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PREFATORY NOTE 


’“•All lovers oMitcraturc will share the deep regret of 
“Davidron^ many personal friends fhat this is a post- 
hnmpi^work. 

French literary history was always hfs hobby. Soon 
alter he left Oxford — he was a st'holar of Keble and 
grailuated in — he began to make an abridged 

translation of Die Memotrs of Dumas, devoting his 
evenings to the task at a time w hen he held the head- 
inastcrshi}) of one of oui small nr »rth “Country grammar 
schools, lie published the translation, and it went 
out pf print 1 think it wms my friend Mr. Morns 
• O'olles who then persuaded him to iindeitake a Lite 
(ti lUiinas, in view of the .ipproaching c^silcnary At 
,\ll (Tents, he did undertake it, and aihicvcd a popular 
as >,ell as a literary success; and he further made 
himself known by a scries of articles on French liter.ary 
''ubjects, contributed to Macmillan s Magazine 01 
one of these, dealing with Prosper Mcjiinu-c’s Lcltres ii 
lint Inconnur, I have a sjiccially vivid recollection as a 
brilliant and incisive piece of work 

He would have liked, I think, to lollow up his Jiifc 
of Dumas with a Life of M(?rim(5e, in whose per* 
sonality he took a peculiar interest, attested by many 
passing allusions in the present volume. He doubted, 
however — and ])ublishers also doubted — whether the 
subject would jirovc attractive to English readers ; 
and he put the project aside and determined to write 
of Victor Hugo instead. The pressure of other work 
interposed some delay ; and he did not actuall} begin the 
biography until he w'as in the grip of his last, long illness. 
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My, interest in the subject ^as almost equal to his ; 
and we often discussed it togetUbr^agreeing on mo^t 
points, and agreeing to differ on others* Our last talk 
about it took place in the sumnRr of 1911, at Un- 
church, where he was staying in the hope of recovering 
his health. He was lying in a low chair in a beaptp 
ful garden in that beautiful suburb of Ventnor.^The 
sheets of the manuscript which is now on my table were 
strewn on the grass beside him. He was trying to pul; 
the final touches to it ; and he talked returning to* 
town, and seeing it through the press. 

But that, alas 1 was not to be. His illncss%Bdk an 
unfavourable turn soon after the day on which we 
parted on the Portsmouth platform ; and I have b«fni 
asked to read the proofs, and to edit them if I found 
that they required editing, so that the book may reach 
the public in the form in which the author would have 
wished it to be presented to themv 

There was not a great deal to be done, and I have 
been anxious to do nothing which could be regarded 
superfluous. My aim has been, in short, to revise the 
proofs as Davidson would himself have revised them ; 
nowhere tampering with any expression of opinion, but 
carefully correcting obvious slips of the pen, removing 
the few redundancies which he would have seen to be 
redundant, and making the few additions which he 
obviously intended to make^ — additions which there is 
no need to indicate, as they are quite inconsiderable, 
and are only made in order to prevent an appearance of 
libruptness in the closing pages. 

May I add a word, not as editor but as critic, inviting 
the attention of other critics to the work as the most 
complete, and at the same time the most impartial, 
English study of Victor Hugo, alike as a man and as an 
author, with which 1 am acquainted ? 

Francis Gbibblb 
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CHAFCBR I 
1802-1818 

« Birth of Viotol Hugo : Question of his ancestry : Colonel Hugo ^ 
in “ Lea Feuillantinea : Two early memories : Jonmey * 

toJSp^ : At school in Madnd : Betam to France : Tuition 
of the Abb6 Larividre : Hugo’s early ezofcisea : First attempts 
in poetry : Oompetitioiifor tiie Academy’s prize : The “enfant 
sublime *’ : End of schooldays 

While serving against the Royalists of La Vend^i 
Captain Josq>h-L4opold-Sigi8bert Hugo — ^who in the 
patriotic fashion of tjiat time styled himself^ Brutus 
Hugo ’* — ^had occasion to pay several visits to Nantes. 
Ther^ he met, and became engaged to. Mile. Sophie 
Trdbuchet, daughter of a shipowner of that town. 
Partly for political reasons — ^for the Tr^buchet family 
was Royalist — ^partly because he was reluctant to expose 
his daughter to the unsettled life of a soldier’s wife, 
the father discouraged this affair. But the lovers 
remained constant to each other; and when Captain 
Hugo was given a post at the War Office in Paris 
their marriage soon followed, taking place in 1796, 
at the Hdtel de Ville, without any religious ceremony, 
the churches at that time being mostly closed, and the 
priests in hiding. The first child of this Union, Abel? 
was born in 1798, the second, Eugtoe, in 1800. At 
QesAn 9 on, where Major Hugo— now promoted — ^was 
eommanding a battalion, a third was expected early 
in 1802. Both parents hoped for a girl this time, 
and she was to«be called Victorine, after General 
Victor Lahorie, whom they had asked to be godfather. 
When the infant came, and proved to be yet another 
boy, there was nothing for it but to change Victorine 

1 A 
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into Victor, to which Marie was ^dded fr6m :the god- 
mother, Deldde, the wife of a brother offic<v. * 
Such, together with the date— Fehniary 26, ]J^2 
(7 Ventose, year X of the Rq>ublic)— are all the 
essential facts concerning the birih of the futurei 
poet. It will be seen that he came in thfc ftrft 
instancfi of middle-class parentage. When he* had 
reached manhood the fancy took him to connect him- 
self on the father’s side with the aristocratic Hugos^of 
HAraine, and to assume the arms and motto ^f that* 
aScient house. This pedigree was first impl^ iji the 
particulars he gave to Sainte-Beuve for the Biographie 
des CofUemporains (1881); it was referred to, among 
other places, in Lea Mis^ahlea, where a certain Bishop 
Hugo of Ptolemais is mentioned as an ancestor of the 
author ; it was circumstantially stated in the biography 
— or rath^ autobiography — entit!|d Victor Hugo raconU 
par un iimoin de aa vie ; and it was accepted, on the 
Master’s authority, and at his desire, by the various ^ 
' disciples who surrounded him and wrote more or le^ ' 
inspired accounts of him.* But the pretension, as 

* Victor Hugo et son temps, by A. Borbou (1882), where it ie 
aeeerted that General Hugo was grandson of the Ghevaher Charlee 
Hyaointhe Hugo (1699-1738), who mamed Anne of Spitsemberg 
and was sixth in direct descent from Georges Hugo, Captain of the 
Duo de Lorraine’s Guards,^ who had received a patent of nobility in 
1636. This assertion makes no mention of General Hugo’s father, 
the oafpenter Joseph Hugo— about whom, by the way, the poet 
himself is always conspicuously silent— but it speaks mysteriously of 
a '* manual trade ” to which misfortunes sometimes reduce members 
of the most illnstrioos famihes I The pomt, however, is that Barbon’s 
, umpired declaration that General tlngo was the grandson of the 
Ghevaher is conclusively disproved by H. Bird’s complete bet of the 
descendants of Charles Hyacinths down to 1882 ; and the ooiieot 
pedigree of Viotor'Hngo is established thus : * 

Jesn-Philippe Hugo, euUitJofeiir. 

Joseph Hugo, memtisier. ^ 

Joseph-IAopold-Sigisbert Hugo, General. 

Vioto^Karie Hugo, poet 
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' every onedows, waft-^^-even before Hugo's deathH»-r«Eth- 
Icsely demolish by M. Edmoiid Biti^ who not only 
def^xoyed A fictitious genealogy but constructed the true 
%ne, proving dates and documents that the poet’s 
was a carpenteri and his grandmother a 
nidsery governess, and that his ancestors further back 
were simple peasants. Wien the laughter cAised by 
these discoveries had subsided, there was nothing to be 
l^^ne except to bury the unfortunate subject as dece^ly 
’ as possible. That was the course adopted by pruAnt 
partisai£, following the lead of Hugo himself, who,%s 
long ago as 1807, had in his own fashion foreclosed the 
question by a fine disregard of all awkward details 
when he wrote thus to a friend : *' Personally I attach 
no importance to genealogical points. A man is what 
he is ; what he has done is the measure of his work» 
Beyond that, whatqjfer you add or take away counts 
nothing. Hence my absolute disdain of pedigrees. 
^In giy family there have been a shoemaker and a bishop, 
various ragamuffins and several greatdords. ...Hi! 
could choose my ancestors I would rather be descended 
from a hard-working cobbler than from a rot fainiant ” 
{Lettreo de VExU). 

These sentiments are very Hugoesque, and also— 
incidentally — ^true, but they neither justify unfounded 
assertions nor explain why a man with an “ absolute 
disdain of pedigrees ” should have troubled to invent a 
fraudulent one. Justification there is none, since, even 
if we admit that Hugo originally made the assumption of 
his ancestry in good faith, the details with which Hle^ 
proceeded] to support it indicate a research sufficient to 
Jbave shown that it was untenable. But as to explana- 
tion — ^if that be worth while — ^it may be found, no 
doubt, partly in the general inclination of the young 
Romantics to cgrry themsdves back to Middle Age 
surroundings — or as far in that direction as possible ; * 

^ Flefor ffugo cniofillSJS, published in 1883. , 

^ Hugo regretted that he could not trace further back than 1S3S, 
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still nore, in Hugo’s innate passion for Sny kind of 
antithesis. For it may be noted that the first public 
mention of his noble progenitors was not made until 
1881 — ^a time, that is, when the poet’s attachment t& 
the Bourbons had already waned. Henceforth,^ with' 
the progress of his liberal and democratic ideas, lie 
fondled with increasing satisfaction the contrast between 
chancellors and prelates of old and their descendant of 
the present — ^the man of the people. Nay, at times Ije* 
even adopted the tone of excusing himself for his aris- 
tocratic pedigree ; whereby we are brought to llie jrcry 
limit of burlesque, that a man should first invciiL ancestors 
and then apologise for them What, one cannot help 
speculating, w'ould have happened if iliiiigs had gone 
the other way — if Hugo had begun as a Republican and 
ended as the champion of throne and altar ? In that 
case, would the head and tail of tjic hobby-horse have 
changed places, and should \vc have heard a great deal 
about the menuisier, the cordonnicr, the savcticr, ^md^ 
whatever other plebeian forefathers might have been 
discovered or imagined ? The subject, after all, becomes 
wearisome if pressed too far Hugo made various 
misstatements about his family — notably in siieakiiig 
of his mother in her girlhood as one of those devoted 
Royalists who were iiuntcd through the wilds of La 
Vendee by Republican troops, whereas she w'as jicacc- 
fully residing at Nantes during the '93 ; but — so far as 
lineage was concerned — ^wc can liardly imagine that 
a man of his character took niiich more than a mild, 
sesthetic, and patronal interest m oilier jjcrsons of the 
same name.^ To connect them w'lth himself was a 

because documents anterior to that dato hod boon destroyed when 
Nancy was sacked in 1670 

1 In the later part ol his life Hugo, complaining half- playfully 
of the number of people \iho encroached upon his name, diuw up 
a list of persons whoso real name was "Hugot,” and who, by 
dropping tho t or wnting it obscurely, desired to bo considered as 
related to him. Hut thoro were also, of courbo, somo genuine “ Hugos '* 
•unconnected with tho poet , and that they did nut always benefit by 
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high compliment for jhem ; and if the Hugos of Spitzem- 
berg were not his ancestors, well then — ^to adopt Balzac’s 
wqjll-known remark — so much the worse for the Hugos of 
Cpitzembcrg 

But, all this digression has taken us a long way from 
the infant of 1802 who, at first so puny and delicate that 
his life was despaired of, soon grew into a strong and 
healthy child. 

The vicissitudes of warfare denied to Mme. Hugo 
and hor family any fixed abode : after short sojourns in 
Mar&jcillAs, Corsica, and Elba, they had gone to Pans, 
while the father’s duties took him from place to place. 
When Joseph Bonaparte was put on the throne of 
Naples he gave Major Hugo — of whom he had a high 
ojmiion — a post on his stall, and entrusted him with 
the capture of that jiatriotic brigand, Michel Pezza, 
known to fame ani\ opera as “ Fra Diavolo ” This 
task successfully acconiiihshed, the Major w.is promoted 
Col<gncl and made Governor of the province of Avciliuo. 
Here, with some prospect of a settled home, he sent for 
his wife and family (October 1807). 

Great men usually discover a prodigious memory 

HU illiibtiious u niiino uppoar,i frumtlio fullowint; story Thuro arrived 
line day tun casks of luni fruiii Martiuniuo addronned tu “ M V Hugo, 
Pans,'’ Naturally llio Cuhtomn oilicialH thought of thu uno and only 
V Hugo, und coninuiiiicutcd with him. Almunt oa naturally tho poet 
nuppuHcd that this was a proaont from somo unknown admirur in the 
WiMt Indicts — had lio not many such T Ho thoroforo paid duty on ono 
cash and look it out uf bond. Two montliB lator ho took a Hucond, 
and Hoon nftciwaids a third. Meanwhile tho proper consignee, who^e 
namu way "Vinuiit Hug<i,’' anxious at tho long delay in receiving 
his oxpoctod goods, applied to tlio douane. With many regrots they 
explained tho facts to him , which did nob prevent him, howovor, 
from suing thorn for tho threo missing casks and getting compensa- 
tion. Victor Hugo, having uctod hona fide, did not como into tho case. 
But what pooplo asked thcmselvoa in amazement was, How had our 
fjrict managed in less than throo months to consumo threo large 
fifty-gallon casks of raw spirit? Tho mastery was solved whon it 
appeared that V^iutor— who had no use tor rum — had exchanged the 
casks with a wino merchant for their niiial \aluu m good Bujgguiidy. 
After this, who shall say that poota aro unpiactical 7 ^ 
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of ilv'ir early days One is, ftherefor^, not sur- 
‘ prised to hear how vividly the five-year ehiJd waS 
impressed by incidents of the journey— the passijige 
in a sledge over Mont Ccnis, the keen mountain aiv 
creating such an appetite that an eagle killed^ by a** 
shepherd was roasted and eaten in the tempor«^y 
absence of other flesh or f(Avl ; the peasants of PaVma 
walking barefoot, with their shoes slung over their 
necks to avoid spoiling the leather in the swampy 
ground ; above all, the skeletons of bandits hanging from 
trees at intervals along the road After Turin, Blor/^ncc, 
and Rome, the travellers reached Naples “radiant in 
sunshine and bounded by the azure of its sea, like a white 
robe fringed with blue ** Thence, after a few daj s’ rest, 
they continued their southward journey to picturesque 
Avelliiio, ^^hcrc in “ a marble pal ai'c fissured by age and 
eartlKiiiakes w’lth long corridors ajid deep recesses for 
hidc-and-seck, and in the grounds a wooded ravine 
with trees to climb and nuts to gather,” the children 
found a delightful playground Victor remembers that 
the vail of his room had a great crack in it through 
which he could sec the trees and fields outside : the 
clinuitc vas so vaim that this additional ventilation did 
not nuittcr Rut the slay in southern Italy lasted only 
a few months Raised from the troublesome tin one 
of Najjles to the still more perilous dignity of the 
Spanish crown, King Joseph desired Colonel Hugo to 
accompany him to IMadrid ; and it was thought better 
that tlic family should icturn to Pans. In a letter 
written to his mother about this time the Colonel says 
of Victor : “ He has a great aptitude for study : he is as 
steady (pos^) as his eldest brother, i.nd of a very reflective 
turn He speaks little, and never except to the point.” 
This last sentence might be used ns a text to show that 
the boy is not alwa} s the father of the man. 

Then begun the epoch of “ Lcs Fcuillantines,” 
celebrated in so much of Hugo’s poetry — ^that spacious 
vhouse and garden which, before the Revolution, had 
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been a convent, and f he* present owner of which, while 
oCcupym^f one portion of it himself, let the otfler to 
Mi|ie. Hugo, tdgetlier, it seems, with the run of all the 
grounds. The garden, worthy almost to be called a 
^ark, l^esides containing all manner of fruit and flowers, 
had uncultivated parts grown over with trees, shrubs, 
and* wild vegetation. It v«is here especially that the 
Hugo boys loved to wander, peopling this wilderness 
With strange creatures of fancy whose non-existcnce only 
'made Uiem the more exciting And one of those who 
]oinc(} them here in playing with swing or go-cart was 
Ad61e Foucher, the daughter of an old War Oflice 
colleague and friend of Colonel Hugo, a timid, dark-eyed 
child who was destined to become the poet’s sweetheart 
and his wife 

Victor, , though studious, was no bookworm: he 
liked all boyish amusements, and he liked to take 
tlie lejid. Tlie eldest brother, Abel, had been sent 
to a hjc£c as a weekly boarder ; the two younger ones 
were now entrusted to the teaching of a certain M. 
LaiiviCrc, who kept a modest school in the Rue Saint- 
Jacciucs. This good man was an ex-priest who, during 
the Reign of Terror, being faced with matrimony or the 
guillotine, had chosen the less of tw^o evils and married 
his cook. The instruction given at his school w^as 
elementary, its methods homely and informal. “ While 
the class was going on, the cx-cook, ‘ Mother Larividre ’ 
(as the bojs called her), would bring her husband his 
cup of cfifS ail ImU and taking from his hands the exercise 
ho might be dictating, went on reading it out hers^f 
until he had finished his breakfast ” It seems that 
Victor had already taught himself to read, with a sim- 
plicity approprii'te to genius, “ by merely looking at the 
printed letters ” ; he soon picked up writing and 
arithmetic. 

Two incidents of this period (1809) he records as 
having im)>rcsscd him 'J’he first w'as a view of the 
Emperor passing through the streets on his way to a 
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festival at the Panthdon : " cet h9mme soifverain passer 
mucf et grave ainsi qu’un dieu d’airain.” ^ * 

The other, which might have been espfccially arranged 
by Providence to counteract the fascination of the 
“ God in bronze,” was a visit from the boy’s godfathelV 
General Lahone, now a fugitive for complicity in 
Moreau's conspiracy and afterwards to be executed for 
his share in that of Mulct. Lahone had been given a 
temporary refuge b)' ]Mme. Hugo, and one evening wheii^ 
three other Generals were calling on her he st/;allhily 
joined the gioup which was standing on the grass jjndcr 
the trees and, engaging in conversation, denounced 
Napoleon's apostasy from llcpublican principles in 
language full of epigram and anlithcsis. lie ended by 
placing his hand solemnly on Victor's shoulder and 
saying in a never-to-be-forgoi I cn lone: “My boy, 
remember this— before ever} thing —Liberty I ” 

This graphic scene, passing in the dark garden of 
Les Feuillantmes, \vhile the streets outside were illu- 
minated for an imperial Jete, and the people \vere 
shouting Viir VEmpcrcur! would have adorned any 
of Hugo’s dramas : as a contribution to history, it is less 
fortunate. For, thougli Lalioiic's sombre figure may 
have emerged in the gloaming as an apostle of Liberty, it 
seems pretty certain that none of the tliree other persons 
named could have been in Pans at the time And there 
are other impossibilities which it would take too long 
to set forth. 

Meanwhile, in Spam, General Hugo— as he now was— 
Ijad risen to high dignity He had distinguished himself 
in guerilla warfare, had become first aide-de-camp to 
King Joseph, had been made a Count and Governor of 
three provinces with lus headquarters at Segovia Early 
in 1811 , apparently because the King wished to be 
surrounded by a full and regular Court, he sent for his 
wife and family to join him. Reluctantly Mme Hugo, 
with her boys, set out on the long and perilous journey. 

^ FeaHles d'Automne {Sommira tTEnfance). 
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The diligence took them to Bayonne, where they^were 
detained for a month waiting for the convoy and escort 
of iroops which went every three months in charge of 
l^ullion. At Bayonne a box was taken at the theatre, 
^nd the boys were sent there night after night ; un- 
fortunately there was no change m the bill, and the 
Ruines de Babylone became sd oppressively familiar that, 
after the seventh evening, they begged to be allowed 
\£o stay at home. It eost Mme. Hugo nearly a hundred 
'pounds, to engage a carrossc with six mules and driver 
to take her party from Bayonne to Madrid ; but she was 
liicky in getting the place of honour and safety just 
behind the escort, m a long train of upwards of a 
hundred carriages, all eager to avail themselves of this 
protection against brigands. Their first halt was at 
the village of Einani, wluch, with its one long wide 
.street and its ancient houses still hearing then* armorial 
devices of the fifice'ntli century, delighted Victor so 
much that, years later, he gave the name of the place to 
* his “ well-known drama . 

Already the boy, though devoted to and depen- 
dent on his mother, had his own personality in the 
appreciation of Nature and Art. Mme. Hugo had 
no mediaeval tastes : she shuddered at grim. Gothic 
El iiani but was pleased with smihng, cultivated Tolosa : 
she prclcrred creature comforts to aesthetic satisfac- 
tion ; and while the son gazed in fascination at 
a curiously wrouglit silver cruet, the mother’s only 
concern ivas to find out whether the cruet contained 
oil good enough for making a salad. To her the 
whole journey was a tedious martyrdom The French 
of course were cordioJIy detested in Spam, and 
though “ Madame la Comtessc ” (as she was called m 
virtue of her husband’s rank) was quartered in the 
best houses, she w^as made to feel that to the eyes of her 
unwilling hosts she represented a nation of robbers. 
As a rule the master and mistress of the house did not 
receive their guests in person, but simply -left them to 
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tfce ^are of servants, first ostchtatiousl^ locking up 
all valuables. On one occasion, however, a Spanish 
grandee had been so exceptionally courteous that A^e. 
Hugo, when leaving, was encouraged to ask if he woukl 
part with a certain vase w'hich had taken hcr^ fanc^ 
With elaborate politeness the Spaniard handed it to 
her, and when she asked how much she should pay he 
pretended not to comprehend When she again made 
it clear that she wanted to buy the article, he saifl 
ironically that there must be some misunderstanding : 
“ He had tried to make the lady feel that she ^vas in 
her o\\n house, not his ; Sjiain and its people were the 
]iroperty of the conqueror ; he was amazed that the 
French, who had plundered and burned whole towns, 
should show so much scruple about taking a little bit 
of china ! ’* This was nasty, if natural Another dis- 
graceful thing was the number ^ind virulence of the 
Spanish fleas : there was no getting away from them ; 
they — and the other things — ^infested ev'ery place 
Fiven ill towns w’hich the French had reduced to ashes 
these i>atii<itic vermin remained to punish the invader : 
as Mmc Hugo rucliilly remarked, “ In Spain even the 
lire seems to breed fleas 

Ajiart from these more or less petty vexations the 
journey w'as uneventful At one point there W'as a 
false alarm of a guerilla attack ; at another — going 
down a steep lull near Mondragon — ^thc tired mules 
could not keep back the coach, and all together might 
have gone over a jnecij^icc had not one of the wheels 
caught against a large stone, which gave time for the 
Grenadiers who were riding alongside to cut the traces 
and hoist back carnage and beasts A fortnight 
brought them to Burgos, the boy’s impression of which 
IS described in one of the best-known poems * Here * 
they staged four days, and made'ccvcral visits to the 
cathedral. Once, while Victor stood admiring the 
elaborate stonework, a strange dwrarf-like figure 
I ^ Od^s et Ballades, Book V. {Mm Enjance). 
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suddenly came out fr^m a wally'tnade the sign -of the 
croiss, and struck three knocks This was an automatic 
doU|i(whicli marked the hours : its fuiiiastic appearance 
amid such solemn surroundings appealed vividly to the 
o^iild’s imagination and first suggested to him the 
powerful effects which may be produced by a union of 
the grave and the grotesque. » 

After a visit to the tomb of The Cid — desecrated at this 
t>me by the bullets of French troojis who used it as a 
Target tor musketry practice — after other halts at 
Valladolid and Segovia, they reached Madrid and took 
u]i their residence in the Masscranu Palace In this 
building, a favoiiiitc resort of the boys, was the long 
portrait gallery, and it was here, from contenqilating 
the grandees of the past as llicy looked do^\n from I heir 
frames, that Vidor, by Ins own arcoiint, caught the 
germ of that idea ^^hIeh twenty ycais later he developed 
m the famous “portrait scone*’ of Uernani 
^ General Hugo, ^^hosc eldest son Abel was already 
^nc of King Joseph’s pages, now decided to place the 
two jmunger ones as boarders at the College of Nobles. 
Accordingly Eugene and Victor entered what seemed to 
them a prison — a vast gloomy place containing only 
twenty-four pupils, though it had accommodation for 
five hundred, for the Spanish nobility did their best to 
boycott an institution wdiich hud to recognise French 
authority. When Vietoi woke uj) on the day aftci his 
irnval he saw', wulli something of a shock, standing at 
the fof)t of his bed a hideous hunchback in blue breeches 
and yellow stockings This was the servant whose, 
business w^as to call the young gentlemen in I he mornings 
“ Corcova ” — as the pupils named him Irom his physical 
infirmity — ^w’as a monster, but an amiable monster, like 
the “ Quasimodo ” and the “ Tnboulet ’* we know. 
Both Hugo boys detested the College, outside the w'fills 
of w'liich they were only allowed twice a week. Between 
them and their Spanish schoolfellow's there w'as constant 
feud —sometimes even war to the knife, with wounds and , 
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blo(^shed . Whichever party triumphed it the moment, 
there is no doubt that the last word remained with 
the French side, since Victor years afterwards usedithe 
names of his two best hated opponents' — ^the Comte de 
Bel verana and a certain Elcspurii — for two of the mdse 
odious characters in Lucrice Borgia and CromtoeU . 
an achievement which, thbugh the poet relates it with 
some pride, docs more credit to Ins memory than to 
his magnanimity. 

It was with unfeigned joy that, early in 1812, the Hugos 
said good-bye to Madrid and its College The growing 
insecurity of the French position in the Peninsula 
decided General iliigo to send his wife and two younger 
boys back to Pans And so Mmc. Hugo, after a 
journey w'lthout incident, found herself once more in 
tile beloved Lcs Feuillantincs, which she had retained 
during her stay in Spain. Stiidi'^s were resumed under 
M Larivi6re, but as the boys were too advaneed now to 
attend his elementary school, he came to their houjsfi to 
give them lessons. It is difficult to suppose that there 
was anything ultra, either in politics or religion, about 
the education given by this unfiuekcd and accommodat- 
ing priest. Yet Hugo, seeking in later life to excuse his 
early royalism and orthodoxy, laid much stress on the 
perils of priestcraft to which his boyhood had been 
exposed, " the narrow and obscurantist creed of caste 
and clergy ... a system which inoculates young 
minds with the old age of prejudice, taking dawn away 
from the child’s soul and substituting night,” and so 
*on — a theme of which he never tires Pci haps w'lth 
the same object the plain M Larivi6re ” of the bio- 
graphy is written in Actes et Parolrs as the ” Abbe de la 
Rividre,” which sounds more clerical and alarming 

J’tiUR, dans ma blonde onfanop, h6Iaa ' trop 6pbi tn6re, 

Truis maities — un jardm, un vioux pruiro ct ma m6ro ^ 


Thus the poet summarises his early training The 
’ Les Rayana et lea Ombres. 
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educatioDal vidue of tAe garden — ^that of Les Feuillan- 
tines — is not in dispute : the priest has already been 
descaibed : ther% remains the mother. Now Mme. 
Httgo was, by her son’s own account, before all things 
a''^wom8yn of plain practical common sense. Her 
royalfsm was a matter of convention not conviction, 
he? religion was of VoltaireAn elasticity When her 
sons were at school in Madrid she had objected to their 
serving as acolytes at the Mass, and when told that this 
was the custom for all Catholic pupils, she had promptly 
settled things by describing them as Protestants And 
now, when they were back in Pans, she put in practice 
her liberal ideas of education by allowing the boys to 
read anytlimg they came across — indeed, she even 
emjiloyed them as book-tasters for her, sending them 
to the library to select any literature they thought 
likely to amuse her lu this way Victor and his brother 
became familiar uith many works which arc usually 
children Mme Hugo’s principle was that 
iBooks never did any harm Whether she was right or 
wrong IS another point ; the fact itself suffices to relegate 
to poetic legend Hugo's theory of his priest-nddcii 
bringing up. 

Under Lariviire’s tuition the boy, now eleven years 
old, got on fast with his Latin Some of his cxci'ciscs 
belonging to this period have been preserved and may 
be seen m the Museum of the Place des Vosges. It was 
usual to set u fable in French to be translated into Latin, 
and Victor’s habit was to make first a quite literal version, 
then to polish this into an improved form, after which 
he would add a reflection of his own and adorn the whole 
with a pen-aiid-mk sketch appropriate to the subject. 
Thus, after trnn'.lating the story of the clemency of 
Pyrrhus, it occurred to him to add, by way of comment, 
the well-known line of Virgil, “Parcere subjectis et 
debcllare sui)erbos,” rcndeimg it as “ Pardonner aux 
vaincus ct vaincre Ics rebelles ” Then follows a sketch 
representing two warriors, the conqueror stretching out 
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his«hand to help his conquered *foc to rise up ; in the 
background a house and mountain. Hugo, as every one 
knows, was a remarkably talented di^ughtsman,^ and 
the habit of illustrating his subjects'^ remained with 
him alike in his novels and dramas, and'^n prac- 
tical affairs such ns the construction of his house in' 
(Guernsey, full jilans of which were found among his 
papers. 

At the end of this year (1813) the family had to Icaye 
Lcs Fciiillantmcs, the garden of which was* required 
by I he municipality for extending the Rue d’lUm, and 
they moved into a house in the then Rue dii Cheiche- 
Midi General iliigo, whf> had long and bravely defended 
Thionvillc against I he invading Allies, returned per- 
mancnlly to Paris after the second Restoration 
Though warmly attached to Joseph Bonaparte, he had 
never been a favourite of thc*^ Emperor ; and so he 
accepted w’lth equanimity the new Bourbon Govern- 
ment, which indeed gave handsome recognition te -Vys 
military services He desired his two younger boys 
cvcntujilly to go tlwough the Ecolc Polytcchnique ; and 
m Older to provide them first with a sound general 
education, he now placed them at the Pension Cordier, 
from which they w'crc also to attend lectures at the 
College Louis-lc-Giand Both brothers, the younger 
especially, showed an aptitude for mathematics, and 
Victor’s lasting fondness for figures may be seen in the 
many curiously minute calculations which occur here 
and there in his novels. Another of his early developed 
tastes was for carpentry, and we hear of a gigantic 
fortress he constructed m the coach-house : mimic 
warfare was natuially much in vogue among the French 
youth at the time w'hcn their elders w'cre fighting in 
such desperate earnest But it was to literature that his 
chief inclination already drew him lie began by com- 
posing plays which he and lus schoolfellows performed 
in the c‘lassroom on tables put together to form a 
stage : it was the wars of the Empire with which these 
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dramas dealt, -^nd to avoid jealousy each boy tool^ in 
turn the coveted part of Napoleon. 

Scv>n the fevGt' of poetry set in vigorously. In the 
course of one ycOT — 1816 — besides translations of Horace 
afid Virfjil into French verse, the boy of fourteen pro- 
duced an imaginative poem, Le Ddluge, and a tragedy, 
Iriatnhie, the subject of which is the restoration to 
Egypt of its la^\ful sovereign Obviously inspired by 
the study of Racine, this first effort in drama is written 
in tlie approved classic style, with a long recital of events 
by a messenger ; and its motive is devotion to royalty. 
A second drama, a tragedy called Athdlic, was sketched 
out but only partly written ; the reason for its non- 
complelion being perhaps that Victor found himself en- 
cumbered by an attempt to preserve the unity of place 
— ^Ihc whole action being supposed to occur in front at 
the Tcmiile of Odin — well as by the tendency, so in- 
evitable with beginners, to find all the scenes falling into 
mfipplogucs, or — at the best — duologues After these 

'Serious works it was a diversion to write (in prose) an 
opcra-comique, and the melodrama of Inez de Casiro. 
Needless to say, these exercises — as >vell as many short 
poems of a warlike spirit — ^^ve^e quite outside the 
school curriculum ; they had, however, the approval 
and encouragement of Mme Hugo, who deserves all 
credit for recognising the true direction of her son’s 
talents She and the General were noxv practically 
separated, having made a more or less amicable arrange- 
ment to that effect ; and the children were entirely 
under their mother’s care It was to her, to Jus bi other 
Eug6nc, and to a friendly usher of the ptnxion, Riscarrat 
bji name, that the boy submitted what alLcrwards he 
wittily described as “les bCtiscs quo M Victor Hugo 
faisait avant sa naissance ” But the youthful poet 
was his own severest critic, as may be seen from these 
preserved MSS. In one collection, entitled Pohies 
Diverses, under his name "Victor” he has written 
" 1 am fifteen ; I have done badly, but I shall be able 
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to do better.” Many passages 'have bSen ruthlessly 
erased ; against others occur annotations such as *M. 
(mal), P M. (pas mal), B (bien), and io on. (And it 
may be noted that Hugo’s handwriiin^eems to have 
grown with his development : at first quite small and 
compact with flourished endings, then in middle IfTe of 
moderate size, finally — frdm 18G0 or so onwards-^^ai- 
spicuously large as befitted the great man.) The boy, 
who had taught himself the principles of French prosody^ 
knew also by instinct what was good or bad as literature, 
and he aimed high “ Jc veux etre Chateaubriand ou 
rien ” — Chateaubriand or nothing — that is the motto 
found 111 one of his exercise books, and it acknowledges 
an influence paramount with all young France of that 
time, an influence which pointed the way back to such 
admirable models of literature as the Bible, Homer, and 
Virgil. • 

But the most important event of this period was 
Victor’s competition for the poetry prize of 1817, gi'WV 
by the French Academy, the subject of which was “ The’* 
happiness which may be derived from study in any 
situation of life.” On this truly academical theme 
young Hugo composed quickly enough a piece of 384 
lines, without saying a word about it, even to his 
mother. There was some difliculty about delivering the 
MS , which had to be done by the candidate in person, 
since the pupils of the Pension Cordicr were only allowed 
out on Sundays, and on that day the secretary’s ofiiec 
was closed. Biscarrat, however, being admitted into 
• the secret, good-naturedly coni lived to take the boys 
for a walk that way ; and then, leaving the rest for a few 
moments to admire the dome and the lions of the 
Institute, he hastened with Victor to the office and 
there deposited the precious MS , together with the 
sealed envelope containing the candidate’s name When 
the result was published some months later. No 15 was 
placed ninth in order of merit and received an honourable 
' mention. The standard on this occasion was excep- 
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tionally high,*since ou't of forty-six candidates no f^wer 
than ten seemed to the judges worthy of commenda- 
tion*. Tl'c priz<A was divided between MlVl Lebrun and 
Saintine (uftervards famous as the author of Picciola ) ; 
another distinguished competitor was Casimir Delavigne, 
who, with fatal levity, disqualified himself by denying 
ill ' ^ropo.silion instead of illustrating it, and ending 
with the conclusion that “ next to love, study is the 
best of misfortunes ” 

Every one has heard the story, originally circulated 
by Sa'nLe-Beuvc and adopted by most subsequent 
biographci's, that Victors reference to himself as 
one who had “ barely completed his three lustres ” 
vexed the judges, ^\llo, incredulous of so good a poem 
by so youthful a ])ocL, assigned him a mention only 
instead of the first jirizc he would otherwise have got ; 
and that the hoy, lio idicd at the suspicion of having 
inadc fun of t he Academy, forwarded his birt h-eertificalc 
and afterwards had an interview with M. Raynouard, 
'the scdctary. It seems a pity to disfigure so pretty 
a legend by the vulgarity of fact, but the words of the 
ollicial report, “ if he is really only that age, the Academy 
feds it right to encourage the young poet,” plainly 
indicate that Victoi s fifteen years helped to procure him 
the recognition he received rather than debarred him 
from the higher distinction, ultliough there remains, 
of course, just enough ambiguity in the word “ really ” 
{c6nlahletncnt) to give colour to the other interpretation 
for those Avho prefer it In any case, even to be “ men- 
tioned ” was a remarkable aehievement for a sehool- * 
boy, and at onee made the young laureate's name known. 
Not only did he become a jinvileged person at the Pension 
Cordicr, and the idol of his family ; he was also invited 
to dinner by M Francois de Ncufch&tcau, a Avritcr and 
statesman of imjxirtancc under the Empire Possibly 
it Avas either that Axncrable Academician — or else 
Alexandre Soumet — ^who first spoke of Viet or as the 
“ enfant sublime ” a title which Hugo himself declared 

D 
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to Ivive been applied to him a liitle later by Chateau- 
briand in connection with his Ode on the Death of*the 
Due de Bern, and to have been printed in an article 
by M. Agier in the Drapeau Blanc. nJo such article, 
though carefully sought for, can be mjnd,wind the 
celebrated phrase, quickly adopted by every ono) has 
no more sure foundation than its own inherent 
ability Chateaubriand himself always denied it, even 
furiously. When Hugo was received into the Frenfh* 
Academy in 1841, M de Salvandy, to whom jt fell tb 
deliver the complimentary reception speech, a^^id who 
had no great jiersonal admiration for the new member, 
was speaking a icw days before the event of the diHi- 
culty of his task. Chateaubriand happened to be 
present, and turning to him, Salvandy said : “ After all, 
I can get out of it by developing your famous fnol 

“ What ! that cursed thing nga^u I shrieked Chateau- 
briand ; now please understand once for all that I never 
made that joke.” 

This was strong, but not strong enough to dislodge 
legend become inexpugnable by dint of repetition 
When Salvandy made his speech he could not avoid the 
fascinalmg words, though he was careful not to father 
them on Chateaubriand or on any one in part icular We 
also must leave them at that ; it would be absind to 
pursue further the not very remarkable junction ol this 
noun and adjective. 

Mcamvhilc the boy continued his studies at the 
College of Louis -le-Grand In physics he obt. lined 

* some distinction, philosoiihy he confesses did not 
mteicst him, and us to mathematics, though he liked 
the subject, he could only concentrate himself on it by 
fits and starts. College professors, as we know, arc 
often the unintentional means of fostering literary tastes 
in their audience, and Victor, like common mortals, did 
not disdainto beguile the dullncssof a lecture b}*^ furtively 
reading Le G6nie du Christianisme When the book was 
discovered and confiscated, he fell back on the familiar 
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resource of carving tlis name on the desk. In August 
1^18 his schooldays ended Readers of Les Contempla- 
tiom will remember the wealth of language in whichi 
Willi a somc'Uiat laboured humour, he recalls his 
delight escaping from the 

Miircliauils du t^rec ' niarcliandfl dc lalin ' cuiBtres ' doguos ' 

; at the same time he endorses common ex- 
penenee when he says : 

O t( 111]) 1 ' jiiiirs niduux ' iiubn trop tot rnvic 
Poiirqimi dour Dicii hm t-il lo moillour ile la vit* 

I'uut au cumuiL'iicemcub ? 



CHAPTER II 

1819-1821 


The Foucher family Victor’d Rucct sq in the “ Floral Carnes ” 

The patli that m'\ei did lun hinoolh : Tho Conacrmicur 
LitUraire . Hufro's lalei tieaiini nt ot 1iih e.iily ^riiin^H . 

First visit to Ciiateaubiiaiid I'ho toilui of a L;reat man : 

Mnio do Chatca .liri.ind aud tho chocolate Intioduction 
to LamartiiK' : Ih'ath of Mine Huuo * Fiii^ndhlup with tho 
Due do Koliaii and with tho Ahbi^ do Lainontiais - First 
impiesbiouH of aclrcshcs . Tho history of an autograph 

The first period after leaving school was a happy time. 
Not only was Victor delighted to be at home with his 
mother, who w'as now living at 18 Rue dcs Vieux- 
August.ns; he was also constantly seeing another 
person even nearer to his heart This was Ad^le 
Foucher, once the child who had ijlaj'^ed with the Hugos 
in the garden of Lcs Fcuillantmes, now a graceful 
brunette of sweet seventeen There was close friendship 
between the Iw'o families, and often of an evening 
Mine Hugo and her sons looked in to spend an hour 
or two with the Fouchcis The scene has been drawn 
for us. M. Foucher, an invalid, talks but little : he 
and Mme. Hugo exchange occasional pinches of snuff 
Mme Foucher and her daughter arc busy with their 
needles ; and Adclc, looking from over her work, finds 
Victor’s eyes fixed upon her in an admiration which 
she neither mistakes nor resents Eug6nc and young 
Foucher no doubt cnlcTtain each other as best they^ 
can : they arc rather out of the picture For some 
while this Silent courtship went on. It was on Apiil 20, 
1819, that Victor first told Ad61e his “secret,” and she 
in turn told him hers ; and so the engagement began. 

If the young poet needed any incitement to work, 

20 
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he found it imthe hope of winning his bride. He seems 
to 'have entered for two or three other Academy com- 
petitions without result^ but at the ancient and famous 
“ Jeux Floraux ” — ^in which every year the Academy 
of Toulc^vtSe^hve prizes for poetry in the form of gold 
and silver flowers — he was twice successful in the same 
yc'T- The first of these priz^ poems was his Ode on the 
^ Restoration of the Equestrian Statue of Henri IV — an 
e*^ent m which the author had himself taken a part, 
Tliaving he tells us in the ode) joined the crowd which 
unharnessed the tired oxen and dragged to the Pont- 
Neuf the great bronze figure of the popular king The 
one hundred and twenty lines of which the poem con- 
sists were written at a silting For Victor, owing to his 
mother’s illness at the time, had given up the idea of 
competing ; but when Mine Hugo recovered and found 
what had happen cd,%shc was so disappointed that her 
son set himself at once to w'ork, and finished his ode 
just in time for its despatch to Toulouse ; where it won 
’the first piize — the hjs d'or — against numerous com- 
petitors, one of >\hom was Lamartine. At the same 
competition Hugo’s dc Kmhmwas rewarded 

with the gold amarantli, while his thud piece, Les 
Derniers Baides, got an honourable mention This ' 
notable success attracted attention ; and from Toulouse 
Alexandre Soumet, the poet and dramatist, wrote to 
Victor : “ Your seventeen years find among us here 
nothing but admirers --indeed almost doubters. You 
are an enigma, the secret of which the Muses keep ” 
Next year (18*20) yet another prize was gained at 
Toulouse by the ode Moisc siir le Nil, and thus young 

S fugo became entitled to the diplmna of “ Maitrc 6s 
eux Flor.aux ” — an honour which debarred him from 
competing again 

All these, as well as La Vendee — written about the 
same time — are t o be found in Odes et Ballades ; more 
interesting perhaps than any of them are the verses . 
called Le Premier Sou'pir, dated December 181 
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Refening to Ad^le and composed in sorrowful fear of 
a separation, they constitute the first written evidence 
of Hugo’s love, and serve as a fitting preface to those 
Lettres d la Fiancde in which wc may read the chief 
part of the young man’s life for the ne:]^ years. 
But these letters had hardly been begun when Idiey 
were interrupted by a disaster which the first few-of 
them — notably that of April 18 — seem to forebode 
What happened was very much what might have been 
expected to happen. M and Mme Fouchcr had soon * 
learned from then daughter how things were, and they 
called on Mme Hugo to ascertain her view's As it 
happened, Victor, devoted as he w.as to Ins mother, 
had on this one subject feared to take her into his 
confidence, and so Mine Hugo was equally surprised 
and annoyed To a w'oman of her strong common 
sense the idea w'as ridiculous Ftncy an engagement 
between two young people whose united ages amounted 
to thirty-five years and their united income to ml/ 

“ Such a marriage,” she declared, “ is preposterous and 
impossible, and shall never luuc my consent ” That 
was flat : the Fouchers were rather hurt and the two 
families became estranged But neither Victor noi his 
sweetheart thought of rebellion : cliildren in those 
days obeyed their parenis with wonderl’iil docilily, and 
for a while all diicet communications between the 
lovers eeased 

This hajipened at the end of Aj.ril 1820 But the poet 
did not despair : it was not his fault that he was so 
young, and at any rate time was on his side He now 
set himself vigorously to tlio work of the Co7iscrvaleur 
LitUraire — a fortnightly review w'hieh he and his^ 
brothers had started a few months before, as a humble 
auxiliary to Chateaubriand’s Consctraleur Though 
this periodical numbered among its occasional contri- 
butors Alfred de Vigny, Soumcl, and iilher less Icnown 
men, there is no doubt that the bulk of it was written, 
over one or other 'of a score of different signatures, by 
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Hugo himseli^ Articles 6n painting, sculpture, music, 
thd drama — stories, such as the Bug Jar gal in its^first 
form — satires like Le TeUgrapke — lyrical poems in 
abundance — ^nothing came amiss to his ready pen. 
As a li^-cT^aC^' critic he showed great erudition and 
memory as well as an open mind and a style as yet 
unspoiled by the abuse of antithesis It is clear, 
too, that at this time his views on drama w'cre not yet 
of the “ Romantic ” order In declaring the superiority 
“•of tCoriv^illc and Racine to Shakespeare and Schiller 
he writes : 

“ We have never understood tlic distinction made 
between the classic and the romantic genre. The plays 
of Shakespeare and Schiller only differ from those of 
Corneille and Racinc in being more full of defects 
'riiat is the reason \\ hy they have to cmjiloy s(* much 
scenic pomp, and accessories which French tragedy 
despises because it appeals straight to the hear! &e &c 

Curiously enough he condemns also, as “ (icslnictivc 
' of the harmony of a period,** the use of the enjamhement 
in Alexandrine verse, a device which was soon to become 
the hall-mark of his own, and of all Romani ic, poetry 

Though the Conscivaieur Liltdtaire was non -political, 
its sentiments were, of course, ardently loyal ; so much 
so that King Louis XVIII w'as a constant reader, and, 
being esjiccially pleased with the Ode on the Death of 
the Due do Bern, ordered a bounty of 500 francs to he 
paid to the young poet out of his privy purse Royally 
and religion had at this period no more devoted champion 
than Victor Hugo “ Leave things to time,” General 
Hugo is rcpoitcd to have remarked ; “ the boy has 
the opinions of his mother, the man will have those 
of his father.” The saying, like Chateaubriand’s, is 
probably one of those that w'crc never said ; but the 
fact, which it was perhaps invented to explain, is 
jieifcclly clear. Some years later, when Hugo repub- 
lished (LitUrature ct Philosophic mSl^es, 1834) certain 
of his contributions to the jConservateur LitUraire* he 
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tried to minimise the difference betwcei) his past and 
present opinions by means of slight verbal altera- 
tions, changes of dates, and the like ; and that 
although everything professes to be exactly as it 
originally appeared. ^ ^ 

This anything but pious fraud marks the beginning 
of an unscrupulous system of editing and rcvi^bion 
which the author appliecf to his writings in general, 
and especially to such as contained indications of his ' 
political view's. We can only wonder that sji paltry* 
a trick should have seemed worth w'^hile ; for it was not 
really a matter of great concern at what precise mr^ment 
Hugo passed from Bourbonism to Napulcunism, or 
thence to Republicanism 

But — ^to return to the days of the Comcrvaicur 
LUtirairc — one immediate clTcct of Victor's writings 
was to bring him the acquaintance of Chatcaubruiiid 
M Agicr, a Royalist deputy — on the great man’s 
bidding — conducted young lliigo to an interview 
which he rather dreaded. One evening, about sevens 
o’clock, they reached Chateaubriand 's house in the 
Rue Saini-Dominique ; and the scene is thus described 
by the “ witness ” of Hugo’s life : 

“ After passing through the ante-chamber, they were 
taken into a large reception-room, simply fiirnishcd, 
its chairs and sofas cased in grey covers Mine de 
Chateaubriand, who was sitting on a sofa, did not 
move The master of the house, standing with his 
back to the fireplace, w'ltlioiit stirring from his jiosilion, 
said to Victor : ‘ I am delighted to see you, M Hugo 
I have read your verses — those on La Vendee, and 
those you have just wTittcn on the Due de Bern 
There arc, especially in the latter, things which no other 
poet of this time could have produced My age and « 
experience give me, unfortuniitely, the pnvih'ge of being 
frank, and I tell you candidly that there are some 
passages I care much less for ; but what is fmc in your 
odes is very fine ’ ” 
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This was no niggardfy praise : and yet — ^in Jhe 
speaker’s attitude, in his tone, in that way of differen- 
tiating one part from another — ^there was such a touch 
of supremacy that Victor Jelt himself abased rather than 
exalted. stammered out a few awkward words, 
and was very anxious to depart. Opportunely, at that 
moment, a diversion was effected by the arrival of two 
pf Chateaubriand’s friends, the Marquis de Talaru and 
thfe Marquis d'Hcrbouville. Victor recovered his self- 
fiosscssic'n to some degree, and was able to take a good 
look at •the famous writer, whom as yet he knew only 
by his books. 

M dc Chateaubriand adopted a military bearing ; 
the man of the pen suggested the man of the sword 
His neck was kojit stiff and straight by a black cravat 
whi(‘h concealed his shirt -collar ; a black frock-coat, 
buttoned right up, gave erect ness to his small bent 
frame The striking feature about him was his head, 
out of proportion to his stature, but fine and dignified 
The line of the nose ^vas firm and masterful, the eye 
proud, the smile full of charm ; but that smile was only 
an occasional Hash, and the mouth soon resumed its 
expression of stern severity. 

The master of the house said little, and Victor w'as 
relieved when M Agicr rose to take leave In bidding 
them good-bye ]M dc Chateaubriand asked Victor to 
come and see him again, saying that he would find him 
at home any day betw een seven and nine in the morning 
Once more in the street, the young man breathed freely 

“ Well,” said M Agicr, “ I hope you arc pleased.” 

“ Yes, I am— to be outside again ” 

Why I whal do you mean ? ” exclaimed the deputy. 

M dc Chateaubriand has been most gracious to you ; 
he has been unusually talkative. You don’t know 
him - he sometimes goes four or five hours without utter- 
ing a word He has made an exception in your'favour, 
by granting you so speedily your entrSe to his house 
If you arc not satisfied you must be difficult to please.” 
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IJjach was the first interview between Ihe man of the 
moment and the man of the future. Victor would fiave 
us believe that in becoming one of Chateaubriand’s 
elienUk he was snnply obeying his mother’s wishes : 
without her he would not have availed hsinsdf of the 
privilege. • 

However that be, he called one morning soon after- 
wards and met with a much less formal reception, 
Chateaubriand at 8 a.m. was quite a different person 
from Chateaubriand at 8 p.m. On this occasion he 
was sitting in his dressing-room, looking ovcc a pile 
of papers on a table in front of him. He greeted his 
young friend most cordially, asked him what work he 
had been doing lately, and, when Victor replied that he 
had been trying some more poetry, said emphatically : 
“ You are quite right ; go on with that. Poetry is the 
highest level of literature. You* are on a loftier plane 
than 1 : the poet is the real writer. As for myself, I 
have done something in that way and I regret that I 
did not continue it ; my verses were better than m^ 
prose.” 

Thereupon he summoned his secretary and told him 
to fetch the MS. of the tragedy MoUe. When it arrived 
he proceeded with much complacency to read selections 
to his visitor, who 'found himself embarrassed by the 
consciousness of being expected to admire what in his 
secret heart he thought rather poor stuff, and who 
woi^ered more and more as the reading progressed how 
the author of Les Mar^s could ever had jmagined that 
poetry rather than prae was his strong point. Had 
he been a little older he Would doubtless have known 
that it is one of the commonest foibles of hu^pn 
nature for a man who excels in one particular thing to 
fancy himself better in something else. * 

” Having finished the extracts from MoHae, Chateau- 
briand, who had been dad simply in a dressing-gown, 
proceeded to his toilet. A valet brought in a good- 
siaed tub of water, and the master unrobed preparatory 
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t6 li^ kncfmng <>aih. Victor would have retired, 
bdng prased to stay, remained, Xhe sponging, rubbings 
and drasing were accomplished, the mat man devot^ 
himself to his teeth, which were very me and for which 
he kept a ease of instruments worthy of a dentist. 
The brth had enlivened Um and he talked with great 
animation all the while thab he was brushing his 
mouth.’* 

In short, Victor was charmed with so much affability, 
‘and when he got home he sat down and wrote in honour 
of Chateaubriand the ode entitled Le GSnie. After this 
^e paid frequent visits to the Rue Saint-Dominique, 
but without ever again finding its master in so genial 
a mood as on that memorable morning. 

“ As a rule M. de Chateaubriand was as I had found 
him at my first vi^it — ^polite but frigid. His was a 
character which inspired respect rather than sympathy : 
you felt yourself in the presence of a genius, not of a 
man.” 

*Hugo’s early personal memories include also some 
references to Chateaubriand’s well-known indiscriminate 
generosity — ^the pile of five-franc pieces on his mantel- 
shelf for the benefit of those countless mendicants 
— mostly impostors — ^who could make out that in some 
way they had suffered by the Revolution. This habit, 
of course, involved the great writer in financial diffi- 
culties, obliging him — among other .things — ^to sell in 
advance his Mimoires d'Outre tombe. Once, whem he 
was visiting the exiled Charles X. at Prague, the ex-mng 
inquired about his circumstances. ” 1 am as poor as a 
church mouse,” was the reply ; ” in fact, 1 count myself 
anipng Mme. de Chateaubriand’s objects of charity.” 
For Madame was, like her husband, charitable— 
though in a different and more orderly way. She 
patronised institutions for the relief of deserving cases, 
as Victor found out to his cost on the> only occasion 
when she deigned to take much notice of him. He tells 
(in Chosea Vuea) how one day Mme. de Chateaubriand 
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siniled upon him with unwonted graciousness, and 
pointing to a package which lay on a table said : “I 
have reserved that for you, M. Hugo ; 1 thought it 
would please you.” She explained that the parcel 
contained chocolate manufactured by a sriigious com- 
munity in which she was interested, and that the 
proceeds of its sale werQ given to the help oft. good 
works. The chocolate was, she admitted, rather dear 
— five francs n pound — but it was excellent ; and she 
suggested that Victor might like to purchasei>a pounef 
Put on his mettle by Mme. de Chateaubriand's grand 
airs the young man said that he would take three 
pounds. took,” he tells us, “and I paid At this 
time 1 had to live for fifteen months on 800 francs. 
That chocolate, and Mme dc Chateaubriand’s smile, 
cost me 15 francs, that is, twenty days’ food. It was 
the dearest woman’s smile that was ever sold to me.” 

It might be an exaggeration to describe Hugo’s 
remarks on the great re-creator of French literature 
as trivial and rather undignified ; it is certain, however, 
that no one reading them would imagine — what wc 
know from other sources — that in his young days he 
had sat at the feet of Chatc<aubriand, the most devoted 
of disciples and admirers. But many years had passed 
since then, and when Hugo Baconld was published there 
was no longer any link with the past except that legend 
of the ” enfant sublime,” which was still cherished with 
fond aHection 

Besides Chateaubriand, the editor of tho Conservateur 
Littiraire made the acquaintance of other interesting 
persons — ^Alfred de Vigny, for example, and Lamartine. 
The latter has described his first meeting with Hugo, 
thus : 

” 1 remember as though it were yesterday the 
morning when the Due de Rohan said to me ‘ Come 
and let me show you a phenomenon which promises a 
great man to France. You will be proud some day to 
have seen the oak when it was an acorn.’ I went with 
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him and we entered a humble house in the Rue du Pot- 
de-f%r. There was a sound of children’s voices buzzing 
like a hive of bees in spring. Several children of different 
ages were repeating their lessons to their mother. The 
woman led ue along a passage and down some steps to 
her lodger’s room, and there we found a studious 
youth, with a fine serious face,, writing or reading, away 
from the tumult of the house. The youth was Victor 
Hugo.” (Enireliens.) 

"Mention of the Due de Rohan indicates that the 
scene jus4: quoted must have occurred soon after Hugo 
^had sustained the first great sorrow of his life — ^the loss 
of his mother. Mme. Hugo had long been in delicate 
health ; it has been mentioned that she was seriously 
ill Avhen her son was competing for the prizes of the 
Toulouse Academy, and since then she had been idways 
ailing. Like all who suffer from weakness of the lungs 
she needed air and light : the close quarters of a thii di- 
story flat had been very trying after the beautiful 
gftrden of Les Feuillantiiics She felt this so much that 
at the beginning of 1821 she moved into a house in the 
Rue M6zi6rcs, where there was a garden of some sort in 
which she and her sons worked vigorously. Over- 
cxertion and a consequent chill seem to have been the 
immediate cause of another illness, which began in May 
and ended fatally on June 27. The funeral service 
took place at the church of Samt-Sulpice, and the 
interment at the Montparnasse cemetery. There is no 
need to dwell on Victors desolation, expressed in 
pathetic letters to his friends : his mother had been 
everything to him, her favourite son ; and even his love 
for Ad^lc had been put into the background in deference 
to her. 

* Among those who followed the body to the grave 
was a young priest of distinguished appearance. He 
was a stranger to the Hugos, who learnt that he was the 
Due de Rohan. Heart-broken at the death of his 
young wife, he had taken orders and was now attached 
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to the Seminary of Saint -Sulpice. Agfew days later, 
through a common friend, he sent a message to ask if he 
might call on Victor f who, however, considering that 
it was his duty to acknowledge the tribute of respect 
paid to his mother, went himself to the Sieminary, and 
found the peer-priest in his humbly furnished cq)l. He 
was received with cordial sympathy, and tl^^two 
became such friends tha^, when the Duke went for the 
vacation to his ch&tcau at La Roche-Guyon on' the 
Seine, he invited the young poet to come ani} stay witli 
him. Victor went there in August and fourvt himself 
surrounded by the luxury and splendour of a nobleman’s 
mansion — gilded saloons, sumptuous furniture, ob- 
sequious lackeys. The contrast between all this and the 
monastic cell of Saint- Sulpice impressed him strangely ; 
he felt that he was out of his clement here, and though 
his host was kindness itself, 1^ thought best not to 
prolong his stay beyond four days He was conscious 
of the social gulf between himself and his friend ; he 
shrank from the least passibility of patronage ; he loved 
the Duke but preferred him in the simplicity of a 
cloistered life rather than in the magnificence of a 
ducal estate Such a sentiment cun easily be under- 
stood. We can see, also, how Victor, in his first over- 
whelming grief at his bereavement, turned naturally 
to the solace of religion and lent a ready car to the 
words of its ministers. When, therefore, the Due de 
Rohan, on returning to Pans, advised him to take a 
confessor, he consented. But the first priest proposed 
for this object — an Abbd whose scrmf>ns at that time 
attracted all fashionable Pans — by no means appealed 
to the young man, who was takenr by the Duke to 
luncheon with him. On leaving the house Victor 
declared that he would prefer a less worldly type of 
confessor. The Due de Rohan then suggested La- 
mennais. They called on him next day and found 
that, by a strange coincidence, he had been living in 
the Hugos’ old house, Les Feuillantines. He was just 
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changing his q,uarters, and at the moment of their 
arrival was knee-deep in boxes and packages, ‘*7in 
insignificant -looking little manf with a bilious com- 
plexion, large restless eyes and a nose which threw his 
chin completely into the background. The childlike 
expression of his mouth presented a remarkable differ- 
ence from his other featuics, which were troubled and 
nervoug.” ^ 

Such was the author of the famous Essa^ on 
I I'^iJ^ren^e, to whom Victor was now introduced, and 
whose sin^ple austere character at once won his esteem. 
Their relations soon became those of friends exchanging 
'confidences rather than those of confessor and penitent ; 
for the Abb^, realising that the young man had nothing 
serious on his conscience, was a\isc and honest enough 
to discourage him from inventing imaginary sms. 

This friendship witl^ Lamcimciis probably represents 
the highest point to which Hugo’s Catholicism ever 
attained ; even at this time he would have refused 
to surrender his reason entirely to the guidance of the 
Church. Yet in ideas and in conduct the most devout 
Catholic could not have been more strict than was the 
boy-poet in this early and most attractive phase of his 
career. Always susceptible to contrasts, he relates how 
chance brought it about that on the same day when he 
had lunched with two priests he dined between two 
a(‘tresscs. For it happened that, on returning from the 
Due de Rohan’s, he found waiting for him at his lodgings 
the dramatist Soumet, who insisted on taking him to 
dinner that evening with Mile Duchesnois of the 
The3.trc Fran 9 ais. This iragddienne, the rival of Mars^ 
wa‘5 — ^it appeared — ^raost anxious to meet an author 
whose poetry she admired so much. Victor was 
persuaded — ^reluctantly, for he felt in no mood for 
social intercourse — and found himself sitting at table 
between Mile Duchesnois and her friend Mile Leverd ; 
Soumet and one or two others being also of the party. 
These ladies of the theatre, with their free and easy 
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manners and their dicolletd attire, wcjpe quite a new 
experience to him : he was shocked to hear Sofimet 
addressing them simply as “ Duchesnois ” and “ Le- 
verd,” and always using the familiar iu and ie Naturally 
the two actresses, seeing what a prim and proper young 
man their guest was, set themselves in a spirit of 
mischief to tease and chaff him. On the whole, poor 
Hugo did not enjoy his evening at all and came away con- 
VJnce(^ that clerical society was far nicer t ban theatrical. 

It will be seen that the poet’s early prejudice against 
actresses was considerably modified by thiA charms 
of a certain lady to whom wc shall come later ; 
but, with this exception, it seems that his manner 
tu^\ards members of the piofession was always rather 
distant and haughty For the present he was glad to 
take refuge with the Abb6 de Lamennais and the 
Due dc Rohan He did nut again stay with the latter 
at La Roche-Guyon ; but some years later, in 1835, 
when he had become famous, he happened to be pass- 
ing in that neighbourhood and was prompted by curi- 
osity to revisit the place. The chateau had changed 
ownership, having been sold to the Duehessc de Lian- 
eoiirt It was generally, however, ojien to the inspection 
of tourists, and Victor, presenting himself as a stranger, 
was shown over the rooms by a servant, who pointed 
out to him among others the room “ which had been 
occupied by Victor Hugo,” and which happened not to 
be the room Before leaving, the visitor was asked to 
sign his name in the book kept for that purpose As he 
turned over the leaves he found, to his surprise, that 
his name already figured there below a few lines in 
a small round handwriting. Feeling sure he could not 
imitate the writing or the signature, i^nd that if he 
wrote his name he would be suspected of forgery, lie 
contented himself with inscribing m the register the 
words “ In se magna ruiint ” and signing them with the 
name of their author, “ Lucia'n ” Curious episode in 
the history of autographs ! 



CHAPTER III 

1821-1822 

Life in an attic ■ Roanmption of meetings with Mile. 
Ff)iichpr I Vibit to Dreux • A lover’s devices • Hugo’s lovc- 
lettei s His first book His peiu«inn and its legendary ongin . 
Stendhal's opinion of Hugo * First copy of tho Odes Hugo's 
mamago 

Hugo’s malerinl position was altered for the worse 
by lus inothci’s death The General, livin/; away from 
Pans and so long separated from his wife that they 
had become strangers, was not much affected by that 
event ; at any rate, he did not attend the funeral, and 
a few weeks later he mairicd the lady on whose account 
he*had paitod from Mine Hugo To Victor he wrote 
olTcniig to make him an allowanee provided that he 
would relinquish literature and adopt a more substantial 
jirofcsMon Refusing this condition, the son found him- 
self flung on his owm icsources, that is, on vvhat he 
could make by his pen For a while he continued 
m the house where his mother had died ; then, after 
one or two changes, he settled himself m 30 Rue du 
Dragon, sharing there an attic with a cousin, Tr^buchet, 
w^ho had conic from Nantes to study law The attic 
w'as divided into tAvo compartments — ^the sitting-room 
and a bedioom with tw’^o small wooden bedsteads It 
Avas^thcrc that Victor made his first, and his only, 
acquaintance w^ith poverty : the nature of his life 
m His salon sous les toils those Avill know who remember 
the hardships of Manus in Les Miserables. Weariness, 
disappointment, privation, slights real or imagined — 
“ Manus learnt how you had to sw’allow all these, and 
how as often as not it is all you get to swallow. The 
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s^ul, in such cases, helps the body and^'even lifts it up ; 
it is the only bird which supports its cage ” Yet the 
young poet was not qiute penniless, for he had — ^to go 
on with for an indefinite period — ^about thirty pounds 
which he had made by his writings. Nor was he 
shirtlcss, for he tells us that he owned three ^hlrts — 
one for wearing, another in his chest of draweiii and 
tlic third at the A\ash. He possessed also a blue frock- 
coat for c'ercnionial occasions He had some satis- 
faction also in feeling that he Avas bccomhig known, 
as appeared from invitations which reached him from 
time to i.me 

It was a still grcalcr consolation to be assured of 
Ad^lc’s love To her his giiel-stiicken heart naturally 
turned A strange incident served to link the sorrow 
of the present to the hope of the future On the day 
of his mother’s funeral, June SO, it had hapjicned that 
Victor, afLci lingering in the cemclcry until the gates 
were shut, and then wandeiing nt a late hour forlorn 
about the boulevards, was moved by a sudden impVdse 
to take the road home which led past the Hoi cl Toulouse 
where the Foiichcrs had apartments As he approached 
he noticed that their windows were lit up with unusual 
brilliancy Cuiious to sec Avhat this meant he went 
up the great staircase to the first floor, and now heard 
above him the sound of music and dancing. A mirror 
showed him his own haggard face and crape -bound hat. 
Fascinated by the sense of incongi iiity, he mounted two 
more flights — ^the ground of course was familiar to him 
— and reached a point from which through a glass door 
he was able to look dcAvn on the ballroom His eyes 
soon found the object of their search — ^Ad61e — as she 
whirled round in the dance, smiling and happy. Filled 
with the luxury of grief he turned and went awa^f. 

The explanation of vrliat he had seen w^as found to be 
that June 29 was the f£te-day of M Foucher, who had 
been giving a dance and theatricals for the benefit of 
his daughter. Owing to the estrangement between the 
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two tainilies he* had not heard of the dangerous tui.%] 
in Mme. Hugo’s illness, and he only learnt of her death 
on the morning of the 29th, when it was too late to put 
off the festivities. Adele had been told nothing of it, 
and it was Victor himself who gave her the news when 
on the 'following day he met her as she was walking 
in the garden of the Consed de Guerre. She was 
amaj^cd and distressed beyond words ; but from 
this tyne the prospects of the lovers grew brighter. 

, A w'eek o^^ two later the Fouchers left Pans to stay 
at Hreux. Encouraged by the sympathy they had 
showed him on his mother’s death, Victor— cither 
to urge his suil . or at least to get a distant glance at 
Ad^le — ^resolved to follow them Having no money 
for coach-fares he went on foot, starting on July 17 
and reaching Dreiix on the 19th From there he wrote 
this letter to Ins friend Alfred de Vigny : 

“I am at Dreux. . I have walked here all the 
way under a blazing sun and over shadeless roads 1 
am dead-tircd, but very proud of having done twenty 
leagues on my legs I look at all carnages and carnage- 
folk with infinite pity ; and if you w'cre with me now, 
you would find me the most insolent biped you have 
ever seen When I remember that Soumet requires a 
cab to go from the Luxembourg to the Chaussee-d’Antm, 

1 am tempted to fancy myself of a superior nature to 
him — as animal . This experiment has proved to me that 
a man can walk with his legs ” 

As he wandcicd about the quiet streets of Dreux, 
his preoeeuiued look, his loose cravat, disordered hair, 
and dusty clothes soon attracted the notice of the 
police. They inquired his business and demanded to 
see his papers Papers, forsooth I Of course he had 
never thought of that. He explained that he was a 
student, the son of a General, and was simply walking 
about to see the country. The sagacious officers were 
not to be taken in thus ; they had orders to arrest any 
stranger who could not give a satisfactory account of 
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Mmself, and it was a case of “ Follow die, young man.” 
While being marched off to the police-station Victor 
happily remembered the name of a lady, an aunt of a 
friend of his, who lived at Dreux. He gave her name 
and was conducted to her house. She was kind enough 
to certify that she knew him and would ‘be re- 
sponsible for his respectability; so he was released. 
On the next day, walking about the place, he 
caught sight of M . Fouchcr and his daughter, but did 
not dare speak to them Instead he wro^c a letter ' 
which began : “ Sir, — When I had the pleasure of seeing 
you in till' place, I could hardly believe my eyes and 
wondered whether I was dreaming.” He then went 
on to explain that by “ a most extraordinary coinci- 
dence ” he himself had come there on the invi Latum ol 
a friend who lived near Dreux, and that “ most 
unfortunately ” the said friend hapiiencd to have left 
the day before. Under these circumstances he w'as 
anxious, of course, to return to Pans at once, but he 
had so many friends at Dreux who pressed him* to 
remain, &c. After a few more of these transpaicnt 
little fibs (one wonders wdiethcr they afforded matter 
for a confession to Lamennais) he ended with a 
biatemenl of unimpeachable truth when he wiote : 

“ I shall not be candid if I did not say that the unhoped- 
for sight of your daughter has given me the greatest 
happiness 1 do not fear to avow it openly . I love 
her with all my soul, and m my utter suirow and 
desolation it is only the thought of her tint brings 
me any joy.” 

M Foucher, who must have smiled as he read this 
letter, was touched by such devotion and persistence ; 
he had always had a liking for Victor, and he admireil 
the courage with which the young man was striving 
to make his way in the world. Hugo was allowed to call 
and plead his cause, with the result that Adele’s parents 
agreed to recognise the engagement on the condition 
that there should be no question of marriage until he 
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had /secured a position. They were now allowed %o 
see each other in the presence of a third person (who, 
one may suppose, had the good taste to be sometimes 
absent) and they w’ere permitted to correspond. 

During the interval of separation they had depended 
on casAal meetings or on such indirect communication 
as Victor’s ingenuity could contrive. Many a cryptic 
mcsjjjage of love had been consigned to the columns of 
the Cpnservateiir LiiUraire, if haply Addle might read 
[ it and um^rstand — an elegy, for example, on Raymond 
d’Ascoli, the disciple of Petrarch, who ended his life 
when parted from his lady. Another outlet of his 
feelings the lover found in his story of Han d'Islande, 
which he planned and partly wrote in the beginning of 
1821 About this he explained Inter on : 

“ I desired somewhere to jilaee the tumultuous 
agitalions of heart, my bitter regrets, my unceitain 
hopes . . I wished to describe a girl who might realise 
the ideal of all fresh and poetic imagination, the girl 
of my dreams — you, Addle, my beloved. . . . And 
beside her I wanted to set a young man, not sueh as I 
am but sueh as I would wish to be 

But it was policy rather than sentiment which caused 
the a])peaiancc in the Conservateur LitUraire of a 
most appreciative review of a recently published Manuel 
dll Recrutement This work happened to be by M. 
Foucher, and Hugo, though he eould hardly have known 
miic’li about Army Rccruilmg, was sulllciently versed 
m the ways of the world to be sure that if your pros- 
pective faiher-m-law writes a book you cannot praise 
it too highly M Foucher, of course, received a copy 
^f iliat number of the paper 

The necessity, however, for these various devices 
ancl stratagems, w'lth which we all symiiathise, dis- 
appeared when the engagement was recognised by 
Addle’s parents and eventually by General Hugo, who — 
though he relented on the subject of the allow^ance — 
seems at this time to have taken but slight interest 
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ilk the affairs of his family. And so the love-]etters« 
the bei^inning and interruption of which have been 
recorded, were now resumed (October 5, 1821). 

“ Love-letters ” — ^the same thing the world over, so 
precious to the persons concerned, to outsiders so 
monotonous. It may, indeed, be maintained without 
much fear of contradicyon that the most intci'esting 
specimens of this sort arc those which are the least 
sinceie — some such elegant perstflaffe, let us say, as 
Prosper Mcrimce carried on with illlc Jeiin^^ Dacquin. 
Hugo’s letters, of course, are not at all like that : they 
arc, as suited his age and character, earnest and genuine ^ 
they are all love as though the outside world existed not 
— love and life with Adcle, love and death without 
her, for the writer speaks often and sciiously of ending 
his days, and touches at times a depth of pessimism 
which only a very young man l*an honestly indulge in. 
It IS true that eminent persons in love, as m the measles, 
are wonderfully like other persons ; yet this corre- 
spondence — or rather the part of it which we possess 
(for Addle’s letters to her lover were not preserved after 
their marriage) — forms an instructive document on many 
points of Victor’s character. We sec at a glance the 
man’s ardent and masterful nature — ^a certain tone of 
proprietorship with ^^l^ich he at once takes spiritual 
possession of his future bride and signs himself “ Ton 
Man.” Note also that, though he is but a youth of 
nineteen, he has already arrived at liis own theory of 
conduct, quite independently of the opinions of the 
world around. It is a sound theory, though its manner 
of expression sounds somewhat priggish. 

“ A man should be sflgt*,” he says ; “ his purity is 
as essential as that of the woman. In expressing this' 
view I am aware that it is not the view of society, which 
makes a distinction between what is permitted to 
the two sexes. Never mind : I have many other ideas 
of the same sort which I am quite content to have.” 

Elsewhere our young philosopher discourses on love 
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— “the only feeling,” says he, “which cannot be 
exaggerated ” — ^probably in reply to some douliis 
which Ad^le had expressed about the permanence of 
his devotion to her : 

“ It is our souls which love, not our bodies ; but the 
union of souls could not be perfect without intimate 
personal union Therefore God has created the at- 
traction of sex, and this shows that marriage is divine. 
The? union of souls, ever young and imperishable, 
mainbaiiis/he union of persons in old age and perpetuates 
it after death.” 

In this passage and others one may detect a fore- 
l;hadowing of the superior and prophetic r6le which the 
Hugo of later years filled so continuously. It is almost 
a relief to find that he is capable of such a vulgar 
sentiment as jealousy. But he avows himself so, and 
characteristically defends and exalts that sentiment; 

“I do not agree with the common opinion that 
jealousy is ridiculous. . . I am convinced it is a part 
of the pure and exclusive love I bear you.” 

This d propos of men who looked admiringly at 
Ad^c in the streets, and whom Victor threatens to 
knock down if he catches them doing so again One 
way or another, too, the fiancee came in for a good 
deal of Icctiiiiiig — more perhaps than some girls would 
have stood from their lovxr. For example : 

“ I wish you Avere less afraid of soiling your dress 
when you walk along the street. . . . I do not know 
whether your carefulness in holding it up is due to your 
mother’s instructions. If so, I think her views very 
singular. For to me it seems that modesty is more 
valuable than a gown, though a great many women 
tilink otherAvisc. ... I cannot tell you the suffering 
I endured yesterday and again to-day in the Rue des 
Saints -Pdres from seeing passers-by turn to look at 
you, and perceiving that she whom I revere as I do 
God himself was the object, unconsciously, of impudent 
observation.” 
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Doubtless Ad61e explained to him the difficulty of 
Iwindling skirts on a muddy pavement ^ • 

In May and June of 1822 the Fouchers were staying 
at Gentilly, and they invited Victor to come there ; 
but though the lovers were together the letters 
still went on In August Mine Foucher was dl and 
AdSlc had to sit up at nights to nurse her mother, at 
the risk of injuring her own health Fur running this 
risk her lover remonstrates with her, half pi a>f filly, 
half seriously : ^ • 

“ Remember, my too iinscliish Addle, that in acting 
thus you are sacrificing mij health and my lejiose I 
desire that you should sleep ever^ night, for othcrwiscf 
how can I sleep knowing that you are keeping vigil 
I appeal to you then to have pity on voursclf out of 
pity for me Call this egoism if you will, for m all that 
concerns you I am an egoist ” ^ 

Needless to say that many of the letters contain those 
more or less earnest reiiroachcs us to coldness, &c , 
which arc necessary counters m the gaiiic of love ; 
but Victor could never have had any real doubts about 
his sw'eclhcart’s devotion, since she even olTercd — if 
he could not obtain his father’s consent — to leave her 
home and go away with him, thus forcing the f.imily 
to agree to their marriage Happily, no such heioic 
measure w'as necessary, for, as the year 1822 advanced, 
the prospect grew' brighter To begin with, Hugo’s 
friends — notably Lamcnnais — ^w'ere exerting themscives 
to procure him a Civil List pension; fecoiidly# the 
poet brought out m June his first book, a collection 
of poems — several have already been menlioncd — 
W'hicli had mostly appealed before separately, cither 
in the Conservatcur Litlcrairc or in brochure form, afti 
which were now published in one volume with the title 
Odes et Podsies Diverses. It seems that he w'as urged 
to this venture by his friends, many of wdiom, like himself, 
belonged to the Socidtd des Bonnes Lettres — ^fin asso- 
ciation for the spreading by literature of Royalist and 
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Catholic ideaj^. For Hilgo’s circle of acquaintance 
in the literary world had been growing rapidly. Besides 
Lamartine and De Vigny^ one might mention Emile 
Deschamps, Jules Lef^vre, Mile. Delphine Gay and her 
mother, and last — but not least interesting — a friend 
of Paul Fouchcr whom the latter brought one day to 
Gentilly; “A pretty boy with slim figure and fiaxen 
hair, wide nostrils and lips of vermilion red. His face, 
of*liigh colour and oval shape, was remarkable by the 
fact that, the place of the eyebrows was taken by what 
seemed two semicircles of a blood <red tint. After 
dinner he entertained the company by a most lifelike 
' imitation of a drunken man ” This youthful decadent 
was Alfred dc Mussel, aged about thirteen. 

Hugo’s first book had some difiieully in finding a 
publisher. The commcreiaJ instinct fights shy of 
poetry, ^^hlch it legards as dead stock. And yet 
there had been some notable verse published lately in 
France — m 1819 Andr6 Chenier’s Podsics, in 1820 Lamar- 
tine’s McditalionSt in 1822 De Vigny’s PoPmes, and 
now these Odes ^ The little volume took its chance 
unaided by any adventitious attractions It was in 
duodecimo form, printed on a muddy-grey paper, 
in poor type and iinconspicuous binding. Nor was it 
much displayed in the shop-fronts. Abel Hugo, much 
interested m his brother’s work, was urging a book- 
seller to give it a show in liis window. “ Why,” 
exclaimed the tradesman in indignant surprise, “if I 
did so, it would be taking up the place of a book ! ” 
Nevertheless, the Odes sold fairly well One of the 
first purchasers was King Louis XVIII 's reader, 
and Ills Majesty not only had the poems read to him, 
Tmt read them himself and annotated them critically. 
iNatiirally he was best pleased with the ode referring 
to himself, in the margin of which he wrote “ Superbe ” ! 
The edition, consisting of fifteen hundred co])ies, the 

^ Tho majonty of these wore incorporated afterwards m the Odes 
el BaUadea (1825). ■ 
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price being 2 francs 50, was* sold out ly four months’ 
tilftc, and the author realised 750 francs There whs a 
preface, of course, but one remarkably short and to the 
point, very different from that momu mental verbosity 
into which Hugo’s prefaces swelled as time went on. 
The most important sentence of it runs thus : , 

“In the publication of this book Iheic are two 
intentions — one political hnd the other literiuy ; but 
in the author’s mind the former is the consequeftce 
of the latter, for the history of men has a poetje aspect 
only when judged jtom the elevation of monarchic ideas 
and religious beliefs ” 

There we have, in a phrase, Hugo’s standpoint at 
this time It cannot be pretended that his book 
created anything like the impicssion made two years 
before by the Meditations, but it was warmly and grate- 
fully acclaimed in Royalist salons To it, no doubt, 
the poet mainly owxd the pension of 1000 francs which 
the King ordered to be paid him henceforth from his 
privy puisc, and which came most ojiportunely in view 
of his desired marriage About the origin of this 
pension thcie is another more lomantic story which has 
long taken its place among the most pleasing of Hugo’s 
legends. In 1822 a school friend of Victor’s, Delon 
by name, had been concerned in the Saumur coiispiiacy, 
and having fled had been condemned to death in his 
absence. The young poet, deeply distressed for his 
friend — ^though, of course, witli no political sympathy 
for him — wrote through the post to Delon's mother 
offering her fugitive son a refuge in his own lodgings, 
“ where,” said he, “ they will never think of looking 
for him, since they know how staunch a Royalist I am ” 
Nothing came of the letter, and the incident passed 
out of Hugo’s memory until it was recalled to him 
three years later in a conversation with M Roger, 
the Postmaster-General, who was also an Academician. 

“ By the way,” said M. Roger, “ do you know how 
you came to get your first pension — ^the one in 1822 ? ” 
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“ 1 always thought it \vas meant as a reward for 
my \nodest services to literature ” » 

‘ Oh no ! Do you remember having a friend called 
Delon ? ” 

“ Yes« the man who was sentenced to death as a 
conspirator.’* 

“ Exactly so And do you remember, at the time 
he was fleeing from justice, ‘writing to his mother and 
asking her to forward your letter to him, oUcring him 
a shelter dundcr your roof ? ” 

“ Why, yes, I did ; but how do you know anything 
about it ? ” 

“ Wait a moment and I w'ill show you,” said the 
Dirccteur des Posies ; and he sent for a file of documents', 
one of which he took and handed to Victor, who was 
amazed to find it .in ov.ict cojiy of Ins letter. 

“ What * ” he stammered, “ what on eartli docs this 
mean ? ” 

“It mcfins, my innficcnt >oung fiicnd, that when 
you write to a conspirator wliom all the police of France 
are in search of it is very unwise to drop your letter 
into the post ” 

“ So you kept my letter, did you ? ” 

“ Not at all We merely nuide a copy of the letter, 
then rescaled it and sent it on to its destination ” 

“So that my letter was used as a trap, and Delon 
would have thought me an accomplice in the scheme ! 
How horiible, how vile ! ” Hugo exclaimed 

“ You need not distress yourself. Delon was not in 
France at the t imc, so it was impossible for him to come 
to your house. No harm was done, you sec, and on 
the contrary the only result was a good one. For the 
^King, when your letter was brought before him, said : 

• ‘ That IS, written by a fine young fellow, and does him 
credit I shall give him the next pension that falls 
vacant.’ ” 

Such is the story, authentic, no doubt, in every 
detail as regards the incident — for sympathy with thc^ 
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outlawed and the oppressed was alwayscone of Hugo’s 
mCst amiable virtues — but that the Delon affair nad 
anythin;; to do with his pension is difficult to believe. 
Louis XVIII. had never been chary of recognising 
literary merit. Lnmaitine, Soumet, and others had 
already been rewarded, .and what was more natural 
than that the RoNahf't poet par excellence — ^the man 
whose verse had moir mal the death of the Due de Bcrri 
and hailed the birth dJ the Due de Bordeaux — should 
receive his mark of favt iir ? That Victor was', in "fact, 
now regarded in France as the most representative 
poet of his paity is attested by a remark m one of 
Stendhal’s loiters “ The Edinhiirgji Review” he writes, 
“ is quite mistaken m supposing that M. de Lamartine 
IS the poet of the ultras: the real poet of that parly is 
M Hugo This gentleman has the same soit of talent 
ns Young, the author of Nif^ht Thoughts It cannot be 
denied that he is a very clever verse-maker ; unfoi In- 
nately he IS somniferous ” 

Such was the opinion of the sardonic Stendhal — 
an opponent, of com sc, of the existing rigime and a 
devoted Bonapaihst, Imt a fairly acute judge of 
tendencies. As lo his conipari'.on of Hugo with Young 
and his epithet samnifire, that is not perhaps a 
very happy cniicism; but it must be remembered 
that the author of Le Rouge ct Le Noir ^vas always the 
slave of a few pet adjectives, mostly depreciatory. 

On the day when the Odt s were published Victor sent 
the first copy to IVUlc Fouchcr with this dcdicalion : 
“ A mon Adfile bieii-aimdc, Tange qui cst ma seulc gloire 
comme mon seul bonheur. Victor ” This premier 
exemplaire, which may be seen m the Hugo Museum — an 
unimposing little book, on paper of poor quality and m 
coarse blue boarding — had an eventful history. It was* 
lost apparently in one of the poet’s many moves, and 
nothing was known of it. But wdicn, long after Hugo’s 
death, his belongings were being collected in the Place des 
Vosges, a stranger wrote to the late Paul Meurice,who 
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was in charge /)f the woilc, saying that he possessed 
whal might be an interesting relic and offering to send it. 
The offer was gladly accepted without the least idea 
that the relic in question was so precious a one as the 
first copy of Hugo’s first book. The stranger professed 
to have got it from a lady who had given it to him in 
exchange for a copy of BouillcL, of \\ Inch he possessed 
two. 

Being now, thanks to his pension, “ passing rich on 
£40 a year,” and having devoted the £30 realised by his 
book to 2 )iirchasiug for Ad^le a cashmere shawl (without 
^ which m those days no bride’s outfit was complete), 
Victor persuaded the Fouchers that thcic need be no 
further delay of his marriage with their daughter He 
also obtained the formal conscnl of his father, necessary 
m the case of a minor ; and some polite correspondence 
passed between the ^icnciaf and M. Fouchcr, m which 
the lattci oficred — for the ])icscnt and until they should 
be able to stait a house on their own account — a home 
to the young couple under his roof. This kindly, if rather 
uncomfoitablc, arrangement was accepted for the sake 
of economy 

And so, at last, love and const aiicy triumphed 
over all obstacles. The last of the lovc-Ietteis is dated 
October 4, and the marriage took place on October 12, 
1822, the religious service being held at Saint-Sulpicc, 
in that same Chapel of the Virgin whcie sixteen montlis 
before the last rites had been celebrated over Victor’s 
mother. The bridcgioom’s “witnesses,” as shown by 
the register, were his friend Allied de Vigny and his 
old schoolmaster Biscarrat of the Pension Coidier days. 
It IS a remarkable fact that, when dictating his memoirs 
\lIiigo lacontd, &e ), the poet gave the names of his 
‘witnesses ^as Ancelot a nd Soiimet . This hqise of memory 
(as M. Bird lemarlcs), though less giavc than that 
of pious ^ncas who umid the llames of Troy forgot even 
the name of his wife, is yet sulliCiCiiMy strange to 
illustrate how cautious we have to be m accepting ^ 
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Hugo's statements about himself Gcnpral Hugo, ^ho 
at Blois. did not attend the wedding, but he came 
to Pans on the following day m consequence of a 
terrible event which ilung a dark shadow over an occasion 
otherwise full of ]oy. At the wedding dinner, 'which 
was held in a large room adjoining the Fouchers’ fipart< 
mciits ill the Hotel Toulouse, it was noticed that 
Eugene Hugo’s manner was strange and his spepch 
incoherent. His brother Abel and another sitting 

near got him away from the table \i it hout fittracting 
attention and took him home Next morning the 
poor fellow was found m a violent fit of madness 
The cjisjs passed, but Eugene never recovered his 
health and had eventually to be kept in a home for 
cases of menial aflliction until his death in 1837 This 
sad aJTair, nliicli brought General Hugo to Pans, seems 
also to have drawn him closer to his youngest son ; 
their relations, at any rate, became more cordial than 
liithcito The old soldier had been bitterly disnp- 
prnntcd that his sons did not follow his own profession, 
bill non perhaps he recognised that Victor had chosen 
the career in which he would distinguish himself most 
The General was also, we may veil believe, quite pleased 
with tlic ehaiming daug^iter-in-lnw who had joined his 
family We find Victor, shortly after his marriage, 
writing to his father in this alTectionate strain : 

“ Your angelic Adipic joins her expressions to mine 
She would like to write lo you hciself if she dared ; 
but now that we two arc but one, my heart has become 
hers for j^ou.” 



CHAPTER IV 

1822-1827 


Han d'lshtnth and its critics . So-called “ editions ” of Tfugo’s 
works ■•The Muv' Fiantai^r Nodiei’s »V«/on NtniveVcsOdes: 
Hugo's w.ining Hoyalism . (Vmhecration of Charles X Visit 
to iiamiirtinc 'lour m Siiit/.f'ilaiid Bug-Jargal Odea et 
JinUadt s iS.iinte-lk u\(''s (.nlu ism 'J'ho Austiiiin insult and 
the Od< a la Cutonn<‘ I'Jiu tuiiiing-point in Hugo’s ojiimons 

ArTEu thcir the ynun^j couple lived at first, 

as aiiiinoed, amUi the Foiichcis At the end of 1822 
a second edition <if th« OJrx appeared, with a preface m 
which the inelTectivcncss of French lyric pocliy was 
attributed to the excessive use of apostrophe, exclama- 
tion, and other ihclorieal devices In Februaiy 1823 
Ilan d' Islamic w'as ]niblished anonymously The senti- 
mental origin and mlcicst of this tale have been already 
refeired to; it claims attention also as Hugo’s first 
effort in fiction. “ My romance,” says he, “ was a 
drama, the scenes of w'hieh were tableaux, while descrip- 
tion took the place of stage-setting and costumes. The 
characters were loft to describe themselves by their 
own words and actions, that being an idea which I had 
got from the novels of Walter Scott.” 

Another idea due to the same source was, no doubt, 
the prominence of “ local colour,” obtained in this case 
by a study of works on the subject But besides Scott 
"^there is another influence evident in Han d'Islande — 
J;hat of the once-famous if now forgotten Maturm, that 
high priest of horror whase Bertram and Melmoth 
enjoyed such a vogue m the beginning of last century. 
Nearer home, Victor had before him other sjiccimens 

of the same style in Nodicr’s Smarra and Les Vampires, ^ 

47 
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which were probably intended as a sJdt on the genre 
fisdnStiqiie. But Hugo was not the man to take things 
skittishly, and if he imitated these models he outdid 
them in gruesomeness, with the result that the horrific 
becomes the merely ludicrous and fails altogether of its 
clTcct. Who would not laugh rather than sljiudder 
when he reads of a monstrous hero who feeds on human 
flesh and drinks from a skull a blend of human blood and 
sea-water ? Indeed, Hugo’s first novel is very ' far 
from the excellence of his first poems, doubtless because 
fiction requires some knowledge of the world and of 
the possibilities of things, ^whereas poetry is not fettered 
by such requirements. Kindly critics like Nodier and' 
Mery could find grounds for praise and promise for the 
future in the author's erudition, his poA\er of nairative, 
his 2 )icturesque and vivid style ; but the majority of 
the critics were anything but kmdly One of these 
dreadfully smart people wrote : “ We are told that 
genius and madness are near akin : if it be so, we may 
safely say that the author of Han d*Islandc comes very 
near to genius ” 

And yet, given all its extravagance and immaturity, 
this book has a distinct interest for those students of 
Hugo who can discern m some of ils chaiactcrs and 
situations a rough sketch — ^so to speak — of what eight 
years later became a finished picture in Notre Dame dc 
Paris Spiagudry, alike in appearance and in character, 
IS a jjrototype of the famous (irmgoirc ; Lieu! cnant 
d’Ahlefeld foreshadows the dandified Cajitain Pheebus , 
the Governor of Dronthcim ordeimg his secretary to 
read out to him the petitions addressed to the Govern- 
ment reminds us of the well-known scene in Notre Dame 
between Louis XI. and his barber Olivier Ic Daim. 

Han d'Islande, however — ^to return to 1823 — did not 
sell quite so rapidly as Nodier had predicted from its 
nightmare qualities. There was, also, a pretty quarrel 
between the author and his original publishers, who, 
though insolvent at the time, protested against the 
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issue of a so-calle^ second edition of Han d'lskmde by 
anothelt firm vrhile there remained — as they declared — ' 
in their warehouse five hundred unsold copies of the 
first edition.^ These vexations must, however, have 
been counterbalanced by the grant of a second pension 
— ^this tyne of 2000 francs from the IVIinistry of the 
Interior — ^which was made in February 1823, and on 
, the strength of which Hugo and his wife, leaving the 
•Fouclfcrs, took rooms of their own in 90 Rue de Vau- 
^irard -Here, in August, a baby boy was born who 
only survived two months, and whose death is the 
subject of the ode A Vombre d'un enfant. Here, also, 
some close and lasting friendships were formed — ^with 
Dcvdria the painter, with his pupil Louis Boulanger, 
and others of the Romantic school of art ; more espe- 
pially with the famil}’ of Nodier, w^ho about now became 
librarian at the Arsenal, and wdiose kindly appreciation 
of JIan d'lslande had opened the way for intimacy; 
w hile close by in the Rue de Vaugirard lived Sainte- 
B(‘urc, not yet an acquaintance but soon to become for 
a while the poet’s greatest ally Hugo, after publishing 
his novel, returned to poetry and criticism. In the 
course of 1823 he wrote quite a score of fresh odes, two 
of w'hich — ^the Ode d mon Pere and La Bande noire — 
appeared first in the Muse Frangaise, To enumerate 
all the writers in this short-lived but brilliant periodical 

^ Fi^urca about tho cditionn of Huf^o’s works aro not of much use 
It would bponi, for exam pin, that £(>9 Orientalea wont through no fewer 
than fourtne-n " editions ” between January and February 1829, since 
m tho collected works tlicro oro two prefaces to this book, one dated 
January and being that of the firbt edition, another dated February 
and professing to hr that of tho fourteenth I'dition. Fouitccn (vhtions 
of ^volume of poetry in one month * That takes some swallowing 
*Tho mystery is further deepened by a reference elsewhere to tho 
Oncp^dlea having reaehed their atj^h edition in March 1830 Wo can 
only conclude that many of these so-called “ editions ” wore bogus 
issues designed to impress tho pubhc, and were manufactured out of 
one single edition by making some shght change in the lettering or 
19ie bindmg A tnck of tho trado, per^ps, but one which the groat 
poet apparently accepted with complacence. 
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would fill a page ; Victor’s*chief contnbutions to it were 
'five critical articles (on Quentin Dunoard, on the ESsai sur 
VIndiffcrcnce, on Voltaire, on Byron, and on De Vigny’s 
£/oa), all which, except the last, were republished — with 
alterations ^ — in lAllerature et Philosophie mSUcs (1834) 
From the many contributors to the Muse Frfinoaisc a 
small inner group was formed — a kind of non-combative 
llomaiitic cntciic, a mild forerunner of the Cenacle of, 
1829 — tlcvotcd chiefly to the cult of the Middle Ages — • 
to grim castles, fair chdtelaines, pages, herpiitsj mendi- 
cants, minstrels, goblins, elves, familiar spirits, and all 
the rest Tin presiding genius of this happy band was 
the gentle and ironical Nodicr, who had already mifde 
many an excursion into the realms of the unori hodox 
“Nodicr's salon ” it might bcciilled, for it was at his house 
that llicsc people most often gathered together, calling 
each other by their Christian #iamcs and indulging in a 
certain amount of harmless ])rcciosily. In a literary 
sen. c they were (pule catholic, having no quarrel with 
the Classics, but merely asserting the light of literal uic 
to And insjiiration from every peiiod of the woild — 
from Chiistianity no less than from paganism® How 

* la llio oriL'inal im Quentin Duruiird, N.ipalc'im ih Hpokon of 
tiH iL “ lilind triiiul ^il'i no undrrdtanclini; ot llit* national hpint " , but 
Ion >o.iTH lut' r llufio hud nine to ioi;nid N.iiiolonii iw a bom'licint 
dchtrnx'L of kiiigts — a republican in diu^uiso And k) hu exi>un^cd 
all (hilt p.ihsiLiro Almiii will inf; in 1823, h(‘ attacked Scott for choosuni:; 
from all the Tmich kinRH hurli an unworthy one as I^ouis Xt , “ a truly 
Kiif^hbli lUHpiration,’' Ha>s ho. 1*ul in ISU, iF'igu — having lumHclf 
llireo ycara Ix'foie inodo coiiMdornhlo uw' of Louis XI. in Notn Dame 
— felt that his critiLUsm was iidiculow Out, then fore, poca the whole 
Bcntimro Similarly, many paasagrs in pr.iibo of Chateaubriand were 
deleted from the essay on Uvnin when it was n'puhhshed If one 
notes tliobc littlo details it is nut from any objection to Hugo’s alteration 
of opinions, but hecaubo the articles in Littirnture it Phifosnpkie pATcss* 
to he reprinted from tlio Mvsr Fianeaise without any chango ” I 

® Besides Nodicr and Hupo, the other chief members of this group 
wore Soumet, Guiraud, Jules de Rcss6giiier — all three SouthemeTs ; 
Alfred do Vigny and Ouspard do Pons — both cx-officers ; Emila 
Desclmmps, Adolphe do Saint-Volry, and Mile. Delphino Gay (aftoi- 
wards Muio. de Girardin) 
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little^Hugo hilns^lf was as yet prepared for raising any 
battle-cry may be seen from his preface to the Nouvelles 
Odes (1824), which establishes two points — first, that 
there already existed a rivalry of the so-called Classic an4 
Romantic parties ; and secondly, that in Victor’s opinion 
there \'as no need for such rivalry since there was 
nothing to fight about “ ITc has no notion,” he sa}s, 
“ wljiit IS the mciining of h genre classique or le genre 
romantique, for himself he finds that his admiration of 
Shakespeare and Calderon docs not m the least impair liis 
admiration of Racine and Boilcau The one reproach 
to which I he great Frencli poets of the seventeenih 
century are liable is that they limited themselves to 
pagan theology and to the histtiry of Gieece and Rome, 
when they might have found more insjuiing themes in 
• the religion of Cliiist and in 1 he history of France ” A 
patriotic and a religious imjuilsc— that was as yet all 
that French roiiicinli(‘ism meant Even as concerned 
style and language Hugo was at pains to deny any 
departure fiom time-honoured models To a critw*, 
who in the Journal des Dehath (June 1 1, 182 1) had dis- 
covered in the Nouvclh'fi Odes certain heretical metaphors, 
he replied at length, justifying Ins jihrascs by rcfcicnce 
to Horace and Virgil as well as to French authors. 

But if m literature this poet still believed himself a 
Conservative, there arc several signs that in polities liis 
devotion to the Bourbon family was beginning to wane 
One may sec this clearly in the Ode d mon Pere, celebrat- 
ing those heroes who had carried the flag of Fi ance to 
every country, while distinguishing between their glory 
and the personal ambition of the tyrant who had led 
them. Before long that distinction will fade away : 

“ Bonaparte ” will become “ Napoleon,” the “ tyrant ” 
a -second Charlemagne It was doubtless Hugo’s 
reconciliation with his father which contributed most to 
this change of feeling ; he tells us, too, that the Delon 
episode opened his eyes to the abuse of arbitrary 
government — though only the most innocent senti- 
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mcntalism could imagine that any government .would 
have acted differently. But this affair had occurred 
under the comparatively liberal rule of Louis XVIII 
When that King died he was succeeded (1824) by his 
brother, and then Victor’s alienation fiom royalty 
proceeded apace Louis XVIII had been at ''any rate 
a man of prudence, with a definite regard for jiojmlar 
rights, and, in spite of his gout, a saving sense of 
humour; Charles X was — ^to condense the verdict of 
history — simjily stupid 

But Hugo certainly had no personal cause for dissatis- 
faction at t!ic outset of the new reign, for in April 1825 
he and Lamartine wxre created Chevaliers of Die Legion 
of Honour At the same t ime he icccivcd an invil at ion, 
— or command — to attend the King's conscci.itioii, 
w'hicli was fixed for May 20 Ills journey to ilic ancient 
cathedral city of Rhcims w'as*’Tnale m compaii> with 
Nodier and tw'o others Along the whole road lioin 
Pans, specially gravelled foi this occasion, i ceaseless 
stream of vehicles jiourcd, giving to couiitrv secius all 
the animation of a crow'ded street. Ilav^ing iicglcHcd 
to engage rooms at Rhcinis, the travellcis would h.ux 
found themselves obliged to cncainj) foi the night in the 
open air had it not been for the kindness oC one of tlic 
pcnsionna%7es of the local theatre, who gave them up 
her sitting-room 

The ceremony next dav was an imposing one To 
an artistic taste like Hugo's it would ecitainl> have 
seemed better to leave the cathedral walls in then severe 
simplicity than to decorate them with tinsel and paste- 
board ; but otherwise it was all very fine —the gieat 
nave filled with splendid costumes of men and women, 
the throne with princes and ambassadors at its steps, 
the peers of France on its right, the deputies on its left 
Chateaubriand, of course, was there, rather contemp- 
tuous of the proceedings “ Trestles and a cheap-jack 
show — ^that is what it w'as,” he said afterw'ardo “I 
should like to have seen the chureh unadorned, the King 
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on horseback, two Looks open before him — the 
Gospel and the Charter, religion and liberty — instead of 
all this tawdry theatricalism. Why, they don't even 
know how to spend money to good effect. Would you 
believe it ? There has been a sort of stable war between 
the Kipg of France and the English Ambassador, and 
our King got the worst of it. Yes, the Ambassador’s 
turn-out was so splendid that the King's carriage would 
have looked like a hackney cab beside it. So the 
Ambassador, when this was pointed out to him, was 
^ kind enough to ride in a more modest conveyance 
— out of pity for the King of France I ” Naturally 
Clial caubriand, having been recently dismissed from 
ollu'c, was not m the mood to be pleased; and 
when, two days later, the King received in the 
calhedral the Chevaliers ot the Order of the Saiiit- 
Espnt, some malign jchaiirc placed the cx-Ministor 
next to his successful iival, M de Vill61e, the man who 
had ousted him from the Government. Unfoitunatcly 
Chcilcaubriaiid's pun> form did not lend itself well to the 
heavy ceremonial dress, and the best part of him — his 
head —was almost huiicd beneath a large plumed hat. 
Villele, on the other hand, w'as a big handsome man 
uho bore his court tiapjnngs wx‘ll Siicctators could 
not but notice the contrast. “ There stood the trium- 
phant Minister,” says Hugo, ” quite happy and self- 
satisfied, looking at his fallen colleague without appear- 
ing to recognise him, wuth all the profound indifference 
and contempt of a man who possesses a portfolio for a 
man who possesses only genius.” 

While still at Rheims Victor composed the Ode sur 
le Sactr, which three wxeks later he had the honour of 
))resentmg personally to the King. Lamartine also — 
tjiough ill-hcallh pieventcd him being present at the 
ceremony — had written his Chant du Sacre, and the 
same subject hud inspired a multitude of minor pens. 

It was now that, in response to a lung -standing invita- 
tion, Hugo paid a visit to his brother poet, w'ho was 
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residing at Saint -Point near*Macon ; thp visit bein|; the 
first stage in a trip to Switzerland which Nodier, with 
his wife and daughter, and Victor, with Mme Hugo and 
their infant Ldopoldine, undertook together in the 
summer of 1825. The expenses of the excursion were 
to be paid for by a book describing the journey- which 
Nodier was to write with some contributions from 
Victor Hugo, and which was to be illustrated by a 
painter — Guc — wlio accompanied the party The 
chief jioiTit was that an obliging publisher, Urbam 
Cauel, advanced the greater part of the money, and thus 
enabled the travellers to set foith with a light heart 
and a full purse. But the book, at any rate in its' 
projected form, seems never to have been wiitten 
Nodier was dilatoiy, tJie engravings took a long 
time to prepare, and the publisher went banknijit 
before the work was ready Hugo, however, claims 
to have done his jiait, a specimen of which is given iii 
the pages of Hugo raconU, describing the jouiney from 
Sallcnches to Chamonix In any case the tom was 
most successful, and the few days spent on the way at 
Saint-Point w'ere enjoyed both by host (as Lamailine’s 
coircsjiondciicc shows) and by guests Nodier was 
a delightful travelling companion, with all the store of 
quaint anecdote and ironical paradox for which he was 
famous' Thus at Essonne, where they stopped for 
refreshments, he explained the interest of the inn m 
which they were «'is being the place where Lesurc{ucs 
was cajiturcd ; hence much talk on the ‘‘ Lyons Mail ” 
story and its unfortunate victim, whom Nodier had 
known personally. 

“ And then,” he .added solemnly, “ there is another 
tragic event connected wilh this sjiot. As every one" 
know's, a man is not always certain of being the father 
of his childien ; w'ell, I maintain that a mother is some- 
times liable to the same uncertainty ” 

“ What do you mean ? ’ exclaimed his hearers 

“ You see that bill lard-t able in the next room,” he 
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repliec^; “it was, just two Jrcars ago that a party of 
nurses who had been to Paris to fetch babies for suclding 
were returning to Burgundy with the infants. While 
lunching in this inn they deposited the little creatures 
on that billiard-table. Meanwhile it happened that 
some countrymen strolled in to have a game, fur which 
purpose they removed the babies from the table and 

• deposited them indiscriminately on the scats round the 
room. When the nurses came back they were in a 
^iiice pHedicamcnt : how was each to recognise her own 
particular charge, babies being all exactly alike ? 
There was nothing for it but to trust to chance, and pick 
them up at random, with nothing to guide them except 
the distinction of sex The result was that many a 
mother must afterwards have been fondling and 

• ciiicssiiig the child of some other wcmuin 

“Really, now!” obssrved Mine Nodicr, “surely the 
babies’ linen would have been mark(‘d ? ” 

“ My dear,” re[)licd her husband with his peculiar 
gravity, “ if you once begin to inquire into probability 
you will never in live at truth ” 

As they journeyed ahmg — ^the Hugos m one eaniage, 
the Nodicrs m another, and the two vehicles con- 
stantly abreast — Victor grew enthusiastic ovoi vener- 
able churches, ruined castles, and other moniiiiicnts of 
antiquity ; he was indignant at the barbarism which 
would neglect, abolish, or rashly renovate such things, 
and this was the spirit which jiromplcd him soon 
afterwards to ^vritc the little pamphlet entitled Gucirc 
aux Ddmolisseurs From Maium they diverged, as 
has been said, to Lamartine’s house at Saint-Pomt 
The poet, in his invitations to Hugo, had spoken 
of “cimes cr^nelces,” “ herre touffu,” “la tcintc 
dcs ans,” and other such picturesque features of 
his dwelling Great, therefore, was Victi^r’s surprise 
and disappointment to find a house with an ordinary 
tiled roof, not a vestige of ivy on its walls, and a 
yellowish whitewash instead of the “ tint of years.” 
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But where is your bouse," he exclaimed, " the 
chateau of your poetry ? ’* 

“ This IS it,” replied Lamartine, ” only I have 
rendered it habitable. The thick ivy made the walls 
damp and gave me rheumatism, so 1 had it taken aw'ay ; 
the grey stones had a depressing cilect on me, sp 1 have 
modernised the place. Ruins are good to describe, but 
very inconvenient to live in ” 

After a few days at Saint-Point the party contmued 
then journey to Switzerland, reaching Lausanne, (icneva, 
and ultimately Chamonix The numntains and valleys 
of that familiar region, seen now by the young poet for 
the first time, aroused an enthusiasm which cxpicsscJ 
Itself in many eloquent passages of his biography, 
notably that one in which he conlrasls the clciual 
works of Nature w'lth the pciisliable monuments of muii 
The tiavcllcis neither sought ivbcuLines nor met with 
any, except that a guide’s mistake on the Mcr dc Glace 
brought Hugo for a moment into a perilous position 
They went no lurthcr than Chamonix, and reliaocd 
their steps regretfully, calculating that they had just 
enough money to get them home, but on the way back 
they indulged their jiarticulur hobbies — ^Nodier for 
old and rare books, Hugo for architectural remains 
Wheiever they stopped, the first thing they did was to 
ply the hotel-keeper with eager and Minultaiieous 
questions on these points Between the two the poor 
man was generally so puzzled that his rejihcs were 
mixed and un.s«iti.sIactoi} The enthusiasts grew im- 
patient with him and wilh each other. 

“ 1 declare,” said Nodicr, ** } ou have gut Early Gothic 
on the brain.” 

” What about you and your Elzevirs ? ” retorted 
Victor. 

When they reached Paris at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, they had enjoyed themselves so w'ell that of 
the £70 advanced to each by the publisher neither had 
so much as a sovereign lefc. 
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Early next yjar (1826) Hugo published his second 
romalice, Bug-Jargal, unless mure properly we ought to 
call it his first ; for^ as a short story, it had been written 
seven years before and had been inserted m the Con- 
servateur LitUraire, It now appeared in an enlarged 
form, f},nd with one or two additional characters, 
especially that of the d\Narf llabibrah, who, in Hugo's 
gallery of monstrosities, is a successor to Hans of Iceland. 
The s<*cne of thestor^ is Saint Domingo during the slave 
revolt of 1701 , its hero is a generous and faithful negro, 
whose soul is as while as his skin is black The events 
arc supposed to be i elated as a pcrsi^nal expeiicncc by 
Cajitain d’Aiiverney to liis bi other olliccis round a 
camp fire during the wais of 1708 ; and Ilabibi'ali's fate, 
as in his struggle with l)Au^clllcy he hangs over a 
jirecipicc, held for a low luomcnts by the loot of a tree, 
IS c\ ideally the aulhoi* last draft of (lie famous dcalli- 
sccne of Aiclidcacon Frollo in Noire Dame Apart 
from this, it is doubtful wheliicr Bug-Jargal was im- 
pfioved by being developed from a conle into a rotuan, 
with lengthy orations and intciminabie dialogues 

At the end of the same year we have a thud volume 
of poetry, the Odes et Ballades, which was a rcjirint of 
some of the earlier odes togclher with additional ones — 
wiittcn in 1H2j — and with ten ballads After saying 
that by “ ode ” he means a poem relating to some 
religious, personal, or conf cinporary subject, by “ ballad ” 
one dealing with some legend or pojiular tradition, the 
author in his Pichice declares himself against any 
stereotyped distinctions in poetiy. “What is ically 
beautiful and true,” he says, “ will be so everywhere : 
what IS dramatic in a novel will be dramatic on the 
stage ; what is lyrical in a couplet will be lyrical in 
a^ strophe ; in short, the only distinction in works 
of the intellect is between good and bad ’’ Then 
follows a favourite analogy to illustrate the dilTercnce 
between order and regulariiy “A Gothic cathedral 
presents admirable order in its simple irregularity. . . . 
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Regularity is the taste of mediocrity, order is the^aste 
of genius. . . . The spirit of imitation is the scourge of 
art ; let us admire the great masters, not imitate them. 

. . The poet should have only one model — ^nature ; only 
one guide — ^tnith Of all books two alone need to be 
studied by him, the Bible and Homer, which constitute 
two worlds for thought ’* 

This protest against formalism, vague and innocuous as 
it appears, raised considerable criticism, mostly hostile. 
Hugo liimKclC speaks of it as “ hoisting the fitig cTf free- 
dom ” But the most noteworthy criticism of the 
Odes et Ballades 'was one which dealt w'lth the poems, 
not with the preface, and was written by Sfimtc-Beuve’. 
Notew'orthy, because the critic, while rendering full 
praise to the beauties of the Odes, sounded a note of 
warning about the dangers into w'hich Hugo’s talent 
might lead him He detected already a tendency to 
over-dcsenption and a lack of reserve which, if not 
chci'ked, nught become the besetting sm of a poet so 
rich in language, in imagery, in fancy “ Let M Hugo,” 
he wrote, “ guard himself above all things against tJie 
excess of his power and the abuse of his gifts ; let him 
avoid the sort of brilliancy which dazzles and liiirts ; 
w'hich has no sense of jiroportion, no gradation of 
colour, no knowiedge of pcr.s])cctive, and devotes as 
much space to describing the folds of a mantle as it 
does to developing the noblest thought ” 

Sainte-Bcuve was, of course, at this time only an 
iinknow'n young man of twenty -tlircc, not the great 
arbiter of taste he afterwards became ; but it may safely 
be said that he never wrote a more just or prophetic 
appreciation than these tw'o articles in the Globe of 
January 1827. At the same time his notice was kindly 
and often enthusiastic, so much so tliat the author, 
having ascertained W'ho the critic was, called on him 
to express his thanks Such was the beginning between 
tJiese two cinmcnt persons of a rncndship, ardent while 
it lasted, m the course of which the critic lost himself 
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for a (ime m th^ admirer and Sainte-Beuve served as 
trumpeter-in-chief to Victor Hugo — so far as any 
delegation of that office was necessary.^ 

Politically the Odes et Ballades contain no indication 
of a change in the writer’s opinions. But it was only a 
few weeks later that the event occurred which the poet 
in his later phases always assigned as the beginning of 
- his bfcak with royalism, and the starting-point of his 
career as a Liberal and Republican At the restoration 
of the Bourbons Austria had stipulated that titles 
Dome by I‘Vench marshals w'hieh implied and recalled 
conquests over places in the Austiian Empire should 
b6 dropped It was a delicate question, for the French 
Government did not dare jmblicly to enforce the agree- 
ment ; find it was principally owing to the tact and 
•goodwill of tlic Austrian Anilnissador, Baron dc Vincent, 
that unpleasantness had hitherto been avoided But 
at the beginning of 1827 came a new Ambassador, 
Count Appony, presumably with instructions to bring 
till** matter to an open issue And so one evening at a 
reception at the Aiisti lan Embassy, the Due de Turente, 
arriving to jiay his respects, was amazed to hear himself 
announced sinijily as “ Marshal Macdonald ” ; a few 
minutes later came the Due dc Dalmatic, whom in 
like manner the usher announced as “ Marshal Soult ” 
And while tlic two distinguished soldiers were still 
wondering at tins substitution of their family names 
for their titles, the same thing hajipcncd to the Due dc 
Tr6vise and the ])iic dc Reggio, introduc'cd respectively 
as “M Ic Marcchal Moitier ” and “M le Marechal 
Oudinot Evidcnl ly 1 his was no nicrc lackey’s blunder, * 
but a picjiarccl insult The aggrieved marshals with- 
drew in a body ; the papers next day took up the inci- 
dent ; and it became the subject of questions in the 
Chamber of Dcjiuties. Opportunely at this moment 

^ Hugo refers tlic origin of tins friendship to th(‘ cril>iu's interest in 
Cromwell soino months later , but tho above is Saintu-iieuvo s version, 
and probably tho correct one. 
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Hugo came forward wilh His Ode d la folonne, those fine 

verses beginning 

0 munumont vcngeur, trophdo ind61ebile ' 

spirited expression of patriotism and a proud assertion 
of the splendour of French arms. The ode, published 
in the Journal des D^hats, was a fitting reply to the 
Austrian insult, but accoidmg to Hugo it was much 
more than that. He felt, says he, that he was no longer 
a Venddan but a Frenchman ; he realised a ^France 
greater than any political paity — ^a Fiance \\hich woul-» 
disown no pivrt of its history lie accepted now not 
the Army only — ^as in the Ode d mon Phe but the 
leader of that Army, the Emperor ; and he wrote now 
not “ Buonaparte,” nor even “ Bonaparte, but 
“ Napoldon ” To the Royalist party and its journals, 
he dccltues, this seemed likcoii desertion : to attack 
Austria w'as in their eyes to attack the Bouibons, whom 
Aiisliui hud brought back to I ranee; to glorify the 
Maislials W'as to glorify the Empire Hugo, in fact, asks 
us to imagine him as standing forth to vindicate the 
honour of the Army, and thereby incurring the dislike 
and distrust of that party which, in its devotion to the 
Bourbons, rejoiced ar any disparagement of Napoleon 
This pleasing theoiy does not, however, correspond to 
the easily asceitaincd facts of the time The senti- 
ments which the poet voiced in his Ode d la Colonne were 
those not of one party but of the nation The slight 
put upon the chief olliceis of the Aimy w'as resented 
by all Frenchmen from the King downwards ; among 
those who condemned it most outspokenly were some 
of the most conspicuous Royalists, and the Austrian 
Embassy was for some time socially boycotted But 
Hugo Ignores all this when it pleases him to fancy 
the incident as a foundation-stone from which the 
edifice of Ins future career rose steadily and consistently. 
“ That was the date,” he said proudly, speaking in the 
Legislative Assembly of 1850 as an advanced Republican, 
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With nothing but gcorn and ubuse for kings and princes 
— ** that was the date when- 1 first reached the age of 
intellectual manhood, and from that day to this my 
principles have never varied. In whatever I have said 
or written since then, I challenge any one to find a syllabic 
inconsistent with the opimons I profess to-day.” 

Fine words, truly. Yet it needs no great research to 
show that ihcir speaker did, between 1827 and 1848, say 
many nice things about and to royalties — those of his 
own country and others. Perhaps he may all the time 
^avc been a Republican at heart ; if so, he managed to 
get along unembarrassed by lus theories. In 1848, of 
('.nirsc, he became an avowed Republican, as did the 
majoiiiy of lus countrymen Small blame to him for 
that No one would find fault with a man simply for 
changing his political ojuiuuns, and no one doubts 
that Victor Hugo as always w’cll abreast with the ten- 
dencies of the (lay lint why, not content with this, 
should he strive to make out tliat he had anticipated 
I hwsc tendencies ? And wliv, when he had found s.ilva- 
tioii 111 Republicanism, should he hcnccfoith brand as 
“ monsters,*' “ bandits,*' “ tigers,*’ “ vampires ” — and 
by other names even less polite — those uiifortuiiutc 
moiiarclis whom he hud tolerated so long ? 
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d'un (\)nd(imn6 QuchIioti of capital |iunishmeiit Gautier’s 
first impressions of Hugo The “ Cenacle ” of 1829 

The Preface of the Odes et Ballades had, as mentioned, 
protested acfcninst certain conventional or technical 
distinctions m literature ; but it \vas anotliei Pieface, 
concerned not with lyric but with diamatic poetry, 
that associated Hii^o with the last and most sensational 
phase of the “ Romantic ” movement, elevating him 
to the position of a leader and liberator— a Master 
surrounded by disciples of boundless zeal and devotion 
The idea of writing for the stage had come to him 
some SIX years previously, when, just aftei his mother’s 
dentil, he was struggling to suppoit himself ; and he had 
composed on the then fashionable subject of Amy 
Robsart a drama to the fate of which we shall refer 
presently. The play, however, had not been olTered 
for production, partly because llicrc were so many 
other adaptations of Kcnihvorth in the market, and 
partly because the author’s success in lyric poetry 
diverted his thoughts from the theatre. So Amy 
Bobsari was laid aside indefinitely, and meanwhile 
Hugo’s dramatic ideas assumed a wider scope, whqn 
Baron Taylor, the Commissairc-Royal of the Theatre 
Fran 9 ais, asked him why he did not write for the stage. 

1 am thinking of doing so,” was the reply, “ and 

in fact I have begun a drama on the subject of Cromwell ” 

62 
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“ Really ? ” sai^ Taylor. V Well, I hope you will finish 
it qutckly. A Otomwell written by you would* be just 
the thing for Talma : he is the one man for the part.” 

Keen to put things in train, Taylor gave a dinner 
to which he invited, among others, both Hugo and 
Talma. The two were seated together, and had a 
most iitteresting conversation m which the famous 
tragedian lamented that, in spite of all his successes, 
he Itad never been given a “ real ” part to play — the 
part of a r^al and natural man. He was t ji cd, he said, 
^f the tirades and tlie beaux vers of the Classic and 
pseudo-Classic authois: “I ask for Shakespeare,” he 
cried pathetically, “ and they give me Ducis ” 

The poet then explained his own ideas — ^thosc which 
are expounded in the Preface of Cromwell — ^and the 
actor flgiced coidicdly with him, becoming especially 
euthiisiaslu' over some spec imciis Hugo quoted of local 
details and loiiiiuoiqihu'e expressions, and exclaiming, 
“Ah! yes; that's righl--lhat's what I want, that’s 
the way jicoplc speak m real life” And the two 
did not part until a pi(»misc had been given to coiniilctc 
the drama as soon us possible But before this could 
be done. Talma died ; and as there was no other actor 
he fancied for the part Hugo gave up the idea of making 
Cromwell a slagc-play, and (*oinposcd it as a literary 
work — as a medium, in particular, for illustrating his 
views on dramatic construction. 

Such, according to the poet himself, is the history 
of Cromwell. A certain difllculty arises about dates, 
for the chapter in Hugo raconte, describing the inter- 
view, clearly implies that it took place early in 1827 — 
an implication inconsistent with the fact that Talma 
died in October 1826 The discrepancy, however— due 
to an ambiguous use of the word alors — by no means 
{troves that the meeting and conversation arc not 
authentic. Nothing is more likely than such an 
occurrence, unless it be that Hugo should have misdated 
it. His talent for inaccuracy in these matters is only 
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less remarkable than the •prodigious memory which 
enabled him to reel oif upon occasion— as in his Letters 
from the Bhirtfi — ^page after page of obscure dates and 
jaw-breaking Teutonic names, all quoted (as he declares) 
without any reference to books. In Hugo racorUi, on 
the other hand, dal cs arc rare, and when they do occur 
are often wrong : it is quite common, after* several 
chapters without any chronological landmarks, to 
come upon one which starts ofT cheerfully, “ At' the 
beginning of next year.'* We need not doubts therefore, 
that Talma and Hugo did meet — ^probably in the early/ 
part of 182 J — and discuss Cromwell : it is much harder 
to believe that an actor who had triumphanlly played 
so many heroes of aniiquily and who, in the opinirm of 
his contemporaries, embodied the very spirit of classic 
tragedy, should have dcclaicd that he had never had 
a part which satisfied him Yet even here — allow^ing 
for some exaggeration of his sentiments through the 
bias of the reporter, one may fairly suppose that Talma 
(as Dumas, who knew him much better than Hugo djd, 
also testifies) was (juitc ready to welcome any new rdle, 
or kind of rOle, w\ih possibilities of distinction Doubt- 
less he sighed for fresh worlds to conquer ; as an actor 
he would not trouble about literary labels — he Wanted 
to “ make his cJTecls,” and if any young dramatist 
could give him the chance of a striking impersonation, 
he would care little whether that dramatist belonged 
to the old or the new' sehf»ol 

However that be, and w'hetlicr or not there was ever 
any serious intention of staging it, Cromwell soon grew 
to dimensions which would have requiicd several 
Talmas to deal with it. Published in December 1827, 
the play turns upon Cromwell’s ambition for the crown 
— all the pros and cons, plots and counterplots, con- 
nected therewith. This is the one subject, and its 
unity is certainly well observed, since at the end of 
nearly 7000 lines the Protector is still wondering, 
“ When, then, shall I be King ? ” Stranger still. 
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despit j the fulmipations of the Freface, the unity of 
time IS not departed from and that of place only very 
slightly — ^though of course this conformance to Aris- 
totelian rules is merely accidental. Weak in dramatic 
interest and m historical accuracy^ Cromwell has some 
merit as^ a character-study and great merit as an 
exercise in style, containing as it docs many fine lines 
and vigorous expressions In two respects it Would 
have seemed to contemporaries an innovation — ^in the 
occasional use of plain everyday language instead 
Q^the stereotyped circumlocutions of dignified drama, 
and in the introduction of grotesque or farcical scenes 
amid grave and serious situations. Tins mingling of 
the “ kinds ” was one of Hugo’s mam contentions in 
his Preface, as necessary in order to make the stage 
% faithful mirror of life And it was the Preface rather 
than the jilay itself which at once attracted notice, 
taken — ^as it was meant to be — in the light of a 
manifesto. 

After all that has been said and written on this 
celebrated document there is no need but to charac- 
terise it in the briefest way, for which piir^iose one 
cannot refiain from utilising once more Disraeli’s 
well-worn aphorism about the new and the true. The 
Preface docs indeed contain much of both, but what is 
new IS not true and what is true is not new The new 
and original part is Hugo’s discovery of three stages 
of poetry corresponding to three ages of thi> world — 
lyric in primitive days, epic in antiquity, and dramatic 
in modern times ; of these three the types and sources 
being respectively the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare. 
A wholly fantastic theory w'hich requires us, among 
other things, to ignore the epic rather than the lyric 
character of the earliest books of the Bible, and to regard 
Greek poetry as exclusively epic, considering Pindar and 
the rest on the one hand, and all the dramatists on the 
other, as merely accidental offshoots from Homer. 
And since the writer lays special stress on recognition 

E 
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of the grotesque and the farcical as distinguishing 
modern poetry from ancient, we are involved in the 
curious assumption that neither Greek nor Latin poets 
possessed a sense of humour and incongruity — or, at 
any rate, as it is worded, that “ comedy, though not 
absolutely unknown to the ancients, was a timid and 
furtive thing always seeking to hide its head ! ” It 
must be confessed that the “ timidity ” of Aristophanes 
and Plautus is not very noticeable 

Such arc a few of the absurdities in which^ we are 
landed by several pages of brilliant though unconvincing 
paradox But when we leave these novelties and come 
to the second part of the Preface — ^that which dc^ls 
with the principles of dramatic composition — we have 
nothing but admiration for Hugo’s vigorous attack on 
the Unities of Time and Place What he says is just 
and to the point ; only he was not — as has often been 
supposed — the first person to say it Schlcgcl (m his 
Dramatic Literature) had, twenty years before, pointed 
out that these “unities” belonged specially and 
solely to the conditions of the Gieek theatie ; Mmc 
de Stael (in Dc VAllcmagne) had iidiculed their arti- 
ficiality ; quite recently Stendhal (in Racine et Shake- 
speare) had (•oni])lctcd their overthrow What Hugo 
now did A\a& to Iramjile on the sLiin; still, he trampled 
with great clTcct In the same way, w'hen he pleads 
against the rigid distinction bcti\een Tragedy and 
Comedy, arguing thal the two should be fused in 
true “Drama,” i\hich, as we sec in Shakcsptarc, sets 
side by side the sublime and the vulgar and leais not 
to use the most homely language when such language is 
natural to the persons and their surroundings — in all 
this, Hugo folloivs and elaborates what both Mme. dc Staol 
and Stendhal had already said Not. that, for a moment, 
the importance of the Preface to Cromtvell is to be 
denied, providing that we assign to its importance the 
true reason — ^thc form rather than the matter of what it 
contained. Others, anting with greater experience and 
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with perhaps more reflection, had anivQd at the same 
conclusions ; but what was their quiet '^hilqjsophisini; 
compared to the wealth of rhetoric and imagery with 
which Hugo adorned his theme, and in the use of 
which he revealed himself a master of French prose ? 
Never has the value of the emphatic style in polemical 
literature been better illustrated than in this glowing 
• manifesto which — ^as Thdophile Gautier said, speaking 
of himself and his friends — “ came upon us with all 
the authority of the Tables of the Law delivered from 
S5toai 

Besides marking the date in his literary life at which 
he became a leader of men, Cromwell must have always 
had a melancholy personal interest for Hugo. The drama 
was dedicated to his father, who was now residing m 
Pans and on the most affer'f innate terms with his sons 
Victor and his wife wxre constantly at the General’s 
house in the Rue Pliimet. One evening, January 28, 
1828, a few weeks after the publication of Cromwell, 

I he two had been dining with the General and his wife 
They returned homo about eleven o’clock, and half 
an hour later — just as Victor ivas undressing for the 
night — he was alarmed by a loud ring at his door. 
Hastening to open it, he found a messenger from his 
stepmother, who informed him 'that General Hugo 
was dead He returned at once with the messenger 
to the house, and there saw the father, whom an hour 
ago he had left full of health and spirit, stretched out 
lifeless on 'his bed, killed by a stroke of apoplexy, as 
suddenly as he might have been laid low by a bullet on 
the field of battle 

The loss of his father had followed closely on't he death, 
in December, of Mme Foucher, so that Hugo and his 
vriic were now in double mourning. This did not, 
however, interrupt for long the strenuous work in which 
he was involved. The sensation caused by his 
essay in dramatic criticism had been partly due to the 
opportune moment of its appearance just when interest 
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in Shakespearean draknas^ h^d beei> aroused by the 
performance of an English company at the Odeon, in 
September 1827 The triumphs of Charles Kemble and 
Miss Smithson were still in men’s mouths ; Shakespeare, 
hooted down a few years before as “ an aide-de-camp of 
the Duke of Wellington,” had this time been rapturously 
applauded ; such was the condition of public o])inion 
which the Preface of Cromwell expressed and cmphii,sised. 
And it was, perhaps, the prevalence of this Anglophil 
sentiment which encouraged Hugo to makfi an* experi- 
ment with Kis laid-by and almost forgotten drama fH 
Amy Robsart. The episode is a little cloudy, and it 
cannot be said that the poet’s conduct shines very 
brightly through the clouds What happened was, 
briefly, this : Hugo’s brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, a 
youth of seventeen who had ]iist left eollege, wasK 
anxious to come out as a dramatist, but he was met 
b} the beginner’s usual difliciilty — ^the fact of being 
unknown. Having heard somehow (Hugo says it was 
through Soumet) of the existence of this diama* on 
Amy Robsart, he begged his brothcr-m-law to let him 
sec it Hugo gave him the MS and said to him in efTcct : 
“ This is an old thing of mine in which I have no further 
interest : I wrote it years ago, but I should not care 
now to jiroducc 'what is simply boirowed from another 
author’s work, as this is from Kenilworth I don’t regard 
it really as my own property : Scott is open to any one 
who wants to adapt him By all means take the play, 
if it is of any use to you, and do what you like Avith it ” 
What Paul Foucher did was to take it to the Od^on, 
where the manager accepted it without demur and 
proceeded to give it a strong cast and a sumptuous 
mounting. Evidently the manager “ knew something,” 
and he imparted his knowledge to a good many other 
people Amy Robsart, produced on February 13, 
was received chiefly with jeers and hisses, and was an 
iinqiialiflcd railure. It had been billed anonymously, 
but, at the end of the last act, one of the players came 
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forward, according to custoift, and announced that the 
drama ivas by — ^M. Paul Foucher. The papers next 
day hinted plainly at its real authorship, and Hugo 
at once wrote a letter to the Press, in which he said : “ As 
this play, the first attempt of a young author whose suc- 
cess IS dejirer to me than my own, has met with so much 
opposition, I hasten to state that I am not entirely with- 
out a share in it The drama contains a few woids 
and some fragments of scenes which are by me, and 1 
am bound %o say that these are perhaps the passages 
v^ich w'ere hissed most. PS. — ^The author has with- 
drawn his play ” 

This letter, apparently so magnanimous, was in fact 
a mere prevarication. No other impression can have 
been intended by it except that Amy Rohsart was 
jubstaiilially Paul Fouchcr’s work, excepting “ a few 
words and riat;iucnts of scenes ” ; wlieicas the truth 
was that iL had been written from end to end by Hugo, 
wdio seems to have lemcmbcrcd that convenient motto 
Fmf cjpcNmctilum, and to have chosen as the corpus 
vile an unlort unate youth who had done nolliing to 
the drama except put his name to it. Had Amy 
Rohsart been a success, the credit no doubt would have 
gone to its real author That the play was wholly his 
Hugo admitted some years later m his autobiography, 
though even theic, wuth his usual inexactitude, he says 
that it was i^^i^furmed for several evenings and was 
then prohibited by the Government on account of the 
disorder and intciruijtioiis by which it was attended; 
whereas in reality it w'as pei formed only once and was 
then withdrawn — as he said in his letter at the time — 
by the author, that is, by himself. 

So much for this ill-fated hallo^i d'essai, which during 
Hugo’s lifetime was never printed, and of which he 
himself had evidently no high opinion Whatever 
annoyance its failure caused him was soon forgotten 
amid other interests. He had found time to write 
some more odes, and in August (1828) he published 
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the definitive edition of lift Odes ct Ballades, containing 
72 odes and 15 ballads, and divided into five books. 
The Ode d la Colonne was, of course, included, and 
among other new pieces are some of the most charm- 
ing lines that Hugo ever wrote — simple, unijrctentious 
pucriis, such as Le Portiait d^un Enfant, A une Jeune 
Fille, Son Nom, Encore d Toi, &c The ode entitled 
A mon ami S-B attests the warm friendship now esustmg 
between the poet and the critic — or rather, between the 
two poets, for Samte-Beuve as “ Joseph Dflormc ” 
and the author of the Consolations was himself po 
mconsiderciblc poet. Deeply as he was mfiucnced 
by Hugo, il IS likely enough that his own services to 
“ noire grand Victor *’ (as he calls him) were numeious 
As an expert in early French iioclry he may often have 
been able to suggest to his friend the lev'ival of (‘ciLaiii 
meties belonging to the days of Ut/iiStird and Lhc Pleiad, 
as well as that Ircc use of the ea'sui.i and the enjainbe- 
tntni which the poet began about this time to practise 
with such skill and success ^ , 

The Hugos had now moved to 11 Rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, wherelhcy wcie close to Sainle-Beuve, w lio, 
with his mother, lived at No 1!), and was constant 1> in 
and out of his fiicnds" house, oi writing lelteis — ollcn 
m vci se — ^to V ictor and his w ifc Ol her const ant v isitoi s 
at No 11 were Emile Dcschamps, Louis Boulanger, 
Adolphe Saint -Valiy ; and haidly an evening passed 
without a small gathering at which the niastci of the 
house recited some veises he had composed duiiiig the 
day, and the conversation ran on literature and art 
Among those who looked in occasionally was Prosper 
Menmdc; and it was he who iiitioduced Victor to the 

^ M liiro puinta uut tliat lo tlio Vhisse du Bunjtave, ioi example 
(written in 1828), an old lyriLal dimce ot Miu hixtecnth century is 
rcmliuduccd, which was adiuiicd by Hugo's eiiihu.><a*jls as a novelty 
— thu icpctition of the last sellable lo give the elicit of an ciho, e ij 
“ Mon page, eiiijihs mon cbcaiculle, 
bVilc, 

Moil chovul,” Aio. 
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salon jy{ two English ladies •-the Misses Clarke — i/v^here 
he met Ren]amin*Constant, now a pictuicsqiic old pun, 
and Henri Beyle (Stendhal), dandified and sententious. 
One of the habUuis of this society was Delacroix, 
the leader of the “ Romantic ” school of painting, 
who one evening championed vigorously the beauty 
of Voltaire's Tancicde agamst Hugo's depreciation of 
it. The elder of the Misses Clarke, who fully agreed 
u ith* Delacroix on this point, exclaimed, as soon as he 
had left tlie room, What a charming man M. Dela- 
(Toix IS ! How witty 1 What a pity that he is a 
p^iintcr » ” 

And besides these evenings among literary folk, many 
a day diiring that iiiic suiiiiiLci of 18‘J8 was spent by the 
poet in excursions and rambles lliroiigh the iiciglibour- 
Jiood of Pans ; many a sunset and twilight did he 
wnlcli and dream o’ver, g*ilhciing impressions soon to be 
ti.msl.ited into \iMd \ ei.se. Alieaily he had discovered 
the dial ms <»f the view liom the towers of Notie Dame ; 

icjiul ahva^s of exercise, and esjiecially of climbing 
to heights, he w'ould ulten drag his p.iiiLing friends up 
the sleep as^'cnt to that summil fiom which they could 
behold beneath them the iiaiiuiaiiia of the city with 
all its suggestion of hisloiy and rom>mce. Another 
favourite resort was the suburb of Brmvillicrs, wdiere 
M Berlin, the editor-in-chicf of the Journal dvs D6bai8 
had a pretty house and grounds Here at Lcs Roches, 
as it was Ctilled, Victor met several journalists — 
useful acquaintaiiecs for an autlior — and here he laid 
the foundation of his hfc-long fiiciidsliip with Jules 
Janin Bertm himself was a man ot large hospitality 
and 01 iginal character Content with the great mfiuenee 
of his paper, he remained untouched by any personal 
ambition, cither social or political : he cared only for 
the society of talent Pei haps he carried journalistic 
independence even to an extreme, as when, a lew years 
later, he icfused a visit fiom King Louis-Philippe. 
That sovereign, thinking to be agreeable to the influential 
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editor, suggested that he jivould like to come aivd see 
his country house. This honour, * however, Bertin 
declined, giving as his reason to the bearer of the 
proposal : “ The King is very comfortable at Versailles, 
and I am very comfortable at Lcs Roches : if he comes 
here, we shall both be uncomfortable ” In the same 
spirit, one day when Guizot called on him in Pans 
about some important matter, the editor, who happened 
to be dining at the time, lequcsted the Prime Minister 
to wait until he had iinishcd dinner or to. call, again 
Such was Bertin, with whom and his family the Hugos 
spent mary pleasant weeks during several successi\e 
summers llis own family now numbered tliree : 
besides the daughter LeojKildmc (“ Didme ” by her 
pet name) there w’ere tw'o bo>s — Charles- Victor 
(“ Chariot *'), born in 182C, and Francois -Victor 
(“ Toto ”), born on October 21 of this year (1828) 

Amid this life, centred in home alTection and extending 
to an ever- widening circle of friends, Hugo was busily 
occupied in work winch, while a pleasure, w'^as also m 
view of his increased rcsjionsibilitics a necessity We 
gather from his letters that his financial position had 
benefited very little fiom his fathers death There 
was some house-property at Blois wdiich the step- 
mother disputed with the sons, some unsaleable land 
elsewhere, and the bulk of the General's estate which 
was in Spam the Government of that country had 
sequestrated ; the result being that (m Victor’s words) 
“ there is little or nothing to be got out of these 
fiagments except endless lawsuits and worries ” 
Writing to Saint- Valry on December 21, 1828, he 
says : “ If the friend you think so lazy has not written 
to you, it IS not because he was doing nothing, but 
because he was doing too much. . . I am Avorking 

day and night, and instead of a letter I shall be sending 
you next month a volume of prose and one of verse ” 
The books referred to are Le Dernier Jour d*un 
Condamni and Les 0i icniales, the latter of which was 
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publj^shed first (January 18S9) A blaze of light and 
colour, a masterljf manoeuvring of language, an unrivalled 
display of effects in rhythm and rhyme — in short, a 
triumph of form. What else is there to say, at this 
date, about so well-known a book? Nothing; except, 
perhaps, that it suggests the inveterate question — ap- 
plicable *to most of Hugo’s work — ^whether the splendid 
superstriK'tuic reposes on any depth of feeling or thought 
Rather a futile question ; for nothing is more perilous, 
uncertain, tfind at the mercy of individual judgment 
than an attempt to distinguish between the form of 
pbetry and its soul That, at any rate, was not the 
tone of contemporary criticism winch — as far as it was 
hostile — was directed quite stupidly against a metrical 
inventiveness IJiat scciiicd revolutionary ; but the 
bulk of opinion was f.ivourable, even enthusiastic, 
m spite of Hugo's compLunts of unfair treatment. 
His Odes might have sulleied by a comparison with 
Lamartine, but Lamartine had written nothing like 
this Coming at any time these brilliant miniatures 
(“ The Fire from Heaven,” “ The Pirates’ Song,” 

“ The Spirits of Evil,” &c ) would have attracted 
admiration ; coming at a moment when public interest 
was fixed on the struggle between Gicek and Turk, 
and dealing as niaiiy of them did wuth the events of 
that struggle, Les Orientates exactly fell m with popular 
sentiment ; and none the less so because of the Lui 
which ends the volume — the great lie — ^Ihe all-pcrvading 
atmosphere of Napoleon. {Tu dominos mire dge ; 
ange ou dimon, quimporte ?) 

Le Demicr Jour d'un Condamnt, which appeared 
three wrecks after Les Orientates and was at first pub- 
lished anonymously, was regarded by Hugo as the 
beginning of his life-long crusade against capital 
pifnishment He has related liow, on two or three 
occasions before this, the subject had been brought 
under his eyes : first, when as a lad of eighteen he saw 
Louvel, the murderer of the Due de Berry, going to his 
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doom ; again, When he witnessed m the Place de Grdve 
the execution of a parricide amid thi: jeers of a mob 
which came to the scene as to a play ; and once again, 
when he saw the executioner “ rehearsing ” one morning 
for the business of the day, by greasing the slides of the 
machine to make the knife move smoothly — ^and doing 
this in a public thorouglifarc before a crowd of interested 
onlookers. These sights had filled him, he says, with 
horror and disgust ; he realised the iniquity of a system 
which requites evil by evil, and he resolved tp champion 
the cause of Right and Mercy. 

No doubt this account represents correctly the origin 
of Hugo’s leelmgs about the death penalty — ^an origin 
which, it may be noted, was wholly sentimental and 
connected with the accidents of the thing rather than 
the thing itself ; but it seems ecrtain that Le Dernier 
Jour, which in most picturesque and poignant fashion 
describes the thoughts and emotions of a well-educated 
criminal during the last twenty-four hours of his life, 
w as written in the first instance with an artistic purpose, 
not a moral or practical one : it was, in fact, a study 
m moibid psychology in accoi dance wuth the prevalent 
mode of a time when writing and conversation both 
tended to turn on “ graves and worms and epitaphs.” 
Three years later, when one of those periodical waves 
of sentiment which temporarily submerge common 
sense w'as swcei^ing over France, Hugo prefixed to 
the fifth edition of his book (1832) a preface intended 
to constitute the work a general and permanent 
pleading in favour of all accused person:., in the present 
and the future.” And to this subject we find him re- 
tiunmg again and again — in books, in speeches, in 
personal appeals to the authorities of his own and 
other countries. Always his protest was against the 
exercise by society of a vulgar vengeance upon the 
individual — ^for whose crimes it w'as itself responsible — 
and on behalf of what he called “ the sacred inviolability 
of human life.” By one of these propositions he begged 
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the question, by^ the other 'he asserted a truism which 
cut both ways and was obviously liable to the witty 
retoit, “ Que Messieurs les assassins commencent ” 
And in all his efforts for a cause he made peculiarly 
his own, Hugo appealed to sentiment rather than to 
reason,, and used as his weapon rhetoric rather than 
logic. 

B,ut the success of these two books, coming close 
upon one another, and each in its way a masterpiece 
of style, fticreased the admiration of Hugo’s younger 
followers to little short of fanaticism. It was shortly 
4fter the appearance of Les Orientales that Thdophile 
Gautier, who had hitherto worshipped “ the Master ” 
at a distance, was given an introduction by Gerard de 
Nerval or Petrus Bold He has described m his own 
iiuniitablc fashion with Avhat nervousness he mounted 
the stairs to Hugo's Hut, how he twice retreated, and 
only at the third attempt mustered courage to knock 
at the door, and how after all he was received quite 
:»unply and kindly. He has left on record also a 
familiar sketch of Victor’s appearance at this time, 
in which we read of a forehead rising like some marble 
monument above that serene and earnest countenance — 
a forehead of almost superhuman beauty, within which 
Lhc deepest thoughts miglii lie written, and which might 
have worn the coronet of gold or the chaplet of laurel 
with the dignity of a god or a Cmsar Framing this 
splendid brow was a wealth of rich chestnut hair, 
falling to a considerable length behind. The face was 
closely shaven, and its exceptional pallor was re- 
lieved by a pair of hazel eyes, keen as an eagle’s. His 
attire was neat and faultless — black frock-coat, grey 
trousers, and small turn-down collar, with an ample 
bow-tie,” &c. Such was the Hugo of 1829 of whom 
David d’Angers executed a medallion and wdiose features 
were now becoming familiar to the public thiough 
the excellent lithograph portrait of Ddveria exhibited 
in the printscllers’ shops. 
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It was, however, chiefly in*lhe select ^rcle of whith he 
was the centre that the young and handsome poet, grave 
already with the becoming sense of -a “ mission,” was 
received with a rapturous homage hard to be realised 
from our distant and colder view-point Strong indeed 
were the fumes of incense at these gatherings hejd gene- 
rally cither in Hugo’s rooms or Nodier's The adepts 
of Romanticism formed a brotherhood which m^t to 
hear and admire each other’s works, to discuss literature 
and medueval art. This “Cenacle” of 18f9, like its 
predecessor of 1824, w'as based on the great principle 
of “ You stroke my back and I'll stroke yours 
only, in this case, a consciousness of mutual merits 
w'as subordinate to the universal recognition of one 
supreme Master and High Piicst before whom all bowed 
low Nor were the ordinary w'ords of praise adequate, 
to conve)’’ the ecstatic feelings of this select company : 
a vocabulary of their own apart from the vulgar was 
necessary “ And so when Hugo had recited some verses 
he had just composed, he was greeted with no common- 
places such as * admirable,’ ‘ splendid,’ ‘ magnificent * 
— ^the habitual compliments paid to any mediocrity. 
Nay, what happened was this : First a few moments of 
religious silence ; then, from some corner of the room, 
a voice tense with emotion would ejaculate the w'orcis 
‘ A Cathedial I ’ ; another would exclaim ' A (iothic 
arch 1 ’ ; a third ‘ An Eg\ptian pyramid ! ’ And soon 
all the company would be repeating in chorus these 
magic w'ords.” 

Thus wrote Mmc. Ancelot (Les Salons de Paris) 
of scenes which she had witnessed. 

Yet laugh as we may at the absurdities of these young 
enthusiasts, it must be confessed that seldom has 
there been a group of men so many of whom were 
either already distinguished or destined to distinction 
of dilTerent kinds Balzac, He Vigny, Delacroix, 
Devdria, Sainte-Beuve, De Musset, Villemam, Menm^e, 
Alexandre Dumas — ^these are only a few of them, 
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though a sufficiently typical selection. Occasionally, 
but not often, for he was little in Pans, Lamartine 
was of the company ; then between him and Hugo 
honours were nearly easy. And this society, besides 
its definite hero-worship, differed also from the earlier 
one by ^ more aggressive tone and a less disguised 
contempt for whatever remained of Classic taste 

Romanticism — ^W'hich Stendhal with blunt common 
sense described as the “ art of presenting to people 
the literatuVe that in their existing state of mind gives 
them most pleasure,” which might even more simply 
bd called the change from the ideals of the eighteenth 
century to those of the nineteenth — ^liad by now worked 
itself out peacefully in literature and the arts In 
drama alone, especially in the official centre of drama, 
the Thdatre Fran^ais, old traditions still held their 
own ; and against this stronghold of rusty preiudice, 
as it seemed, the young men of 1829 directed all their 
animosity, protesting that they had had enough of 
Rapine and far more than enough of the later and feebler 
imitators of Racine To their chief — to the author ol 
the Preface of Cromzvell — ^Ihey naturally turned as a 
leader It was true that two successful inroads upon 
the citadel of classic drama were already being made — 
for it w'as Hugo’s perverse fate always to come after 
some one else — by Dumas’ Henri III. and by Dc Vigny’s 
Othello; but still one of these was only in prose and 
the other w’as only a translation. The way was still 
open for an original masterpiece in verse, which might 
complete and consecrate the revolution of taste Nor 
was Hugo backward in responding to the call of his 
followers ; in fact, he had been meditating on two subjects 
for a drama, and the one which he chose first was 
Marion Delorme 



CHAPTER VI 
1829-1880 

Marxon Delorme : Its mtordiction ■ Hugo’s appeal to the 
King ' Pchcarsala of Hemant * Preparations for’' the ^rst 
night The play ■ Criticisms upon it Its importance ■ The 
July Revolution . Idiea d'un Rtvohdumnaiy e de 1830 Hugo's i 
pohtical opinions 

Begun on June 1, Marion Delorme — or, as it was first 
called, Un duel sous Richelieu — ^wiis completed in twenty- 
four days, the whole of the fourth act luiving becR 
written between the morninfr of June 20 and that of 
June 21 Hugo imnted a large circle of friends to hear 
him read his play — ^the central interest of which is the 
pure devotion of a repentant courtesan — and it vas 
received w’lih even more than the usual cntliusiasiii. 
Among those present was Baron Taylor, w'ho lost no 
time in securing the first refusal of it for the Theatre 
Fran 9 ais. He did well to be jirompi, for the rumour 
of the reading soon got abroad, and haidly had the 
thing been settled when a letter came from the 
manager of the Poite-Saint-Martin oITcnng liis fhcatic 
and a strong cast ; and close on this foJlow'cd a personal 
visit from “a gentleman in black frock-coat and white 
trousers, with enormous whiskers ” — Harel of the 
Odeon — ^who would take no refusal, and w^hen told 
that the drama was to be read next day before the 
committee of the Frangais for their approval, exclaimed : 
“ A reading I why so ? Here am I quite willing to 
accept it without looking at it.” And forthwith 'he 
took a pen and wrote on the back of the MS which 
was lying on the table the words, “ Accepted for the 
Od^on Theatre, July 14, 1829 ” 
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“ Bti I ” he ad(}ed, “ July 14 — ^anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille ; well. I’ll take my Bastille now.” 

So saying he laid hold of the MS. and with difficulty 
could be made to relinquish it. Rare and flattering ex- 
perience for a young author to have theatrical managers 
tumbling, over each other’s heels in their anxiety to 
secure his play I Equal success attended the formal 
readipg before the committee of soditaires ; but when 
Marion Delorme came to be dealt with by the censors 
the trouble 'began. The fourth act, in which Louis XIII. 
is represented as a mere slave of “the Red Cardinal ” — 
ch&fing at the yoke but afraid to throw it off — ^was 
objected to chiefly because in the then state of public 
feeling it was certain that — ^without any such intention 
of the dramatist — spectators would see in the earlier 
I^mg a portrait of his descendant, their present priest- 
ridden Charles X The objection of the censors was 
sustained by Hartignac, the Minister of the Interior, to 
whom Hugo applied in vain There remained an 
appeal to the King himself, and His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant the poet an audience at 
Saint-Cloud, w’hich lasted nearly an hour and is 
narrated picturesquely in Les Rayons et les Ombres 
(the piece entitled Le 7 aotU 1829), and soberly in the 
autobiography. King Charles was as kind as could be, 
and was quite willing^ to take the incriminated act, 
which Victor left with him, and to read it for himself 
He felt bound, however, after doing so, to uphold the 
decision of his Minister , at the same time, to soften 
the blow, he caused the author to be informed soon 
afterwards that another pension of 2000 francs would 
be granted him. This offer Victor declined in a letter 
(addressed to the Minister of the Interior) in which, 
while lamenting gently his own disappointment, he 
spe&ks most respectfully and gratefully of the King’s 
goodness to him — ^not forgetting, however, to hint that 
the kindness was not all on one side. 

“ My family,” he writes, “ noble since 1531, is ,an old 
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servant of the State. I myself h^ve perhaps^ been 
fortunate enough to render some humble service to the 
King and to royalty. I have sold five editions of a 
book [i e. the Odes et Ballades] in which the name of 
Bourbon occurs on every page ” And the letter 
concludes : “ Be so good, my Lord, as to ssy to the 
King that I beg him to permit me to remain in the 
position in which this fresh instance of his kindness 
finds me. It is needless for me to add that, whatever 
happens, .lothing hostile can come fi om me : the King 
need expect notJiing from Victor Hugo except proofs 
of attachment, loyalty, and devotion ” 

Hugo was a good letter -writer and no mean strategist. 
He could hardly under the circumstances have accepted 
the pension, but by declining it he gamed a prestige 
and popularity which were cheap at the price The 
papers belauded his conduct, and he found himself 
at once on a moral pedestal — his favourite position. 
One curious little detail is that he speaks of the new 
pension offered him as one of 4000 francs, whereas it 
was in reality 2000 — ^whether from unconscious tendency 
to inflate or by doubling the amount to double the 
merit of his refusal 

Marion Delorme being thus laid aside for a while, 
Hugo turned at once to the other subject he had had 
in his mind ; and, going now to Spanish history instead 
of French, in the course of a few weeks he had WTitten 
Hemani Coming with all the dcht given it by the 
interdiction of its predecessor, as well as with its own 
high qualities, this new play was accepted “ by acclama- 
tion ” at the Fran 9 ais, and soon afterwards put into 
rehearsal. There was little trouble with the censorship 
this time, only a few trifling verbal alterations being 
required ; but with the rehearsals began the worries 
which vex an author’s soul. 

The company of the Frangais were not much in love 
with “ drama ” as expounded by the author of Cromwell. 
Mile. Mars, in particular, preferred what she had been 
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accusfemed to, and as she had now reached the mature 
age of fifty she ball a right to speak from experience. 
It was only her fear of leaving a possible triumph to some 
younger rival that induced her to undertake the part 
of Doha Sol at all And so in rehearsing the piece she 
made as Qiany diHiculties as possible, and indeed — ^ac- 
cording to the oft -told story — ^fought a pitched battle 
with ^he author as to whether she should call Hernani 
“ mon lion " — ^which she deemed absurd — or mon 
seigneur ^" — which he considered commonplace; and 
she returned to this point so persistently every day 
thiit l£ug() ultimately rccpiested her to give uj) the part 
and let him find another lady to take it, with the result 
that Mars gave way and assumed for the future 
an attitude of cold and j^olite ludiircicncc Anotlier 
dyfoomfort of these rchccirsals was the icy teniiierature 
of the theatre during that w intci of memorable seventy : 
the actois shivcimg on the stage scuincd through their 
liarts m oidcr to get back to the green-room hre One 
way, and another the preparation of the play was 
unusually protracted ; and dining this period some 
strange things liapjicncd, illustrating the length to 
winch pally feeling between the old and new schools 
had now reached. 

It w'ould have been impossible in any case to 
pi event some details about the new' drama from 
leaking out, if only through the aetois and theatrical 
cin])lo\'ces, but there seems to have been an exceptional 
amount of pry ing on the part of those w'ho w'erc anxious 
to discredit Hernani in advance More than once 
during rehearsals some hostile ciitic w'as found to be 
lurking in a far coiner of the house The MS copy 
deposited with the censors w'as very dillicult to get back, 
and one of those olliciaLs was said to have cxpiessed 
publicly his poor opinion of the play. The result of 
these various leakages was that many garbled versions, 
many travesties of the lines and situations, got abroad, 
and Hernani was actually parodied at one theatre before 

F 
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it had been produced. A £ne advertisement, of oOurse, 
well calculated to excite general curiosity. Whence it 
happened that long before the date fixed^for the^first 
performance, February 25, 1880, every seat had been 
booked. Several notable people, unable to get places 
otherwise, applied to Hugo — Benjamin Constai^t, Thiers, 
Mme. R^camier, &c. The space available for the public 
was less on this occasion than usual dwing to the^large 
number of seats reserved by the management for the 
author ’r own friends ; this step being taken .in con- 
sequence of Hugo’s refusal to employ the professional 
claque, of whose loyalty he had some doubts. He 
preferred to rely on the support of young students, 
artists, musicians, litterateurs, who, formed into bands — 
or “ tribes ” as they called themselves — each under its 
own leader and all provided with little squares of red 
paper inscribed with the word hierro (iron), mustered 
at the Rue de Valois door of the Th6atre Fran 9 ais early 
in the afternoon of the eventful February 25. 

It had been arranged that these volunteer claqueurs 
were to be admitted to their places any time before three 
o’clock, when the regular qv^ue of spectators would begin 
to form, but through some misunderstanding the door 
was not opened to them until close on that hour. 
Meanwhile they stood waiting — ^a motley crowd m every 
kind of fantastic costume. With long beards and 
flowing hair, some in Spanish mantles, others in short 
reefer jackets, some wearing the “ Robespierre ” vest, 
others the little toque of Henri lll.’s tunc — ^they repre- 
sented the dress of every age and country except the 
ordinary attire of their own bourgeois fellow-citizens 
whom they despised and loved to irritate. Naturally 
the strange cluster attracted the notice of the 
passers-by. A counter-crowd soon gathered, jeers 
and missiles began to fly about, one or two of ^the 
“ tribesmen ” were hit — ^Balzac with a cabbage-stalk. 
Things might have come to a free fight, when happily 
the door was opened and the “ Hernanists ” filed into 
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their allotted places. Foremost of them were G6rard 
'de Nerval and Th^ophile Gautier, to the latter of 
whom we owe the fullest account of all these events 
{Histoire du Bomaniisme) None made a more striking 
figure than he in his trousers of pale green with a black 
velvet stripe down the seams, his black coat with its 
velvet facings, and that famous scarlet satin waistcoat 
which^has passed into history. To complete the picture 
of him, remember thar he wore a flat broad-brimmed 
hat, froYn beneath which his hair fell in long waves 
down over his shoulders 

^hus by the energy of Hugo’s friends, prepared to 
drown w'lth applause w^hatever hostile demonstrations 
the Classicist faction might make, was victory organised. 
As the performance did not begin until seven, four 
hours had to be filled in. This w'as managed partly by 
talking and singing, partly by eating and drinking. 
The volunteers had not been romantic enough to forget 
their dinners, which they had brought with them as 
prudently as any common bourgeois Out came the 
bread and the ham and the sausages ; seats served as 
tables, handkerchiefs as table-linen : “ Moli6re’s house ” 
was turned into a picnic-ground. The feast was hardly 
finished, and the fragments of it w'ere still in evidence 
when the lights were put on and the rank and fashion 
began to enter, sniffing an air which w'as heavy with the 
scent of garlic from the sausages. 

Without reiterating details it is enough to say that 
whenever the success of the jday was in jeopardy 
the Hernanists ” did their duty and saved the 
situation. Apart from single lines and phrases, the 
most critical point was the portrait scene in the third 
act when Don Ruy Gomez, exhibiting his ancestors (a 
scei^e which had already been “ taken off ” by a parody 
introducing a showman of bears), began to excite 
impatience and derision. “ One — ^two — ^three — four — ” 
people seemed to be counting on their fingers these 
tedious grandees. At the sixth portrait they grew very 
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restive; but happily the skill of the actor, Joanny, 
hurried the remainder of the catalogue safely through 
until relief came ivith the famous j’en passe, et des 
meilleurs ! ” received with thunders of equivocal 
applause, which was soon changed, however, into 
genuine admiration when the old man refuses to 
surrender to the King the brigand chief who is his rival 
but yet his guest. The long monologue of Charles V. 
in the next act went ivell, the beauty of laijuguage and 
sentiment being again and again loudly appreciated. 
Finally, in the fifth act, where Dona Sol predominates. 
Mile Mars, who had been fretful and sulky all tlie 
evening at having to stand about the stage w'hile other 
characters did the talking, now at length got her chance 
and gained a triumph, mollified by which she pronounced 
the play a masterpiece and graciously tendered htir 
cheek to the author when they met in her dressing-room 
after the fall of the curtain. 

Thus ended a memorable evening — or, rather, it did not 
end ; for Hugo’.s friends escorted him home in triumph 
and prolonged their jubilation into the small hours. 
Not only in credit did the poet find himself richer but in 
cash also, since he took back in his pocket 6000 francs, 
for which sum — before the performance was over — ^he 
had sold the right to publish a first edition of llernani, 
A mysterious stranger had sought him after the 
fourth act, and leading him out into the street had 
explained that he was a partner in a publishing firm 
and empowered to purchase on the spot He named his 
price, which Hugo accepted, but suggested that the 
settlement should be left until next morning. There’s 
no time like the present,” said the little man. ** 1 have 
the money on me and we can complete the matter at 
once.” So they stepped into a tobacconist’s ; ^the 
amount was paid down and the receipt given. 

Among his earliest congratulations the author found 
next morning a note from Chateaubriand, who had 
been among the audience. And this first performance 
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of Aemani, though guaraAteed from failure by the 
exceptional mea^res we have described, was un- 
doubtedly a success on its merits — that is, by reason 
of its splendid poetry and of certain well-conceived 
situations. These qualities were recognised and ad- 
mired qfike by independent playgoers and by the 
majority of the newspapers, though Hugo, fond always 
of pqsing as Athanasius contra mundum, speaks of the 
w'hole Press except the Journal des Bdhats being hostile 
to him. *An examination of contemporary criticism 
shows that this is more than an exaggeration. 
Whatever adverse to the play was said or implied 
amounted to little more than the plain truth ; that its 
merits are lyric rather than dramatic ; that it is 
always Hugo who is speaking through the mouths of his 
yarious characters— in short, that these characters are 
merely puppets set up to deliver the fine verses of their 
author, and that neither in word or deed do they bear 
any resemblance to reality and life. Transposed into 
ordinary prose, and called (for example) “ The Tootling 
of the Horn,” this dramatic fantasy of “ Castilian 
Honour,” with its climax of wholesale sacrifice, would 
travesty itself as effectively as did any of the numerous 
and witty parodies it called forth Two points of 
interest in literary history are attached to Hernani 
One IS that its fate, unlike that of most plays, was not 
decided by a single or even by several performances. 
The excitement it aroused did not cool down after the 
first night, but rather grew more hot. There was always 
a strong opposition, to counteract which the volunteer 
claqueurs had to be in constant attendance ; and 
though the number of seats assigned to them had to be 
reduced to one hundred after the third performance, 
they were now permitted to enter the theatre by a side 
dbor, thus avoiding a repetition of disturbance outside 
the house. “ Get together ” (Hugo writes to Paul 
Ijacroix) “ all our band of faithful friends. I count on 
you to help me in pulling out this last tooth from the old 
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jpiassic Pegasus.” And this went on during the ^hole 
run of forty-five performances which %nded on June 18 ,' 
when l^llle. Mars required a holiday. 

To be acting thus, in a perpetual tempest, must 
have been most trying to the company, several of whom 
would gladly have seen the representations stopped ; but 
the receipts were so good that there was no excuse for 
such a step. On Ilernani nights the house was alvrays 
full. The public came to sec the fun as well as the 'play, 
and the fun W'as so varied that there was no'tellyig how 
things would go on any particular night. What had 
been applauded one evening was hissed the next, and 
vice versa ; it was calculated, after tliirt}'^ performances, 
that there was not a line in the play which had not at 
some time or other been hissed But, besides the 
curiosity of this prolonged and factitious struggle, the 
ultimate importance of Hcrimni is that it put an end to 
the rigid distinction between Tragedy and Comedy 
hitherto maintained at the Fran^ais, and ojiened that 
theatre to the modern “Drama ” and all later develop- 
ments of it A year earlier, Dumas’ Henri III had, it is 
true, been successfully presented — a better-constructed 
play and stronger as a “ drama ” than Hernani 
But Henri III had come suddenly without jircvious 
warning, the work of an almost unknown man The 
classicists on that occasion had been caught luqiping, 
and had offered no oi ganised resistance, only a belated 
protest. Far otherwise was it with Hugo’s play, 
talked of for weeks and months in advance, flung down 
as a challenge and as such taken up. The avow'ed 
object of the old school was to prove Hernani impossible, 
and they failed. Not indeed that this drama is a very 
perfect illustration of the author’s views as expressed m 
the Preface of Cromwell : for one thing, the “ grotesque ” 
element, so much insisted upon, is hardly present — 
except perhaps unintentionally But still Hernani did 

' At the Franpais no plays woro poifonned night after night 
conBecutivoly. 
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asseft certain liberties at that time unusual and ui»% 
orthodox. Freedom in choice of subject and arrange- 
ment of place and time ; freedom of diction — the right 
to use ordinary speech instead of periphrasis (“ Quelle 
heiire est-il ? ” says the King, and^the answer is 
“ Mimnt.” — “ Vieillard stupide ! ” says Hernani to 
Riiy Gomez, speaking plainly, though not quite so 
informally as the “ Vieil as de pique ! ” which a 
classicist, rather hard of hearing, resented so much) ; 
freedom of metre — ^the “ breaking ” of the Alexandrine 
verse to render it suitable for conversation, and the 
Ctirrying-on of the sentence from one line to another to 
avoid those awkward inversions which Racine and his 
followers hiid commonly praetised.^ 

While Ilemani was thus making Hugo famous, it had 
also the eurious effect of causing him to be turned out of 
bouse and home It may be imagined that all this stir 
of the last three or four months had troubled the usual 
quietude of 11 Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs Very 
different from sedate gatherings of literary friends were 
the invasions of ardent and noisy young “ Hernanists,” 
rushing in at all hours to bring news or receive in- 
structions. To the landlady, who occupied the ground 
floor immediately beneath the Hugos’ flat, this state of 
things had become an intolerable nuisance. And so one 
morning, gently but firmly, she gave her tenants notice 
to quit “ My dear lady,” she said to Mme Hugo, “ you 
Lire as nice as can be and your husband seems a 
thoroughly good fellow, but you are not quiet enough 
;o suit me When I retired from business it was to live 
i peaceful life, and for that reason I bought this house 
n one of the least noisy streets. And now for the last 
:hree months there has been nothing but an endless 

^ Thouf^h tho chief ubo of tho enjambement is as a subatitue for 
V^ersion it need hardly bo said that occasional inveTsion for tho 
ako of effect remains always a Yahu.blo losource. Oomoillo’s hne, 

.g. ** Tombo lo ciol sur moi ' pourvu quo jo me venge ' ” is an effectiye 
nveiBion. Tho lino would bo very feeblo had he written : “ Oui, fa 
no vongorai, dilt le ciel m’6ciaser I " 
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'procession day and night, uproar on the stai^ase, 
stamping and shaking over my head. At one o’clock 
in the morning 1 am roused up with a start and fancy 
that the ceiling is about to fall down on my bed. We 
must, I fear, part I am very sorry for it, and 1 shall 
regret you and your family Do you ever get any sleep 
yourself, I wonder ? I do indeed pity you, poor lady : 
your husband’s business must be a very trying one ! ” 

The Hugos, therefore, had to seek new quarters, 
which they found in the Rue Jean- Goujon — a street 
then 111 course of construction in the as yet uninhabited 
Champs-Elys^s. Hcic hardly were they settled wh^n 
the July Revolution broke out. The isolated position 
of the house rendered it difficult to get either jirovisions 
or news. In the distance they could hear the roll of 
drums and the crack of musketry ; between them and 
the central parts of the town troops burred the way. 
An additional complication was that Mme Hugo was 
expecting every day to be confined — an event w^hich 
resulted three weeks later in the birth of their last ehild, 
Ad^le, to whom Samte-Beuve was godfather. Involved 
in these domestic cares Victor saw little of the July days ; 
until, fortunately for him, the speedy collapse of any 
resistance to the Revolution liberated his house from 
its state of blockade. 

But if he saw and did htllc, he thought a good deal 
during the troubled months wdiich maiigurutcd Louis- 
Philippc’s reign Not yet an avowed politician, he 
meditated as a poet and a philosopher, watching the 
old order yielding place to the new, with an equanimity 
surprising in one who less than a year ago had protested 
his “ loyalty and devotion ” to the Bourbon King. 

By way of explaining his attitude at this time, Hugo 
published a few years later ^ his Journal des I dies d'un 
Revolutionnaire de 1830, a series of reflections which 
profess to have been written down by him as suggested 
(ly the events of the latter part of this year. They are 
^ Litthrature et Phtloaophie Milbea (1834). 
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preceded by certain other fdeas described as those of 
‘‘a young JacoUte of 1819/’ and are intended to 
illustrate the development of his mind during those 
eleven years. The ideas of 1819 are mostly general 
observations on history^ literature, and drama, >vhich 
have niy;hing especially “ Jacobitish ” about them ; 
but those of 1830 are expressed in some characteristic 
apot|;^cgms worth quoting For example: “Since 
July what we need is the thing republic, the word 
monarehy ^ — a view of Louis-Philippe’s sovereignty 
which was of course commonly held by those who 
regarded it as a bridge to eventual republicanism. 
Then again : “To Kings belongs the day, to peoples 
the morrow ’ ’ Here w e have had two typical Hugoesqiie 
generalities, each with its nice double antithesis Some- 
times he enters upon the more dangerous ground of 
particulars ; “ The Rejnibhc w'hieh will pievail through- 
out Europe a century hence is Society as the sovereign 
of Society ; protecting itself —National Guard ; judging 
itself — ^jury system; administering itself — communes; 
governing itself — electoral college The four con- 
stituents of Monarchy — ^the Army, the Magistracy, the 
Administration, the Peerage — are for this Republic 
nothing but four troublesome excrescences which will 
soon die of atrophy.” TIus sounds so fine that one 
almost wonders why Hugo (as some one playfully 
suggested) did not continue in the same strain : “ This 
new and self-sufficient form of Society will bless itself — 
as priest ; will settle all matters of faith — ^as Pope ; 
will worship itself — as God.” But he was not yet 
prepared to go as far as that ; for, writing of the Saint- 
Simonians, he says : “ With all their virtues, they make 
one great mistake. A religion cannot be founded with 
morality alone. Dogma and cult are also necessary, 
afid these require mysteries, and belief m mysteries 
requires miracles.” 

Of his own feelings be writes : “ My former Royalist 
and Catholic convictions have crumbled away bit by 
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bit before age and experidice. What remains of 1:hem 
in my mind is only a religious and pdetic ruin.” 

And again : ”r’Tis a poor eulogy of a man to say that 
his political opinions have never varied in forty years. 
It means that he has learnt nothing from experience 
and reflection : you might as well praise ^stagnant 
water. . . . Nothing in political things is absolute 
except the inward morality of those things, and that 
morality is a matter of conscience not of opinion.” 

To iustify this unusual amount of quofatiqn it is 
necessary to assume that Hugo’s ideas at this crisis 
were — as he himself imagined — a matter of some 
importance In reality there is nothing worth notice 
about them except his attitude towards the past, which 
IS one of melancholy interest — ^the kind of aesthetic 
sentiment which a “ rum ” would naturally evoke in the 
mind of a poet and an antiquarian But this sentiment 
flowed in two different channels, the feebler of which 
was one of sympathy for the exiled Bourbons ; while 
the stronger — ^and one that constantly gathered volume 
in the next ten years — was one of reverence and regret 
for the greater exile who had died in Saint Helena The 
progress of Hugo’s hero-worship, as indicated in his 
poetry, has been already noted ; henceforth, ns the 
“ Napoleonic legend ” grows apace, he loses no oppor- 
tunity of increasing and adorning it. ” Great men,” 
he now solemnly remarks, “are the coefficients of their 
age.” And before long he will be writing to the ex- 
King Joseph to assure him of “ my sincere and deep 
admiration for your illustrious brother,” and even to 
hint at possibilities of the future “ Whatever I can 
do for the heir of that great name [t e Napoleon’s son, 
the Due de Reichstadt, who died in 1832] I will do 
He may save France ; and if he would give the necessary 
guarantees, no one would rally to him more cordiaUy 
than I.” 

It is evident that for the moment Hugo was thoroughly 
bewildered by the July Revolution, and in the same 
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stat^ of uncertainty and ii^esolution as the majority 
of his country mea. Nothing is less distinguished or 
original than these “ Ideas of a Revolutionist of 1830.” 
One would say that they are simply the ideas, varying 
from day to day, of the last newspaper he may have 
read or the last man in the street he may have talked 
to — ^ideas essentially commonplace and opportunist, 
though delivered with much pomposity of language. 
The one thing certain is that he had turned his back on 
theLcgitiiAist principles of his youth and early manhood, 
and that he felt some concern to justify his conduct. 
Not for him the frank cynicism of Talleyrand, who, a 
year or so before these events, when the conversation 
happened to fall on dramatic trilogies, said : “ Well, I 
should rather like to have completed my trilogy also : 
I made Napoleon, I made the House of Bourbon, and I 
shall probably end by making the House of Orleans.” 
Not for him the quixotic chivalry of Chateaubriand, 
who, refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
King, gave up pension and prospects, and rctiied into 
honourable poverty Nor would Hugo confess simply 
that he went with the flowing tide, like ordinary mortals : 
no — ^he must discover some “ great fact ” which would 
contribute a virtuous reason for his change of front. 
He soon found what he wanted. If he has changed, it 
IS — says he — as one who has been guided by conscience 
in the quest of truth, as one to whom the inward 
morality of political things is all that matters. 

With such an explanation it would be indecorous to 
quarrel ; we can only admire an exalted and impregnable 
attitude which will equally serve for this and for all future 
occasions. And so the man who had been the laureate 
of the Bourbons now tuned his lyre to celebrate the 
heroes of July; and on August 19 his “ Ode to Young 
France ” appeared in the Globe, ^ preceded by an 
editorial comment, of which Sainte-Beuve afterwards 

^ Aftorwards publishod m tho ChatUa du Cripuscule, under the titld 
Dtctd aprh JuiUet 1830. 
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owned himself author, wefboming the poet’s conversion 
to the cause of progress, and coflgratulatmg him — 
perhaps not without some irony — on his readiness to 

accept without flinching the changed political doctrines 
of his country ” Far indeed from flinching, Hugo soon 
discovered that he ought to pride himself op his con- 
sistency, for, argued he, “ I realised that all progress 
hangs together, and that, as I had been a progressive 
in literature, it would ill become me to be a reactionary 
in poLtics ” In the same strain he writes (September 7), 
to Lamartine : “ Our revolution, I mean the literary 
one, will march side by side with its sister, the political : 
revolutions, like wolves, do not devour each other.” 
To Saint -Valry he writes jocosely about “ your mon- 
archical little town of Montfort-l’Amaury where the 
good folk aic still enjoying their Royalist honeymoon 
of 1815 Imagine w'hat they would think of me, and 
how I should have compromised your mother had I 
accepted her kind oiler of hospitality As it is, I have 
compromised only the inn where I stayed, which will 
perhaps lose its sign of the fleur-de-lis for having 
afforded me a lodging ” 

On the whole, it will be seen that Hugo said good-bye 
to the past, if not with indecent alacrity, at any rate 
without much regret or compunction Fortunately, th^ 
“ inward morality ” system did not require him to resign 
the pension he had gamed by literary services to the 
late dynasty 



CHAPTER VII 
1830-1833 

How Notfe Dame de Pans was wntton ■ Its first reception 
and gradual recognition Marion Delorme * Reasons for the 
delay in its production Hugo's wish for a theatre of his own : 

Lea FcuxUea d'Automne Hugo’s Ame de cristal * The Cholera : 
First lawbuit * The Hugos move to the Place Royalo . Per- 
formance and prohibition of Le Ro% a'amuae ; Action against 
the Com£dio Franvaiso Success of Lucrece Borgia : Marie 
Tudur Hugo’s quarrel with Harol and with Dumas 

■ 

The Revolution had occurred inopportunely for Hugo’s 
literary work As far back as 1828 he had planned and 
had sold to the publisher, GoSvSelin, a romance which 
shguld depict Pans of the Middle Age, and should have 
for its centre the venerable cathedral of Notre Dame — 
a book, as he described it himself, without any historical 
pretensions except to portray incidentally the condi- 
‘tion of manners m the fifteenth century, but pre- 
eminently and above all else a book of imagination 
and fancy ” This work, so congenial to the author’s 
taste and talent, was to have been completed by Apiil 
1829 ; but Les Orientales, Marion Delorme, Hernani had 
taken up all his time, with the result that by the middle 
of 1830 not a line of Notre Dame had been written 
The publisher grew angry and threatened legal pro- 
ceedings ; he was, however, induced to make a fresh 
agreement, postponing the date for delivery of the MS. 
to December 1, 1830. But hardly had the work begun 
when the July disturbances broke out ; a book of notes, 
the result of studies made for the purpose, conveyed with 
other valuables to the Fouchers’ house for greater safety, 
was lost. This misfortune, as well as the difficulty 
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of sitting down amid so mu^h political excitement, com- 
pelled the author to seek a ^rther Extension of time, 
and finally February 1, 1831, was fixed as the limit, 
beyond which each week’s delay would mean a fine of a 
thousand francs. Thus, with five and a half months 
before him, Hugo set himself m grim earnest to write 
Notre Dame de Paris Purchasing a large bottle of ink 
and a thick woollen jersey, he locked away all his clothes 
to avoid any temptation of going out, and sat down to his 
writm„-table, which he never left except to eat or sleep. 

At first it was weary work, this hermit-like seclusion 
and the oppressive sense of a struggle against time. 
But soon the author grew into his creation and lived 
in his characters, becoming insensible to fatigue or cold 
and working eagerly on with windows wide open to the 
wintry air. On January 14 the last line was written, the 
last drop of ink used up,^ and Hugo felt as sorry to part 
with his book as he had been reluctant to begin it. The 
novel was published on March 17 (1881), m two octavo 
volumes, with vignettes engraved from drawings by Tcny 
Johannot, at the price of 15 francs. Again the author 
complains that the majority of notices were hostile, 
but the fact seems to be that the papers being fully 
occupied with politics, devoted very little space to books. 
Thus it happened that, by one of those accidental 
misfortunes to which all authors are liable, Notre Dame 
received nothing like the attention it deserved — nothing, 
in short, to indicate the masterpiece which the judg- 
ment of t i me has pron oi meed it to be. The one adequate 
appreciation it met with at the moment was in Lamen- 
nais’ journal, Avenir, and consisted of two articles 
signed “ Ch de M.” The initials were those of Monta- 
lembert, then a young man of twenty-one ; and from 

^ Hugo saya that this coincidence tempted him for a moment to 
change the name of his book to Ce qu*%l y a dana um boutexUe d^encra. 
Some years later he mentioned this to Alphonse Karr, who was so 
pleased with the title that ho aaked Hugo if he might use it for one of 
his own books, and did so. 
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this t'ime, until political differences separated them, 
there was warm friendship between the poet and the 
orator, i ^ 

The same causes which operated against the proper 
recognition of Noire Dame in the papers prevented 
its first §alcs from being very brisk. Business was 
bad all round, money was scarce, and fifteen francs 
was a^good deal to pay for such a luxury as a novel. 
And so the seven so-callcd editions,^ which were printed 
between, March 1831 and October 1832, appear on 
investigation to represent a sale of only 3100 eopies in 
a year and a half Yet the book made its way steadily 
and found increasing favour, not only in France but 
throughout Europe and America, where it did more 
to spread Hugo’s name than any of his previous works. 
L 9 ng since Noire Dame has taken its place as a classic — 
one of the books that every one has to read once 
and most people gladly read again It is needless, 
therefore, to repeat what has been said so often before ; 
but^ after all is said, it remains as the great triumph of 
the author to have made live before our eyes and in our 
memories, as though real and probable, a world which 
we know all the time to be unreal and outside of ex- 
perience — ^the world of his own vision — ^the world peopled 
by La^ Esmeralda, Quasimodo, Claude Frollo, Pierre 
Gringoire, Jacques Coppemole, Captain Phoebus, 
Clopin Trouillefer, and the rest. To do this required 
the dim enchantment of a remote age conjured up by 
the imagination of the poet and the art of the romancer. 

Informed by fancy, by learning, by love of the past, 
this prose poem is pervaded throughout by the “ sense of 
tears ” — ^the futility of all human striving against a fate 
as inexorable as that conceived by ancient tragedy. 

i^From the admirable bibbograpUy appended to Sir Frank T. 
Marzial’s Ftrfor Hugo (in the “ Great Wntera ” senes), as well as from 
French authontios, it soema that the edition published in October 1832 
and piofessmg to be the etgJUh edition ought really to bo called the 
second. It is the first which oontoms the three additional chapters. 
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“ n tomba en poussi^e — ^.hose unforgettable last words 
summarise the spirit of the whole^i too pessimistic it 
will seem to some who prefer the more manly cheerful- 
ness of Quentin Durward, where the lights are brighter 
and the shadows less deep. That, however, is a point 
of taste which can hardly affect our instinctive admira- 
tion of Hugo’s masterpiece. Others there are who have 
detected in the work inaccuracies of historical and archi- 
tectural detail ; others, again, rigid Catholics, wh6 have 
condcn.ncd it as an “ impious book,” becliuse pagan 
ideas are introduced into the temple of Christianity and 
because the iiriesthood is discredited in the evil person 
of Archdeacon Frollo. Agamst all such pedantic or 
sectarian criticism, so petty in proportion to its object, 
Notre Dattie has stood secure and unmoved, even as the 
great cathedral itself when the mob raged furiously 
around its walls. 

For some time Hugo contemplated following up his 
great romance with tw'o others dealing with the same 
period ; but the idea w^as never earned out, and his 
next essay in fiction was not to be until he published 
Lcs Misdrahles thirty years later. For the moment his 
thoughts turned to the diama which he had ready for 
production. The July Revolution, after the manner of 
revolutions, had been followed by the temporary 
abolition of the censorship, and the Franyais was anxious 
to produce Marion Delorme It was obvious, as' Mile. 
Mars and others pointed out, that a play which every 
one knew to have been personally prohibited by 
Charles X was bound in this hour of reaction to make 
a great hit. Hugo, however, declined all proposals for 
immediate production, chiefly because — as he tells us 
in several places — ^he was unwilling to give occasion for 
demonstrations against the exiled King, and deemed it 

unworthy to make money out of the misfortunes o{ a 
royal house.” 

Without detracting in any way from the merits 
of a sentiment which, after all, was — under the cir- 
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cumstances — only natural and decent, one may observe, 
as an instance o^ happy agreement between the 
right and the expedient, that a dramatist had at 
this particular time little inducement to risk a new 
play and little chance of making money out of **the 
misfortunes of a royal house ” or any other subject 
For all the Pans theatres, the Frangais especially, did 
very badly during the latter half of 1880, and some 
were on the. point of closing their doors. In the course 
of the next year it happened, as Hugo says, that the 
feeling against Charles X had largely died down ; it 
also happened that one theatre in particular, the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, was doing excellent business And so it 
was to this theatre, not to the Fran 9 ais, that the author 
of Marion Delorme, guided by a sound commercial 
instinct, gave his drama Produced there on August 11, 
with Mme Dorval as Marion and Bocage as Didier, it 
gamed a distinct success, and there arc many good judges 
who consider Marion Delorme as on the whole the best 
of Hugo’s plays Nowhere else has the poet realised so 
well his own principle of mingling the grave and the gay 
as here, where, along with the tragic interest, there are 
several scenes and at least one character — ^that of 
Saverny — of pure and delightful comedy. In aU his 
dramatic work Hugo could turn on the wit when 
required, for contrast’s sake ; the merit of Marion 
Delorme is that the wit does not seem turned on, but 
flows naturally, fresh and unforced 
Not that this drama, however high we may rate it, 
made anything like the stir of Hemani The ardour 
alike of supporters and opponents had cooled down, the 
Romantic youth were now divided into two factions — 
the adherents of Dumas (whose sensational Antony had 
preceded Marion Delorme) and those who still swore 
by Hugo alone Hence a slight unpleasantness between 
these two ; or rather — for the good-hearted Dumas was 
all admiration and reverence for **the greatest poet of 
France and of the world ” — a cause of irritation to one 

G 
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whose self-esteetn at this stage could tolerate no rivalry. 
The stimulus of this feeling — the rerolve to show himself 
“ Victor in drama ” — may perhaps account for the 
vigour with which Hugo i\ow threw himself into play< 
writing. For a time he even contemplated a scheme 
for taking over the direction of the Commie JFran 9 aise, 
with an undertaking to produce at least once a week 
some play from the rSpertoire of Racine and Voltaire, 
and with no other State subvention than a guaranteed 
minimum receipt of 2000 francs for each such per- 
formance of a Classic play; the other evenings were 
apparently to be devoted to the exploitation of Romantic 
drama at the author s own risks and charges. This 
wild proposal, however, came to nothing, much to the 
relief of the poet’s more sedate friends, who w'ere 
horrified at the idea of his plunging into theatrical 
speculation. 

The ne^t few years of Hugo’s life are mainly occupied 
with dramatic authorship — ^a story of quarrels and law- 
suits, success, failure, and ultimate weariness. ^But 
1881, before we leave it, deserves to be noted with a 
white mark : after Noire Dame de Paris, after Marion 
Delorme, came the Femlles d'Automne, and this triple 
crown will always be regarded by many as marking the 
author’s highest point of litei'ary achievement It was 
towards the end of the year, u time when France was 
divided against itself, when — with Legitimist move- 
ments in La Vendee and Republican discontent in Paris 
— ^the Government of Louis-Philippe seemed stagger- 
ing to its fall, and no man knew what the morrow 
might bring forth ; it was amid all this animosity and 
agitation that the poet’s new volume of verse appeared, 
striking a serene and peaceful note above the jarring 
discord of the time “ Art,” say^'Hugo in his Preface, 
“ IS independent of political changes and passions ; ,and 
these pages — ^just dead leaves, as all autumn leaves 
must be — are to be considered the echo of such thoughts, 
often beyond words, as are awakened within us i^t the 
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sight of a suffering creature/ a faded flower, a falling 
star, a setting sun) a roofless church, a grass-grown 
street.*’ 

In fact, these poems — several of \\hich (Priere pour 
tous, A un Voyageur, &c ) are included in all Hugo 
anthologies — are devoid of political reference, if wc 
except the general pleading for oppressed countries which 
forms the subject of the last. Otherwise, Les Feuilles 
d'Automne ^rc verses of family life and affection, tinged 
— as Notre Dame had been — with a melancholy \ihich 
was very fashionable at the time 

But this tone of detachment from his surroundings 
need not be taken to prove that Hugo had ceased to 
take interest in politics, for the majority of the pieces 
in the Feuilles d'Automne had been written previously 
to, the July Revolution Tn truth, he had not yet 
recovered from the agitation of that event ; his opinions 
were still unfixed, and his adherence to the House of 
Orleans could only be lukeivarm until that dynasty 
should seem decently secure In one of his poems he 
speaks of his “ ame de cnstal a mirror which 
reflects every passing breath."' Nothing could be 
truer. At this time (1832) he was divided between 
Republican and Napoleonic leanings, or rather — ^likc 
many others — he fused the two, not deeming it incon- 
sistent to praise the man of war and blood while yet 
cherishing ideas of liberty and fraternity And so — 
besides the friendly relations vith Joseph Bonaparte 
already referred to — ^we find him in the same Napoleonic 
strain, writing pieces like the second Ode d la Colonne 
and the Ode d NapoUon II. On another question, too, 
the “ crystal soul ” showed its sensitiveness to the 
breath of popular opinion Hugo's opposition to 
capital punishment was again expressed in the Preface 
to* a new edition of Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamne, a 
Preface quite truculent in its democratic tone; yet 
he took by no means the prominent part we should 
have expected — the part Lamartine did take — ^in 
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resisting the vulgar outery for vengeance upon the 
Polignac Ministry For the commcm criminal, he was, it 
seems, all sympathy and sentiment ; but for unfortunate 
politicians it was a different matter — especially if they 
were unpopular with the mob. 

The general uneasiness of public affairs wa^ just now 
aggravated by the scourge of pestilence The cholera, 
after a steady and threatening advance, reached Pans 
in the spring, and increased through the summer and 
autumn. While it was at its height, one member of 
Hugo’s family, his boy Charles, was attacked by all 
the usual symptoms — ^burning thirst, vomiting, icy 
coldness of the skin. There was no doubt what this 
meant : happily the child, after hanging for tlu'cc 
days between life and death, recovered, thanks to 
medical care and parental devotion 
This anxiety had fallen upon Hugo at a time when he 
uas immersed in the cares of dramatic authorship 
Over the mass of facts supplied by this part of his 
career we must be (ontciit to pass lightly Already 
the publication of Marion Delorme had involved him in 
his first lawsuit This was an aitioii brought against 
him by the publisher Gosselin for bieuch of contract, 
the plaintiff s eontention being that after the publica- 
tion of Noire Dame the defendant had agreed to give 
him the first refusal — on equal terms — of any future 
work, and that in this case the alleged higher bid of 
another firm was not a hona fide offer but merely a 
collusive arrangement betw'een Hugo and the publisher 
Renduel, to whom he had now' transferred his custom. 
The Tribunal de Commerce declared itself incompetent 
to deal with the matter, and the case seems to have 
gone no further, though its details —so far as we have 
them — ^leave a rather unpleasant impression of “ sharp 
practice ” on the part of the poet Of wider interest, 
however, is Hugo’s dramatic work in 1832 — ^the two 
plays which he wrote in quick succession, Le Roi s'amuse 
and Luerke Borgia. The former of these was taken 
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by the Theatre Fran 9 ais, and its reheai'sals began as 
soon as the Hugos^ had returned from their usual 
autumn visit to the Bertin family at Bidvre. If the 
author did not attend the preparations of his drama 
as carefully as was usual with him, the reason is to be 
found partly in a troublesome weakness of the eyes 
from which he was now' suffering, and still more in the 
worries, of yet another change of house — “ a chaos ” (he 
• writes) “ in yhich for the last w'eek I have been occupied 
all day in hammeiing and nailing things up.*’ They 
w'ere moving now to 6 Place Royale, the house where — 
as tradition said — Marion Delorme had lived. Here 
they were close to Nodier at the Arsenal, and about 
this time the faithful Gautier came to reside at the 
opposite comer of the same Place. Hugo’s suite was 
on yie second floor, and was furnished in a style indicative 
of his grow ing prosperity The salon in particular was a 
regular gallery of pictures, given by Boulanger, Dela- 
croix, and other leading painters, who were proud to 
decorate the “ Master’s ” rooms On the left of the 
mantelpiece was a dais — ^to the malicious an opportunity 
of declaring that here Hugo sat as on a throne and 
received the homage of kneeling admirers. 

Hardly was the movmg-in completed when Le Rot 
^ amuse w'as announced for November 22. It was 
heralded — as had now become usual — by some carefully 
prepared specimens of the puff preliminary ; notably in 
the Journal des Debate, where lliigofs influence was at 
this time supreme (as had recently been showm by the 
dismissal of one of the staff of that paper, who, in the 
course of an appreciative article onthe Feuillesd'Auiomne, 
had ventured on a few critical reservations, and by the 
importation of a provincial admirer, Granier de Cassag- 
nac, who served henceforth as the poet’s most devoted 
henchman) The production of Le Roi s^amuse — 
w'hich had already been the subject of some anxious 
inquiries by the Minister of Public Works — ^recalled the 
stormy scenes of Hemani, Again “ the young men,” 
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as Hugo calls them, were to the fore ; again, during the 
last three acts, there was a babdl of applause and 
hisses In spite of the fine acting of Ligier as Triboulet, 
the verdict of independent opinion was clearly adverse 
to a drama the harrowing effect of which was produced 
by unnatural means — by that overwrought contrast 
of meanness and deformity relieved by one redeeming 
virtue: in Quasimodo, the bellringer in Notre^Dame, 
ns in Triboiilct the jester in Lc Roi s*am\\8e. Again, 
both in the novel and in the drama, Fatality, one 
of Hugo’s fixed ideas, broods over the whole ; with 
Blanche as with Esmeralda the parent’s love con- 
tributes unwittingly to the destruction of the child 
When the curtain fell, the formal pronouncement of 
the antlior’s name was almost inaudible amid the 
tumult. That night there was no triumphal procession 
home ' alone, m a downpour of rain, Hugo gloomily 
walked back to the Place Royale, to meditate on his 
first decisive rebuff 

It was not, however, the hostility of the audience 
which cut short the career of Le Roi s'amuse, but the 
action of the Government. The fact that three days 
previously (not, as Hugo says, on the very day of the 
performance) an attempt had been made on the life of 
Louis-Philippe, and that a King of France was held up 
to scorn as a frequenter of low taverns and a debaucher 
of young girls, justified M d’Argont in promptly pro- 
hibiting the play as an outrage on public morals ’* 
and a libellous perversion of history. Never again was 
Le Roi s'amuse, though made familiar in Europe by 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, seen on the French stage until 1882. 
At that time, when Hugo had already entered on his 
apotheosis, the experiment was made. Every one came 
prepared to admire and applaud ; every one went away 
simply bored : so much difference had fifty years made 
in people’s ideas of the line between audacity and 
absurdity. 

But, to return to 1832, Hugo was probably not so 
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surprised as he professed tob be at what he calls the 
“ arbitrary and inq^edible ” interdiction of his play ; 
at any rate, he was quick to draw from it all the ad- 
vantages of publicity. Not only was Le Boi s^amuse 
published with loud advertisement as the “ drama 
prohibited by the Ministry,” but an action-at-law was 
brought, in form against the Comddie Fran^aise for 
breach of contract, in reality against the Government. 
The case \^as heard before the Tribunal de Commerce 
on Dec^ber 19, and was of course decided against the 
author ; but it gave Hugo the opportunity of appearing 
for the first time as an orator After the speech of his 
advocate, Odilon Barrot, he rose himself and deliyered 
an elaborate oration, which he had learnt by heart, and 
copies of which had been sent beforehand to the papers. 
It was a display of rhetoric received with such applause 
from the numerous friends who were present as to call 
forth the usual presidential warning that this court 
is not a theatre ” — a sentiment which Victor, proud 
of timi'>elf and his audience, could not in the least have 
shared Many compliments followed this effort, among 
them one from Montalembert, who said : Well, if 
they close the theatre against you, you will always be 
able to fall back on the tribune ” But the Ministerial 
journals, indignant at the vehemence of Hugo’s attack 
on M d’Argont, kept calling attention to the fact that 
he was still drawing the Civil List Pension granted him 
in 1823 : their comments decided the poet to resign this 
sum of 2000 francs a year, which he did m a letter of 
December 23 addressed to the Minister 
Hugo — ^as said before — ^had another play ready to take 
the place of the one which had been banned. Naturally 
it was not the Theatre Fran^ais that he dealt with this 
time, but the Forte- Samt-Martin, the manager of 
v^hich, Harel, was attracted by the prospect of pro- 
viding a showy part for Mile. George ; and it was 
doubtless for the sake of the title-part as much as for 
any other reason that he suggested naming the drama 
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Lucrece Borgia instead of fje Souper d Ferrara as Hugo 
had originally called it. Harel’s adyice was also taken 
m the introduction of incidental music. Meyerbeer 
and Berlioz offered their services for this, but the 
manager’s common sense said : None of your great 
composers for me ; their music will be listen^ to and 
will distract attention Irom the drama ; let Piccmi do 
what IS wanted.” Piccini was the conductor of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin orchestra, and he soon invented a 
modest but sufficient accompaniment Into all these 
preparations Hugo entered eagerl}', at one time himself 
designing the setting of the supper scene, at another 
indicating to the conductor by beating his hand on 
the table — ^for he had no note of music in his voice 
— ^the kind of refrain which would be suitable to the 
words Besides IVllle George the cast included Frdd^ric 
Lemaftre m the part of Gennaro, and both these public 
favourites — unlike Mile lilars — showed themselves 
amenable to the author’s views in the interpretation 
of their character. 

All went well at reliearsals, and the play was pro- 
duced on February 2, 1833 — a memorable occasion for 
many reasons. In the first place the poet had 
dropped into prose and written a melodrama pure and 
simple — an experiment which many of his friends 
viewed with alarm, considering that poetic form was 
his strongest point Their fears, however, were 
hardly justified - for though the critical reader will 
doubtless always prefer Hugo’s verse dramas to his 
prose, it IS certain that in stage qualities the author 
IS at his best in Lucrece Borgia, with its simple action, 
unencumbered by any superfluous situation, moving 
straight on to its sinister denouement There were 
others who lamented that the poet of the Feuilles 
d'Automne should have descended to such a feast qf 
horrors as this “ Supper at Ferrara ” ; but they were 
perhaps a minority, for the Parisian public just then 
were quite in the vein of gruesome melodrama, as was 
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proved by the success, at th^ same theatre only a few 
months l^fore, of fjfie famous Tour de Nesle Nothing 
could have annoyed Hugo more than to suggest that in 
Lucrdce Borgia he had piled up the agony in an attempt to 
go one better than Dumas, yet it was an obvious remark 
to make jf any one was irreverent enough to ignore the 
higher moral purpose of the poet who claims to have 
“ a charge of souls/’ who feels that “ he is responsible 
for wKat he teaches his audience,” and that “the spec- 
tators should carry away with them from the theatre 
some stern and deep moral truth ” 

From these loft\ sentiments — which ap})car in the 
introduction —it is plain that we are not to regard 
the play as a vulgar melodrama. What, then, is the 
“ deep moral truth ” to be impressed upon us ? The 
same old thesis which had already served as the founda- 
tion of Marion Delorme and of Le Roi s' amuse now 
illustrated in a type of “ the most complete and repulsive 
moral deformity ” mingled with “ one pure feeling, the 
purest that a woman can have, the feeling of mother- 
hood ; in short, motherhood sanctifying moral deformity 
— ^that IS the essence of Lucrece Borgia ” Apart from 
the question of fidelity to nature and life, one may w'ell 
wonder whether any very valuable moral truth emerges 
from this public display of the poisoned cup and the 
dagger, rape, incest, and all hideous criminality The 
example of Greek drama, or of Racine’s Phedre, might be 
quoted to justify horrors as a means of “ pity and fear ” ; 
but, as has been admirably pointed out, the cardinal 
lesson of ancient tragedy was that a single bad passion 
might be sufficient to rum a soul, whereas the lesson of 
dramas like Luerhe Borgia seems to be that a single good 
quality may excuse any number of vices — a more 
comfortable doctrine, certainly, but hardly more edify- 
ing. And there remains the minor consideration of 
historical fact — minor, at any rate, for the writer him- 
sdf and for his boulevard audiences, though calculated 
to rouse even an elementary sense of justice in protest 
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against the exaggeration of a monstrous legend. Even 
at the time when Hugo wrote, the sifter of Ceesar Borgia 
was known to have been grossly maligned by tradition, 
while it is needless to say that no modern historian 
accepts a tithe of the crimes attributed to her. How- 
ever, what did that matter ? The play was t)^e thing, 
and the success of the play was a handsome compensa- 
tion for the fate of Le Roi a^amuse. It seemed that 
Victor, with his well-composed and gorgeously mounted 
melodrama, had conquered the stage — even if^he had 
somewhat stooped to conquer But the dramatic 
author has no final security ; he is always on a switch- 
back of ups and downs, as the event was soon to show. 

Encouraged by the popularity of Lucrece Borgia, 
Hugo made another experiment in the same direction 
By his own account he had no particular wish to give 
his new play to the Porte-Saint-Martin, but apparently 
he had already made a conditional promise which the 
manager, delighted with the receipts of Luerhe Borgia 
and its advertisement by numerous parodies, insisted 
on regarding as an absolute undertaking There were 
some sharp disjiutes about this, in the course of which 
Harel — a serio-comic person — ^went so far as to chal- 
lenge Hugo to a duel for doubting his word However, 
he thought better of it and apologised, remarking, with 
obvious truth, that to kill an author would be a futile 
way of getting a play out of him So the matter was 
amicably settled, and Marie Tudor was written for the 
Porte-Saint-Martm, where it was produced on Novem- 
ber 6, 1883. Like its predecessor it was in prose ; like 
all Hugo’s dramas, and more than most of them, it 
depended greatly on mechanical effects which would 
appeal to the nerves of the spectators rather than to their 
minds — ^the hall hung with black relieved only by a 
large white cross, the dim funereal lights, the altar with 
its sombre drapery, the executioner in red and black, with 
his great sword — and so on. In Lucrece Borgia the 
author had at any rate the excuse of following tradition 
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in the case of a character traditional almost more than 
historical ; in Mai^ Tudor he delibei'ately took and 
libelled a well-known personage, whose ill-starred life 
demands more s^^mpathy than condemnation. That 
the unfortunate daughter of Henry VIII. was soured by 
bigotry « and unhappiness e\cry one knows ; that she 
was — as represented here — a shameless and dissolute 
wom^, not even her enemies have pretended. Besides 
this outriyre on truth and good taste — ^which, indeed, 
would .have had no effect on the play’s chances of 
success — Marie Tudor had not even the merit of 
originality of subject, since — ^as critics and spectators 
could not fail to notice — it followed closely, both in 
characters and in situations, the lines of Dumas’ 
Christine Whether for this reason, or simply because 
it seemed tedious and exaggerated, the reception of 
the drama was hostile enough to indicate that its career 
would be short Such was evidently the opinion of 
Harel, who, according to Hugo, was anxious to get rid 
oijdarie Tudor as quickly as possible in order to replace 
it by Dumas’ Ang^le, in which both he and IVllle George 
had much greater faith And so, on the aay before the 
first performance, he insisted strongly on the necessity 
of certain changes in the cast, which the author would 
not hear of Hence the following dialogue between 
poet and manager 

Haret. : Very well, your play will be a failure 

Hugo ; Docs that mean that you will make il a 
failure ? 

Harel : You can take it to mean what you like. 

Hugo : Very good, M. Harel, ruin my play, and I will 
rum your theatre. 

Truly a dignified scene I But we find it difficult to 
believe that Harel, as Hugo intimates, deliberately set 
himself to wreck Marie Tudor-^n the production of 
which he had spent money lavishly — by paying his 
claque to hiss it ; that soumk like a theory invented by 
the author to account for a failure which irritated and 
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disappointed him. Still, after this unpleasantness, wc 
can understand Victor's remark th^t “ relations were 
no longer possible between M Hugo and the Porte- 
Saint-Martin 

More serious than the breach with Harel was the ill- 
feeling which this affair brought to a head between 
Hugo and Dumas. The former had long secretly 
resented the greater popularity and success of the other 
as a diamatist, and the friends of each — it always 

“ friends ** who do the mischief in these cases — li^^'d by 
invidioiu comparisons between the one and the other 
created a rivalry very embarrassing to both. At the 
moment there was no doubt that people would tdlk 
about the similarity of Marie Tudor and Christine, 
while it was particularly galling to Hugo to know that 
the manager of the Porte-Saint -Martin was thirsting to 
produce yet another of his rival ’s pi avs He determined, 
therefore, to — shall we say — put Dumas in his proper 
place ; and that is why on November 1, just before the 
first performance of Mane Tudor, there appeared in the 
Journal des Dibats a prominent article calling attention 
to the numerous and flagrant plagiaiisms of Alexandre 
Dumas and extolling the genius of Victor Hugo The 
article was signed G,” and some people supposed that 
Hugo himself had written it ; others correctly divined 
in this initial the Granier de Cassagnac who — as men- 
tioned before — owed his position on the Dibats to Hugo’s 
recommendation, and they concluded that the article 
was “ inspired ” Certain it was, considering Hugo's 
friendship with Bertm and his omnipotence on Bertin’s 
paper, that nothing concerning him could have appeared 
there without his approval. “ It is a pretty scandal,” 
wrote Sainte-Beuve, ” and means that Hugo and Dumas 
are estranged for ever ” The injured party, at any rate, 
did his best to put things right. Immediatdy on 
reading the article he wrote to Hugo a rather touching 
letter (beginning My dear Victor,” and ending. 
Yours always and in spite of all ”) in which he 
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expressed his surprise and ftirrowat such treatment by 
a friend « 

Hugo’s reply was evasive with some general remarks 
about “ unworthy suspicions ” and so forth, and post- 
poned an explanation until they should meet Ap- 
parently no satisfactory interview took place, since a 
coolness resulted which lasted for several years ; and 
if Samte-Beuve’s prediction was not exactly verified, 
that was due entirely to Dumas’ forgiving and forgetting 
natures At the moment the Conservatives of Literature 
looked on and laughed at this split between the chiefs 
of the young school— between “ Cesar and Pompey,” 
as one paper said ; and a great deal of capital was made 
out of the exposure of Dumas’ literary annexations 
But geneial sympathy— as between the two men— was 
Scully on Ins side , it was felt that he had been the 
victim of a dirty trick, or rather, the intended victim, 
for the blow had recoiled on its originator, who suffered 
the moic harm of the two Thirty years later, m his 
aulobiograph), Hugo returned to the subject, and tried 
to make out that the insertion of the article was a mis- 
take due to a sub-editor in the absence of his chief 
But the explanation explains nothing, and is at variance 
with the statements both of Cassagnac and of Bertin, 
so that one is forced to conclude that common opinion 
at the time of the episode was conect. It is, un- 
fortunately, nut the only instance of pettiness which 
the career of the great poet affords. 



CHAPTER VIII 
1833-1837 


Hugo and Saintc-Bcuvc First indications of the last's 
fcclKigs for Mmc Hugo Strained relations Appearai>ce of 
“ Juliette Drouct '* Hugo’s infatuation for her : Les ChavUs 
(iti Crepiucvle Final rupture with Sainto-Beuvc The alleged 
lovo of Mmc Hugo and Sainto-Bcuvo The Ltvrc d' Amour 
and its history * Later relations between the Hugos and 
Sainto-Beuvc Who was to blame ? Supremacy of Hugo 

OvBR and above professional troubles, Hu/ro's life 
at this time was agitated by other causes likely enough 
to account for that tone of pessimism which some of his 
biographers have noted and wondered at The chief 
of these is one of so personal and delicate a nature that, 
had it not been already exposed to the full light of 
day, one would shrink from being the first to introduce 
it. But the age of reticence is past, and has been 
succeeded by an age of publicity, brutally heroic in 
its search for “ truth ” 

The intimacy of Hugo and Saint c-Beuve and the 
close literary alliance between the two have often been 
referred to. As time went on, it was noticed that 
more reserve appeared in the critic's appreciations of 
the poet, and it was concluded that Sainte-Beuve — 
the first Rush of his romantic ardour having gone - 
was gradually growing away from a school to the 
extravagances of which his critical sense must always 
have been alive. This was true enough, so far as it 
went ; but the real and ultimate cause of the alienation 
was for long a secret whispered only by a few behind the 
scenes. Divulged — ^as will presently appear — ^by the 

spite or vanity of one of the principal parties, it became 
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for a while the subject of* common gossip within a 
limited area. Fintdly, when all concerned in it had 
passed away, the addition of such evidence as is supplied 
by the letters of Victor Hugo and that of Sainte-Beuve 
has led to a more or less hypothetical reconstruction 
of the story — ^whether due to the curiosity of scandal 
or to the desire of vindicating a woman's good name.^ 

In peaking of the friendship between Sainte-Beuve 
and Hugokwe should have said “the Hugos,” for it 
was SHamily affair, including not only Monsieur but 
Madame and the babies. At first nothing could have 
been more frank, cordial, delightful. Then, unhappily, 
at some date not precisely ascertainable, Sainte-Beuve 
found that his feelings for Mme. Hugo were no longer 
merely those of a friend Victor’s wife was — by the 
si^ of all and as her portraits show — ^a very beautiful 
woman in the dark style of beauty more generally admired 
in those days than it is now. Though without the vivacity 
and esprit of so many French women, she was mtellec- 
tu^, refined, and essentially kind-hearted. The famous 
critic, as every one knows, had not been favoured by 
Nature with outward gifts. (“He is not plain, he is 
hideous,” Mme. Hugo herself is reported to have 
said of him ) But he was aware, no doubt, that ugliness 
has a fascination of its own, and is no bar to success in 
love. Not, of course, that Sainte-Beuve set himself 
deliberately to win over his friend’s wife : he simply 
fell in love — ^as people do — ^gradually, unconsciously. 
And the first indication of this feeling seems to be in his 
letters written at the time when preparations for 
Hemani were going on, and when the Hugos’ house 
was crowded day and night with persons connected 
with the production The presence of all these strangers 
— as may be seen from his fretful tone — ^was an annoy- 
ance because it prevented him from enjoying Mme. 

* Tho two chief works on tbo subject are Le Lvvre d'ATnour de, 
Sainte-Beuve, by U. Michaut (1005), and Le Raman de Sainte-Beuve^ 
by Gustave Simon (1006). 
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Hugo's society To giTe him his due, he acted 
honourably at this stage He told his friend the 
state of the case and said that under the circumstances 
he bad better keep away from the house But Victor, 
with more grandeur than wisdom, absolutely refused 
to accept this confession of love He jiooh-poohed the 
whole affair “ You are mistaken, m^ dear fellow ; 
you are dreaming ; what you say is imiiossible. Please 
on no account make any change m your habits ; con- 
tinue to come here every day as before, and coi^i) twice 
a day instead of once." 

Naturally Samte-Beuve continued to come Soon 
afterwards the departure of the Hugos from the Rue 
Notre-Damc-des-Cliamps, where the\ had been almost 
next door to him, left Inm desolate ; he went off to 
Rouen for a while to stay with Ulrit* Guttmguer-^a 
mutual friend- -to A\hom he confided the trouble of 
his heart From here he wrote affectionately but sadly 
to Victor, and received a kind and soothing reply 
When little Ad61e Hugo was born (July* 25, 1880) Samte- 
Beuve was invited to be godfather, and he held the 
child at the font seven weeks later Then his visits 
became rate and his letteis ceased once more he 
explained Ins reasons — ^the moth striving to keeji away 
from the flame — and once more Hugo pressed him to 
return 

So far the affair has been creditable to both parties 
in a difficult case. So little ill-feeling was there that 
the husband even showed his wife Sainte-Beuve's 
letters to him, reading and discussing them amicably 
with her But now a change comes, caused (they say) 
by Mme Hugo being found one day' in tears over a letter 
of Sainte-Beuve’s The husband’s fatuous self-confi- 
dence is succeeded by uneasiness Yet Cssar is too 
proud to be frank with his wife, and he suffers all the 
tortures of jealousy until — agreeably with the romantic 
theory of freedom in love — he seems to have said 
something to Samte-Beuve about leaving his wife to 
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•choose between them An iljusory offer, of course, 
which only offends Sainte-Beuve, who m future keeps 
at a distance and indicates his coolness by declining to 
write a notice of Notre Dame for the Globe. There was 
as yet, however, no definite breach, and in a few weeks* 
time more^r less friendly relations were resumed. 

But it >vas no longer the same thing Hugo, indeed — 
to judge from the tone of his letters — desired sincerely 
to preserve qr restore the old relations. (“ There are,*' 
he writ«^^ only two or three realities in life, and 
friendship is one of them ’*) But Sainte-Beuve, all 
loyalty and friendship now lost, seems to have made 
it his object deliberately to ingratiate himself with 
Mmc Hugo Hitherto his conduct has been decent; 
henceforth it becomes reptilian As to Victor, he grew 
harsh and rejiroachful towards his vrife, and there were 
many harrow'ing scenes In vain did she beg him 
always to be present when their friend called : his 
pride even more than his affection was deeply wounded. 
For a moment a happy solution of the difficulty seemed 
possible when Sainte-Beuve accepted the Chair of 
Literutuie at the University of Lidge; but when Hugo 
wrote congratulating him on the appointment and 
adding — ^foolishly or maliciously — ^that his wife was also 
delighted to hear of it, the lover was so nettled that 
he gave up Li^gc and resolved to stay in Pans Then 
at last Hugo .spoke out plainly and told Sainte-Beuve 
that for the present at any rate they had better not 
see each other. If their relations thenceforward W'ere 
not openly hostile, it w’as doubtless because Sainte- 
Beuve’s object was to appease Victor’s suspicions and 
so get back within sight of Madame To this sinister 
design we may attribute a very eulogistic notice of 
Hugo’s work in the Revtie des Deux Maudes, as well 
as an ostensibly w'arm appreciation of Les Feuilles 
d'Auiomne To this period also belong, no doubt, many 
surreptitious attempts of the lover to see the beloved ; 
and a touch of comedy — nay, of farce — comes in to 

a 
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brighten the sordid scene when we i^ead how Sainte- 
Beuve used to pay visi& te the flat in the Rue Jean- 
tioujon disguised as an old aunt^\>f Mme. Hugo^. One 
day, it IS said, the concierge/whose curiosity was [Perhaps 
aroused, followed ^the '' aunt ” up the staf^rs ; and 
Sainte-Beuve, hastening to get to the top, ii^autiously 
pulled up the encumbering skirts so high as to show 
the trousers beneath, thus revealing to the as- 
tonished concierge that this aunt (like “Charley’s”) 
was indeed “ no ordinary woman.” ^ 

Ana here we must interrupt for a moment the history 
of Hugo and Sainte-Beuve in order to range alongside 
of it another history so much its complement that the 
one cannot be understood without the other. Every 
one knows of the “ romance ” of Victor Hugo and 
“ Juliette Drouet ” ; but its origin has not generally 
been regarded — as it ought to be — ^in connection ^ith 
the domestic events we have just been describing. 
It was in 1883, during the rehearsals of Luerhee 
Borgia, that the poet flrst made acquaintance with a 
lady whose future was destined to be inseparably 
linked with his At this time Julienne-Jos^phine 
Gauvain — as her real name was — was twenty-seven 
years of age, and had had a somewhat adventurous 
career. Born of humble parents at Fougdres in Brit- 
tany, she had been educated in a convent school where 
she had shown tastes far from conventual. At the 
age of nineteen she had become the model and the 
mistress of the sculptor Pradier, who used her shapely 
figure and classic profile for the Strasburg statue in 
the Place de la Concorde. Turning then to the stage, 
after some preliminary expenencC in Brussels, she 
obtained (in 1830) an engagement at the Porte- Saint- 
Martin, where, besides playing several minor characters, 
she created (in 1832) the part of “ Tdr^a ” in Du^lad^ 
drama of that name. Opinions were divided about 
her merits as an actress, but there were no two opinions 
about her beauty and her grace. In Lucrice Borgia — 
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^ with IkOle. George of course i|i the leading lile — there 
was nothing for Juliette except the very slight part 
of the Princess Negroni, so insi^rnificant that it seemed 
doubtful whether she would care to take it. She settled 
the question, however, by calling on Hugo and begging 
to be allcvired to play it : “ Any share, however small, 
in interpreting the creations of the great poet would be an 
honour to her,” &c. 

That wastthe beginning, and events moved rwidly. 
A fortnight after the production of Lucrhce Sorgia 
Hugo became her lover, and duly commemorated 
the fact (February 17, 1888) by a passionate letter 
in the lAvre de VAnniversaire — a sentimental in- 
vention of the lady who wished that every year, 
on the anniversary of the day she had first given 
herself to him, her lover should write a page in that 
book. This duty Hugo performed for fifty years. 
At first there was a difficulty caused by the fact that 
Juliette, when she met her Romeo, was living under 
the ^protection of a Russian — or Polish — millionaire. 
Hugo, of course, would not tolerate any partition 
treaty, and before long his mistress — m proof of the 
sincerity of her passion — broke with the other man, sold 
her furniture and belongings, and contented herself 
with the very moderate assistance which her new lover 
was able or willing to supply. Henceforth she becomes 
a recognised institution m the poet’s life, “ his ever- 
present Beatrice,” ”the constant companion of his 
travds,” the comfort and inspiration of his exile ” As 
she will recur frequently in these pages, there is no need 
to say more of her here ; and we may resume again the 
triangular affair of Hugo, Sainte-Beuvc, and Mme. Hugo, 
with which the intervention of Juliette Drouet must 
be held to have had some relation either of cause 
or effect. 

It is to be noted that the poet when he succumbed 
to this new fascination hod already been worried 
For some time by his knowledge of the feelings of 
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Sainte-Beuve for his wife. Under such conditions a" 
man is naturally predisposed to seek external solace 
for domestic trouble, and to that extent his con- 
duct might claim a more lenient judgment But 
our sympathy for Hugo is lessened, if not wholly 
abolished, by his arrogant and self-satisfied tone in 
the matter His infatuation for Juliette Drouet ex- 
cited, of course, surprise and consternation among 
his friends “ What ! ” they exclaimed, this model, 
husband and father — ^the poet of the sacred hearth 
and home — ^running after an actress ! ” And they 
talked and wrote to one another in amazement, with 
a tendency, however, to excuse their friend and to 
suppose that he would soon recover from this temporary 
hallucination 

‘‘It is very seldom ” (writes David d ’Angers) “ that 
one can find Hugo at home now ; he only goes there 
at meal-times. Poor Madame Hugo ! . . . How fatally 
a liaison of this sort changes what was gold into lead 1 
Not content with the struggle of Romanticism, h^ has 
desired also the excitement of life, and he has become 
entangled in it like another Laocoon . . But I hope 

that some day his noble heart will realise its fall, and 
then we shall have magnificent pages of self-reproach 
and bitterness against the weakness of man . ” 

As a prophecy of regret or rejientance on the back- 
slider’s part, this letter was singularly wide of the mark 
Read beside it Hugo’s reply to a letter from Victor 
Pa vie, who had written specially to remonstrate against 
his revived plan for taking a theatre of his own — ^this time 
to give scope to Mile Juliette’s talents 

“ No one understands me, not even you, Pavie, with 
all your kindness and nobility . . The theatre is 
a sort of Church, humanity is a religion . . . for my 
part 1 believe that 1 am fulfilling a mission 1 have 
never committed more faults than this year, and 1 
have never been a better man — far better now than 
in my time of innocence which you regret Yes, 
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*formei‘]y I was innocent ; no\r I am indulgent. That 
is a great advance, God knows. I have beside me a 
dear friend — an angd whom you venerate as much as I 
do, who pardons me and loves me still. To love and to 
forgive — ^that is not of Man, il is of God or of Woman.” 

This letter is dated July 25, 1888, and the reference 
in the last lines is of coui sc to Mme Hugo, who had by 
this tune accepted Juliette as inevitable. But what 
*a tone of ^omplaceiiry ! It is a saint not a sinner 
who is writing ; and the man w'ho ought to be kicking 
himself IS proudly patting himself on the back 

And now, what of Sainle-Beuve in all this ? We can 
hardly doubt that he rejciiced m his heart at the appear- 
ance of Juliette as ta voiii able to his own designs, 
though oiitwaidly he joined the others m professions of 
astonishment and icprobutifm But he knew, more 
than any, Hugo’s vulnerable point ; and his criticism 
in the "Revue dcs Deux Moiules of the poet’s study of 
Mirabeau (first published sejiaratcly and then included 
in the two volumes, 1834, entitled LitUrature et Philo- 
Sophie miUes) contained many a secret sting which his 
former friend w^as meant to feel and did feel Indeed 
Hugo wrote to him complaining of a certain undercurrent 
of malignity he detected, and added — by w'ay no doubt 
of retaliation — ^that his w^ife fully shared his feelings. 
Soon afterwai'ds occuired the final rupture between 
the two, which on Hugo's side seems indicated by the 
following letter, dated April 1, 1834 : 

The many hatreds and oow^ardly attacks I have 
now to undergo make me realise that even the oldest 
and most -tested fiiendships can w^ear aw'ay and perish. 
Adieu, then, my friend ; let us bury — each on his side — 
in silence w'hat was already dead in you and w'hat your 
letter kills m me ” 

Sainte-Beuve, how'ever, puts the end of their friend- 
ship a year or so later, connecting it with his remarks 
on Hugo’s Chants du Crepuscule (October 1885) This 
new volume of verse, which for its general tone of 
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introspective melancholy may be placed alongside 
the earlier Feuilles d'Automne, contains some of the 
poet’s tot-known pieces. In the Preface we are told 
of *‘that strange crepuscular state of the soul and 
of society which marks the present age/* and that “ in 
this book will be found all the opposites — doubt and 
dogma, day and night, the dark point and the luminous 
point.” And so we have the poet revelling once more 
in all his dearly beloved contrasts, coupling enthusiasm’ 
for young France with pious pity for the Bourbons, 
Napoleonic fervour with humanitarian hopes, the 
“charter of plaster ” with the “evils of granite,” the 
noisy pleasure-seeking crowd outside the church with 
the silent sorrow-laden woman who prays within, the 
ladies of fashion and virtue who throng the ball at 
the Hotel de Ville with the outcast demi-mondaine 
who watches them as they pass in But it was the more 
personal poems which offered a mark to the shafts of 
the malicious critic. Here might be found another 
contrast more startling than any, and one which ivould 
probably have passed unnoticed by the innocent reader 
had not Sainte-Beuve made it his business to call 
attention to it Several of the poems, it could be seen, 
were inspired by Hugo’s new passion ; and yet the 
book ended with that famous Date lilia which celebrates 
in immortal verse the wife and the family, and m which 
— ^as some one said — “ conjugal love is a religion where 
respect sanctifies intimacy and the homage rendered 
by a man to his beloved spouse is as grave and pure as 
it is tender.” After the “ roses and raptures ” of — 
Juliette, the “ lilies and languors ” of — ^Ad^le ! It is 
clearly implied too that — ^as was said in the letter to 
Victor Pavie already quoted — ^Mme. Hugo had forgiven 
her husband and was prepared to tolerate his infidelity. 
The fact that this was true would make it none the 
more palatable to Sainte-Beuve, who had some nasty 
things to say about “ Dalila ” and the “ bad taste ” of 
this juxtaposition, and who now discovered in the 
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* poet a aumber of defects he had hitherto ignored — his 
“ lack of proportion,” his “ false imagery,” his ” forced 
and theatrical lyricism,” and so forth {Portraits Con- 
iemporains). It is these criticisms that Samte-Beuve 
regards as marking the end of everything between 
Hugo and himself “ For,” says he, “ whatever else 
he might forgive, I knew him well enough to be sure 
that he would never pardon depreciation of his writings.” 

• It was abdut this time also that the critic began that 
Journal to which he consigned some still more candid 
opinions on the character of his ex-fricnd There Hugo 
is \(ritten of as “ the egoist insatiable of praise, and the 
coarse-fibred man (Vhomme grassier) who, when he 
wants to obtain from you some service flattering to 
his self-esteem, docs not scruple to bring into the 
coyversation his wife’s name if he fancies that you arc 
a little bit in love with her ; he doesn't see any indelicacy 
in doing that — it seems to him quite legitimate tactics ” 

So Sainte-Beuve, it is clear, was very much annoyed. 
At^hat ? If we have hitherto avoided expressing any 
opinion of Mme. Hugo's attitude in all this affair, it has 
not been from lack of politeness— rather the contrary. 
Let us disengage the certainties of the matter from its 
speculations We know that Mme Hugo had a warm 
regard and friendship for Sainte-Beuve which she kept 
up to the extent of angering her husband ; we know that 
she had, in 1833, the very good reasons we have seen 
for resenting her husband’s conduct and for revenging 
herself — ^had she so desired — in kind ; w'e know, finally, 
that, whatever leanings she may have had, her hus- 
band’s influence soon prevailed, and that, although — 
not having (as her husband had) any literary quarrel 
with Sainte-Beuve — she continued always to keep 
up friendly relations with him, it was a friendship which 
was neither concealed from Hugo nor disapproved 
of by him This fact — the fidelity of the wife to her 
husband under a provocation which might well have 
shaken it — explains the irritation of Sainte-Beuve. It 
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also supplies partly an an^swer to the delicate question — 
how far did >toe. Hugo respond* to her lover’s advances ? 
On this point we have on the one side the voice of 
scandal, which is worth little, and the voice of Sainte- 
Beuve, which — under the circumstances — ^is worth less. 
On the other side, we have the character of a w'oman 
whose devotion to duty is w'ell attested ; w'e have the 
fact that among the multitude of Mme. Hugo’s letters 
to Samte-Beuve which have come to hand not one, 
conveys a suggestion of illicit passion ; w'c have, above 
all, ihe evident animosity of Sainte-Beuve not only 
against Hugo but against Hugo's wife, indicating not 
a gratified but a disappointed love Such being the 
facts, it is clear wdiere the benefit of the doubt should 
be given We may reasonably, also, consider the 
probabilities of the case from our general know'ledge 
of feminine nature. It is admitted that Mmc. Hugo 
liked Sainte-Beuve, sympathised with him, was sorry 
for him — because of his intellectuality, his devotion 
to her, his plainness and so on — yes, and “ pity ” 
(w’e shall be told) “ is akin to love ” To a certain 
soit of love, no doubt— to platonic and sentimental 
alTccti(in — but not to passionate love Experience show s 
that as a rule a w'oman gives herself in the first instance 
to a man because she admires him, because he is 
handsome, strong, successful, and for a hundred other 
reasons or caprices, but not because he appeals to her 
compassion 

Leaving, however, the contentious philosophy of 
love, we may finish off with this story by a slight 
anticipation of dates. After his rupture with Hugo, 
Sainte-Bueve continued for a while to pose as the lover 
of Hugo’s wife — so long, that is, as he cherished any 
hopes of success. It must be remembered that his 
amour-propre no less than his affection was at stake 
in the matter. He had set himself to make this 
conquest ; he had already allowed one or two of his 
friends — Ulric Guttinguer, for example — to suppose 
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that his love had been recompensed ; it was necessary at 
all costs to keep up this character. And so, when 
George Sand took him into her confidence about Alfred 
de Musset, we find Saint e-Beuve pretending to be afraid 
of a private interview with her on the ground that it 
might* make a certain lady jealous ” — and so on, 
in the familiar style of insinuations easily made and 
readily believed. But after a year or two moie the 
lover groW's tired and begins to cool down In 1837 
he writes from Lausanne to a friend : “ Love is adjourned : 
shall 1 ever resume it, or have I passed the age for 
loving ? And in a letter to Guttinguer he complains 
that he is the victim '' on one side [t e Hugo’s] of dark 
sinister devices, on the other [i e. Mme. Hugo’s] of 
the most stupid credulity,” ^hich, being interpreted, is 
clearly an expression of disgust at the predominance of 
Victor’s influence over his wife. 

Henceforth Sainte-Beuve’s thoughts turned to\\ai*ds 
ie\ enge In the early days of his love he had expressed 
tl^ fullness of his heart in a poetic diary which he 
fondly called his Livre d' Amour, and the greater part 
of which was w nttcii betw'een 1830 and 1833 And now, 
what more delicate instrument of hatred could he find 
than to divulge a work in which fact and fancy were so 
skilfully blended that their separation would be practi- 
cally impossible ? The reader who turns to the Livre 
d* Amour in the hope of gratifying a moibid or prurient 
curiosity will be disappointed. All is refined, ideal, 
poetic ; its sting lies wholly m what is implied — ^that 
the mighty and masterful Victor had been fooled by 
his wife, just like any ordinary cocu In the parts 
wTitten doubtless after the final quarrel the animosity 
against Hugo is very apparent. He is never mentioned 
by name but is often referred to in phrases like “ le dur 
jaloux,” “ Torgueilleux offense,” &c, and in general 
is represented as a sort of tyrannical ogre, the terror 
and oppression of his wife. In the most valuable copy 
of the Livre d' Amour — ^that which is now included 
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with the Poiiie» Complies (edition of 1840) in the 
BibIioth4que Nationale, and which has recently been 
reprinted in full ^ — ^this bitterness is emphasised by 
later annotations ; e.g. to the verse which runs 

Et jc plains Toffens^, noblo cntre les grands ccnurs ' 

this note, as an afterthought, was added : Mo — his is 
not a noble heart. He is artificial, pompous, essentially 
vain : all those who have had much to dQ with him 
have found this out. For a long time 1 was his dupe : 
I was m the cave of a Cyclops and I fancied myself in 
the grotto of a demi-god ” 

Of the Livre d' Amour — designed of course for private 
and limited circulation — five hundred copies seem to 
have been originally printed (1843), the great majority 
of which were afterwards destroyed by the author 
himself. Some half-dozen were presented to friends 
(the Duchesse de Rauzan, Mmc. d’Arbouville, &c ), and 
portions of a few were bound up with other of Saintc- 
Beuve’s poems On the fly-leaf of the particular copy 
already referred to was written : “ Lege atque tace, 
ct fidei tuae commissum secreto in posterum serva ” — 
words rather ambiguous so far as they bear on the 
writer’s ultimate intentions. But we know from other 
sources that he desired the preservation of a work into 
which he had put so much of his heart. Whether he 
was annoyed or otherwise at the mischievous revela- 
tion of its Existence made by Alphonse Karr in Les 
GuSpes we cannot determine ; but this event, together 
perhaps with some regrets and misgivings, may have 
influenced him to suppress any further circulation and 
to leave most explicit directions that the Livre d* Amour 
was never to see the light until the three persons con- 
cerned should all be dead. 

So much for the history of this book. Interesting 
alike for its poetic merits and as a “ human document,” 
its value as evidence of the relations between Sainte- 

^ Litre d* Amour, with Piefaoa by J. Troubat (Fans, 1904). 
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Beuye and Mme. Hugo is nil. For even if we could 
disentangle imagination from fact, the wish from the 
thought it so often fathers, even if we could believe 
m the good faith of the writer, there would still be 
contradictions ^ sufficient to prevent any safe conclusion 
— except, perhaps, that Sainte-Beuve having dreamed 
a dream had the vanity and bad taste to represent it 
as realised As to the relations of the poet and the 
critic aftdr the end of their friendship, these were 
naturally limited to the necessities of convention. 
The two men — ^previously to Hugo’s exile — were bound 
to meet occasionally, but it was always with the coolness 
and reserve of slight acquaintances. One day chance 
brought them into awkward proximity, when, proceeding 
to a funeral, they found themselves boxed up alone in 
the same carnage. One may speculate what they 
talked about during that bad quarter of an hour — ^thc 
weather or the decline of Romanticism ? Vain efforts 
to bring about a reconciliation were made by mutual 
friends, notably at the time (1848) when Hugo lost his 
daughter Ldopoldine so tragically — ^an opportunity on 
which “ vous pourriez rentrer par cette large blessure ** 
as Victor Pavie wrote to Sainte-Beuve. The latter, 
however, declared that he had made overtures more than 
once but had always been repulsed, the explanation of 
which belongs, no doubt, to literary rather than to 
domestic grievances And yet — incongruously enough 
— ^he could so far swallow his own pride and Hugo’s 
aversion as to appeal to the poet (1844) to support him for 
the Academy 

But while Sainte-Beuve was thus estranged from the 
husband, w'lth the wife, on the contrary, his friendship 
continued to the end.^ This fact has excited surprise, 
and IS capable of being used as an argument that Mine. 

^ How, e g , can the view of a lover and hu mistress — in the ordinary 
senso— bo recoiinlod with these words * “ Je n’ai jamais tird de ramour 
dont tu m’aimoB, ni vanit«>, ni vo]upt4 ” f 

^ Mme. Hugo died in 1868, Sointe-Beuvo in 1809. 
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Hugo’s relations with the*writer of the Livre d* Amour 
had been those which that book implies. For how 
else could she have had anything further to say to a man 
who had so grossly libelled her good name ? But we 
must observe that the motives of a w'oman’s conduct 
cannot be estimated as though they were Laws of 
Nature, and it would be quite possible to consider that 
this friendship was maintained for the very puipose 
of giving the lie to gossip and scandal, and pi'oving the 
merely allegorical nature of Saint e-Beuve's love-passages. 
We need not, however, resort to any paradoxical defence, 
since a far simpler explanation offers itself There is 
not the least ground for supposing that Mme Hugo 
ever saw the Ltvre d' Amour — ^at any rate in its entirety. 
Samte-Beuve, as we have seen, distributed it in selec- 
tions, and there are many portions which a iivoman might 
accept with pleasure and without offence. Hugo himself 
was unaware of the book until after his return from 
exile, at which time his wife had been dead two years ; 
and when some one showed it to him then, he wrote 
the indignant lines addressed “ a S-B,” and referring 
to an angry scene — supposed to have occurred in 1837 — 
in w'hich he had turned the visitor out of his house 
So ends this soiry drama, in which Sainte-Bcuve 
figures undeniably as the villain of the piece ; indeed, 
no printable words are adequate to qualify the conduct 
of a man who — whether wilh or without cause, whether 
explicitly or by suggestion— “ gi\cs away ” the w^oman. 
Nor does Hugo appear in an amiable light No doubt 
the affair worried him, and was a mighty affront to his 
self-esteem ; but he had largely brought it upon himself, 
and his harshness — ^no less than his arbitrary assumption 
of the right to please himself while demanding that others 
should please him — ^makes sympathy superfluous . That 
IS a feeling to be reserved solely for the third person in 
this drama. Placed between an imperious husband 
and an insidious lover, Mhie Hugo showed from the 
first that same dignity, self-restraint, and fortitude 
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which she was to maintain through all the trying years 
to come — years in which she had to be content with a 
share of the allegiance which belonged by right to her 
alone But there is no use in moralising : these things 
do happen. 

But — ^to return to Victor — what strikes one most is the 
personal triumph with which he emerged from this penod 
of domestic storm and strife At the end of it all he 
remains master of the situation Not only is Samte- 
Beuve routed, bag and baggage ; not only has Mme 
Hugo thrown in her lot entirely with her husband ; 
but the latter has given up nothing nor abated one jot 
of his claim to be lord paramount. Mile. Juliette is still 
there, and is going to stay — ^the queen de facto accepted 
in perpetuity and that apparently with only the feeblest 
protest or resistance from the queen de jure, her family, 
and friends. No more remarkable sign of complete 
submission can be imagined than this passage in a 
letter ivntten by Mme Hugo to her husband : 

“ I w^ill never insist on the rights which marriage 
gives me over you It is my idea that you should be 
as free as if you were a bachelor ^ 

Truly a triumph, not indeed of virtue, but of the 
strong will, the resolute temper, the privileges which 
'' genius supported by sophistry may exact from 
inferior beings And so from this whole matter we see 
firmly established the cardinal article of Hugoist faith, to 
question which henceforth would be the rankest heresy 
— ^an article which, simply expressed, amounts to 
this : “ I, Hugo, guided by My conscience, make laws 
for My ow'n conduct What is wrong for other people 
may be right for Me ; what is wrong before 1 do it 
becomes right by the fact of My doing it Eoo Hugo ! 

1 Thu letter (unpubhshed) is quoted by M Gustave Simon m Le 
Roman dt SaxiUe-Beuve. Elsewhere one has seen it suggested that the 
ielicacy of Mme Hugo's heaJth since the birth of her lost child, Ad^ 
may afford an explanation. 
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Claude Quentx * Fiction and fact ■ Angelo at the Th6Atre Fran- 
9 aiH ; Mars and Dorval act toother * The Preface of Angelo * 

Im Eameralda ■ A tour in Bnttany * Hugo’s first two attempts 
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at No. 6 Place Royale : Marriage of the Due d’Orl^ans and 
f^te at Versailles * Distinctions conferred on Hugo Lea Voix 
Inlkneairea : Death of Eugene Hugo 

Mention has been made of Hugo's essay on Mirabeau 
— a brilliant sample of pictorial writing — and the two 
volumes, LitUrature el Philosophie Milies, in which it 
was included have been referred to earlier in this book. 
But there is another prose work of 1834 which cla|ms 
notice. On the subject of capital punishment, already 
treated in Le Dernier Jour d*un Condamn^, the poet’s 
humanitarian views had been gathering strength, and he 
now returned to it in the story of Claude Gueux The 
objection made to the former of these, that it was too 
much “ in the air ” — ^too much abstracted from all 
details — certainly cannot be brought against the second. 
For Claude Gueux was no imaginary criminal, but a 
workman who, having been imprisoned for theft, had 
murdered the Governor of the gaol, for which crime he 
had been executed. These things had happened at 
Troyes two years previously. For the author’s purpose 
— ^the indictment of a social system which tempts a 
man to rob and to kill — ^it was necessary to make an 
interesting criminal and to place him in conditions 
which would excite indignation and pity for his fate. 
And so we find that Claude Gueux is “ a respectable 
man, capable, intelligent . . . of a gentle nature, reason- 
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able in his actions, dignifiedgin his bearing,” and so 
on — ^in fact an alto^her attractive personality. And 
why has he originally contravened the law ? Because, 
of course, he is out of work, and has a wife and child 
cold and hungry ; it is for them that he steals a loaf and 
goes to prison. As a prisoner he is a model of good 
conduct, and supports the discipline of the place by 
his ip^uence over the others, irreproachable, in fact, 
except for^a healthy appetite which finds prison fare 
most unsatisfying Yet his very virtues make him 
disliked by the Governor, who subjects him to all kinds 
of petty persecutions, the most vexatious of which is 
separation from a fellow-prisoner to whom he had 
become attached. To all entreaties the Governor 
remains obdurate, and Claude, after thinking the 
matter well over, resolves to execute justice by “ re- 
moving” this unprincipled Governor At the same 
time, being above all things fair and reasonable, he 
warns his enemy and gives him every chance of im- 
provement. Day after day he prefers the same request, 
each time to be ignored, until at last the cup is full 
Calling his fellow-prisoners together he tells them of his 
purpose, which all approve ; and when that morning the 
Governor enters to make the usual round, Claude — after 
one final appeal — ^rushes upon him with a hatchet and 
slays him on the spot. Naturally the murderer, tried 
and condemned, pays the penalty on the scaffold, 
having preserved throughout the frank and fearless de- 
meanour of a martyr who has accomplished his mission. 

A poignant story, as even this outline will show, and 
one which Hugo might be trusted to make the most of 
Had it been presented as fiction founded on fact — ^as 
an account of things that might have been — ^no one 
could complain, and there would be general sympathy 
with the author’s cry for the prevention of crime by 
education, religion, and improved conditions of life. 
But the whole case is spoiled by the pretence of authen- 
ticity — ^the daim to be a simple record of '' things as ' 
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they are.” Could any paore reckless proceeding be 
imagined than to take in this way a quite recent instance 
from real life, and after adorning it with all th6 arts of 
romance, to put it forward as a statement of facts and 
a plea for the abolition of capital punishment ? The 
majority of Hugo's readers would doubtless have never 
heard of the affair, but any who were sufficiently 
interested to refer to the police records of two^years 
ago might easily have discovered that the real Claude 
Gueux was a very different character from the idealised 
victim of society depicted in the story The* happy 
home, the wife and child, the chivalrous self'sacriffce, 
the attitude of lofty and heroic indifference — ^these, 
and a score of other details invented to awaken oui 
sympathy, are all conspicuously absent from the history 
of the real criminal's career as told m the sober language 
of the Gazette des Tribunaux. “ I record the fact s' as 
they are,” says Hugo, and straightway proceeds to 
travesty them ad libitum — ^surely a fatal course for a ^ 
man to take when writing with a serious purpose on a 
serious subject . A cause, however good, must suffer from 
advocacy of this sort, and Hugo is a far more successful 
pleader when he coniines himself to his imagination — 
as in the character of Jean Valjean in Les Misirables 
— ^than when he resorts to what he calls “ facts ” 

But neither the interest of the philanthropist nor 
the unceasing activity of the poet— whose next work 
was to be Lea Chants du Cripuscule (1835) — caused 
Hugo yet to forsake the theatre The failure of Marie 
Tudor had made him one point to the bad in this pre- 
carious game, and he was resolved to recover his loss by 
another play which, based like Luerkee Borgia on 
Italian history, should repeat the success of that sensa- 
tional melodrama His next venture, Angelo, Tyran de 
Padoue, had its full share of the preliminary wornes 
of dramatic production. To begin with, the cast 
required two “leading ladies” — each with a very im- 
portant part — Catarina, the high -bred virtuous patrician, 
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an^ La Tisb^/’th^ daughter oS the people, a courtesan 
(like Manon Delorme) and therefore — by Hugo’s system 
— a far more virtuous and attractive person than the 
grande dame. As Angelo was destined for the Thd&tre 
Fran 9 ais, it was certain that one of these big parts would 
be taken by Mile Mars ; for the other it would be 
necessary to engage an actress not on the regular staff 
of the «€om6die Though Hugo doubtless deemed 
Juliette adequate to this or any impersonation, expert 
opinion was adverse and he had to acquiesce. Every- 
thing, in fact, pointed to Mmc Dorval as the ideal “ La 
TisbS I but would the queen of the Frangais consent 
to play on terms of equality with an actress whose 
reputation had been gamed in the Boulevard theatres ? 

Mile Mars, hov ever, raised no difficulty When Hugo 
called on her to read and discuss the play, she was most 
l^acious. ** By all means/' she said, “ let your Mme. 
Dorval come and play ” So far, so good But when, 
as form and custom required, Muis was asked to choose 
which part she would lake, lo the surprise and con- 
sternation of every one, she said that she would play 

La Tisbe,” and Dorval should play Catarina By 
this decision, reversing the natural order of things 
which had been taken for granted, it was easy to see 
that Mars was determined lo prevent the possibility of 
being overshadowed by the probably great success of 
Dorval in a role exactly suited for her. Rather than 
this, she would herself expeiiment m a character unlike 
any to which she w'as accustomed, while leaving to her 
rival every chance of failure in the apparently uncon- 
genial pait of Catarina If she had calculated on the 
other woman declining to accept this arrangement she 
was mistaken, for Dorval, though disappointed, was all 
amiability. And so the rehearsals began, during which 
there were, as may be imagined, many little comedies 
of jealousy, and — as had happened in the case of 
Hemani — more than one sha^p passage betw'cen Hi^^g 
and Mars caused by that lady's many attempts to increase 
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the prominency of ‘*Ita|Tisb4 ” and to push Catarina'* 
into the background On one occasion, when Dorval — 
whose acting in rehearsals was generally based on J:he 
“ reserve force ” principle — ^had allowed herself to be 
so far carried away by her part as to indicate how 
she meant to play it before the public. Mars was so 
much alarmed that she urged the author again and 
again to make some material changes which she pre- 
tended would improve the piece. Indigiiant at this, 
paltry subterfuge of envy, Hugo, who had already made 
several concessions, now spoke out his mind freely, and 
told the despotic actress that he would either have his 
play performed as he wished it or not at all. For a 
while this conflict of two strong wills produced a dead- 
lock, and Mars was expected every moment to resign 
her part But Hugo held the winning card in the fact 
— which Mars was quite unaware of — ^that other theatres 
would gladly bring out his play Indeed, at this very 
moment. Hard, now repentant and in rather low water, 
was imploring the poet to give Angelo to his theatre, 
where George and Dorval could play together — o, 
combination certainly no less attractive than that of 
Mars and Dorval To all such entreaties Hugo turned 
a deaf car. It was not his habit to forgive, and he had 
not forgiven the manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin 
for the failure of Marie Tudor. He reminded him of this 
affair and of his own threat at the time : “ I told you 
your theatre would come to grief, and I shall keep my 
word.”^ And so ultimatdy things were patched up 
at the Franyais ; Mars became reasonable and only 
asserted her dignity by insisting on wearing as “ La 
Tisb6 ” a particular Muscovite head-dress which had 
already done duty in the character of Dona Sol, and 
which — ^though it suited the actress personally — wao 

^ “ M Harol did, of coune, eventually go bankrupt,” adds Hugo in 
his autobiography, giving us to understand that he richly deserved 
this fate for having once had the audacity to prefer a play by Dumas 
to one by Hugo < 
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singularly inappropriate to j&ither an Italian or a 
Spanish lady. 

Put why linger over these intrigues and bickerings ? 
When Angelo was produced on April 28 each of the leading 
ladies had her own triumph, all the more remarkable 
because each was, in a way, playing the other’s {lart. 
Not less admirable was Beauvallet, the actor represent- 
ing Angelo,^ tyrant of Padua and husband of Catarina, 
whom he attempts to poison but is frustrated by the 
generosity of “ La Tisb4.” Though the reception of 
Angelo indicated that it \%as likely to hold the boards 
for some time, it seems to have been mainly a succes de 
cufiosiU; for the receipts after the first dozen per- 
formances began to show a steady decrease, and after 
being played Ihirty-six times it was withdrawn ^ — soon 
aftorwaids to become the subject of renewed litigation 
between its author and the Comedie The piece itself 
might be described as a strong and w'ell-biiilt melodrama, 
not quite so blood-curdling as Lucteve Bo)gia but in 
thab style, and containing all the familiar ingredients 
already employed by the author in his previous dramas 
— husband, lover, woman in society, woman out of 
society, evil-Iookmg spy (agent of the Venetian Council 
of Ten), narcotics, poisons, dark corridors, secret doors, 
balconies (preferred to doors as usual means of entry), 
and so on — all lending itself to various parodies But 
Hugo as usual would not admit that any play of his 
could be a simple melodrama, but must always make 
sure that the public does not confuse him with an 
ordinary playwright, or miss those “great truths” 
which he had in his mind when writing The Preface 
of Angelo (oh ! those Prefaces !) contains even more 
than the usual amount of sermonising about “ counter- 
action of moral forces,” ** blending of the past and 
the present, the eternal element and the human, the 
social and the historic,” “a picture not merely of the 

^ When Anqelo \ias revived in 1850, the part of “ La Tisb6 ” waa 
taken by Rachel — one of her few appeaiances in Hugo's plays 
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particular men and wopien, not merely of Man and" 
Woman, but of a whole age, a whole civilisation, a 
whole people ” Again we hear about the educational 
importance of the theatre, as a place which “ shall give 
to the multitude a philosophy, to ideas a formula, to 
hidden wounds a balm, to each a counsel, to all a law. 

In the most beautiful drama there must always 
be a stern idea, as in the most lovely woman there 
is a skeleton 

The vague moralising is ^lell enough; but “the 
drama,' we are told, “ must be a work of history in its 
portrayal of manners if not of events,” and sometimes 
Hugo IS rash enough to indicate his historical research 
by reference to the authorities he has consulted Then 
the results are peculiar. To Marie Tudor he had ap- 
pended an imposing array of documents among which 
figured the egregious “ Franc Baronum,'’ author of a 
history of Henry VII. "s reign ^ ; and now in his Preface 
to Angelo he parades, with lengthy extracts, certain 
StatutJi dc V Inquisition d'Eiat, from which, says^ he, 
“the author has derived his drama, and from which 
Venice derived her power ” But the so-called Statutes 
of the Inquisition arc wholly apocryphal, and once 
again w'c have to lament — ^as in the case of Claude 
Gueuac — ^that Hugo was the victim of this fatal and un- 
requited passion for “ facts ” 

After Angelo and Les Chants du Crepuscule, the poet’s 
next work was in the character oi a librettiste The 
success of Notre Dame had, he says, brought him many 
offers from musicians anxious to make an opera out of 
that subject — among others from Meyerbeer. All these 
proposals he declined ; he had little care for music 
except as an auxiliary to drama But what he refused 
to do in the w'ay of business, he consented to do as a 
matter of friendship. For Mile. Louise Bertin, who had 

^ Sir F. T Maizials m hia Virior H'tgo (1888) was, I believo, the first 
to call attention to “Franc Baromim,” “who,” he odds, “cannot 
whll be any other than our old dcquaiutance, Francis Bacon.” 
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> already i^oii some distinction as a composer, was 
anxious to try her hand on tills theme ; and Hugo to 
oblige a family from whom he had received constant 
kindness, agreed to write the book for which the lady 
was to compose the music. It was a long affair, lasting 
off and on for four years, and involving endless changes 
to suit the composer's ideas ; but Victor — as his numerous 
letters to Mile Louise Bertin show ' — entered into the 
work in the most friendly and patient way Finished 
at last, the opera, called La Esmeralda, w^as produced on 
November 14 (1836) before on audience the brilliance of 
which was only marred by the inevitable absence of any 
occupant of the royal box, m consequence of the news of 
the death of Charles X. which reached Pans that day. 
It is dilHcult to say why La Esmeralda had so little 
success that it was only performed six times Hugo 
attfibutes its failure to the shiibhiucss of the mounting 
and the jealousy of rival journals which grudged suc- 
cess to the daughter of the editor of the Dihats But 
neither of these explanations, even if they could be sus- 
tained, seems adequate, and doubtless the real cause 
must be found partly m the fact that the stage version, 
stripped of all the charm of style which the novel 
possessed, accentuated the most unpleasmg features 
of the characters represented f partly in the quality of 
the music, respectable enough, but not of that con- 
spicuous merit which alone would have sufficed to 
carry so weird a subject. 

In complaining of what he calls the mesguinerie with 
which La Esmeralda was staged, Hugo observes that 
during the greater part of the rehearsals he had himself 
been away from Pans, travelling in Brittany On this 
tour he was accompanied by the now indispensable 

^ These letters to Mile Bertin are among the most charming in all 
Hugo’s correspondenoe Playful, good-natured, cheerful, and encourag- 
ing, they are marked throughout by a strain of courtlv defcience quite 
in the old-fashioned style. Phrases like “ je me mets k vos pieda,” 

** je baise vos mams,'’ &c , are always recnrnng* 
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Juliette, \vhose similarity of tastes in tlie way of travel r 
and curio-collection wastan additional bond of union 
, between the two, whether in town or country But 
Brittany seems on this occasion to have somehow in‘«s» 
curred the poet’s wrath, judging by these extracts from 
a letter of his written to Louis Boulanger, and after- 
wards published in the Veii-Vert “When you tell 
these stupid folk that their town is charming, beautiful, 
&c , they stare stolidly at you and take you for a Tunatic, 
the fact being that the Bretons know nothing about 
Brittany What a pearl it is and what swine they are ! 

. And the dirt ! You may wash the buildings of 
this country, but as to the natives, I defy you to wash 
them In front of you rises tlie smoke of a pictu- 

resque cottage, with iv> and roses all round it You 
admire it and you enter Alas ! the attractive cottage 
IS a horrible Breton hovel where the pigs he ^bbut 
promiscuously with the inmates And the pigs, it must 
be said, are very dirty ” 

What had the poor peasantry done to deserve these 
gibes ? As the letter refers especially to a visit to 
Foug^res — ^Mlle Juliette’s birthplace — ^it has been con- 
jectured that perhaps the inhabitants of that peaceful 
spot may not have shown a sufiicient sense of the honour 
conferred on them by her ladyship's visit 

However that may be, this year (183G) brought — 
besides the misfortune of La Esmeralda — another small 
vexation in the failure of Hugo’s first t>\o attempts 
at the Academy. At the former of these elections, 
which occurred in February, the successful candidate 
was a certain Dupaty, a playwright of no particular 
eminence ; at the second, which took place in November, 
the new member, chosen to fill the seat vacated by 

^ In Paris thoy used to explore together cunosity shops, antiquities, 
&c., in which things Mile Juliette shared her fnend’s enthusiasm. One 
day she dehghtod him by calhng his attention to the fact that the 
towers of Notre Dame formed the imtial letter of his name. Hence 
a significance in the gigantic H so much affected by Hugo in his 
drawings and woodwork. 
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iRaynouard's dedth, was Mignet the historian. Academic 
voting depended on so manyicross-mterests and side- 
issues that neither the poet himself nor his friends 
^ould have taken these rebuffs much to heart. Victor 
was young ; he could afford to wait. He had the satis- 
faction, too, of knowing that his candidature was sup- 
ported by the most distinguished Academicians of the 
time, Chateaubriand and Lamartine If votes had 
,been Weighed instead of counted he would certainly 
have headed the poll Before lung he will return to the 
attack, to the surprise and even the consternation of 
his immediate friends For why, said they, should 
the great poet demean himself to these formalities of 
paying calls and soliciting voles ? Why should he desire 
a place in that curious collection of antiquities ? But 
Hugo — as will soon ap]>ear — ^liad his own reasons for 
resdlving to be of the Acad^mie Fiangaise, though for 
the moment he did not reveal them to his friends 

And when w’e speak of “ friends we should 
rather say “disciples,” perhaps even “courtiers”; for 
theffe terms indicate the kind of friends Victor Hugo 
now preferred It was inevitable, perhaps, though 
melancholy, that as his fame and his consciousness of it 
increased, he should shed some of those early and 
genuine personal attachments m which admiration 
existed side by side with the sense of equality and good 
fellowship At any rate it happened — we have evi- 
dence of it in letters from some of those early friends 
I’erhaps they were unreasonable in nut recognising 
that the enlargement of a man’s life and interests must 
remove him — ^insensibly, involuntarily — ^from the old 
footing of intimacy. Certain it is, however, that they 
complamed of Hugo as harsh, self-centered, dogmatic. 
Others, besides Saintc-Beuve, discovered and lamented 
his abnormal appetite for praise, his morbid resentment 
of criticism however friendly One knows Heine’s 
severe judgments written about this time : 

“ He is forced and artificial . . essentially cold and 
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icy even in his most passionate outbursts. His en\ 
thusiasm is merely phai\tasmagoric — calculation into 
which no love enters except self-love. He is an egoist, 
and to be still more exact — ^he is a Hugoist.” 

Again : “ Most of his old friends have left him, and it 
IS his own fault ; they have been hurt by his egoism.” 

Discounting whatever personal or literary prejudice 
may underlie these sentiments, they point, together 
with much similar evidence, to a commoi\ inf^ression 
that Hugo cared now only for those people who were 
prepared to render him unquestioning homage “ It is 
necessary,” wrote one to another, "'ahva^s to speak 
to him about himself ” The dignity and reserve w'hich 
had been attractive in liis youth w'^eie fast developing 
into an excess of touchy self-esteem fatal to the candour 
of real friendship : as he became more the great man ” 
he became less the ” good fellow ” Hence it follcAved 
that the friends of 1836 were not quite the same persons 
as those who in 1829 used to muster in Nodier s house 
The gatherings took place now at 6 Place Royale, w'here 
the Hugos had been living since 1832, and wheie they 
were to remain until 1848; a long residence which has 
identified the poet wuth that particular house, and has 
been commemorated by converting it — with the name 
of its site changed, or rather changed back, to Place des 
Vosges — ^into the Hugo Museum, w ith w'hich every visitor 
to Pans IS familiar 

It was here that the faithful Hugoists used now to 
congregate nightly. If the ** Cenacle ” of 1829 had been 
more or less of a mutual adnuration society, the circle 
of 1836 was one of exclusive adoration. In the former, 
which rested on a certain community of literary and 
artistic taste, Victor had been, so to speak, the chief 
citizen of a republic ; in the latter — without binding 
ourselves to believe in the existence of the much-talked- 
of “ throne ” — he was practically a despotic king whose 
word alone was law. And so, besides Samte-Beuve, 
there were others who had dropped away, without any 
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* quarrel or evin unfriendliness, and ^ve do not find 
among the regular frequenters of the Place Royale 
such names as De Vigny, De Musset, Charles Nodier. 
We find, on the contrary — ^but it would be invidious 
to specify — ^the small fry, as one might say, of Roman- 
ticism, with the single and notable exception of 
Th4ophile Gautier But besides the literary element 
there was also an artistic element ; and here we find less 
change" Louis Boulanger, David d ’Angers, the two 
D^vdnas were as closely attached to Hugo as they had 
been seven years before, and to them others had been 
added — distinguished as painters, sculptors, or architects 
They were useful also to him, both as ministers of his 
fame with picture and bust, and as rontrolling — with 
their various luipiJs — ^a phalanx of lusty-lunged sup- 
porters for theatrical performances Al* these — “the 
high-spintcd youth of the studios and the schools ” 
(as Victor calls them) — ^worshipped at the shrine, and 
among them should be mentioned especially the two 
whose devotion ripened into an intimacy which lasted 
to the end — Auguste Vacquerie and Paul Meurice And 
smile as we may at the enthusiasm of these people, it 
was at least disinterested and indicated an idealism 
not always present in “ high-spirited youth ” 

Truly it was a sight to see — ^that cult of poetry and 
the poet Often, of a fine summer evening, outsiders 
strolling through the Place Royale would cluster beneath 
the trees and gaze curiously at the windows; and 
presently, with good fortune, they might see the poet 
stepping out from the salon to the balcony, attended by 
five or six of his devotees. Like our own “icsthctes ” 
of thirty years ago, they affected a singularity of dress 
and personal arrangement intended to mark them off 
from “everyday young men ” Not that there was 
among them any costume de figle; so long as it was 
sufficiently startling, each could wear what seemed him 
good Hence an infinite variety in the colours of waist- 
coats and in the shape and material of coats: one 
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appearing with hair close-cropped like a convict’s,* 
while another indulged ein flowing locks which had 
known no barber’s hand for weeks or months ; several, 
again, in defiance of contemporary fashion, sporting 
luxurious beards. 

Amid his motley disciples the Master himself was 
conspicuous by the sober frock-coat and grey trousers 
of ordinary bourgeois use, by his pale, clean-shaven face, 
by his fine brow and head. Before long the.littfe group 
will have left the balcony, and spectators will see only 
the vague outlines of figures moving about inside the 
room. But if, anxious for a view of the interior, we 
should consult some one of the initiated, he w^ould tell 
us that the disciples’ rdle was not to discuss but to 
listen, either to the master’s verses recited in his own 
rich sonorous tones, or to some tpse dixit on a literary 
question — very often a paradox or absurdity, like the 
remark that “ B.acine w'ould have been a great man 
if he had not written tragedies ” Says the narrator of 
this,^ “1 didn’t believe a word of wdiat Hugo said, nor 
— for that matter — did he ; but it was necessary* to 
amuse the gallery ” ! According to the same witness, 
though the poet’s salon was sumptuously furnished, it 
was no part of the evening’s programme to supply the 
company with bodily refreshment ; they had to be 
content with “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul ” 
in default of anything more substantial . “1 remarked, ’ ’ 

he says, “to Th^o [%t Gautier, who had introduced 
him] that there was very little going about in the way 
of supper — at most a cup of tea for the lucky ones. 
You had to go there all soul, leaving your stomach in 
the ante-chamber.” 

And while in the Place Royale the minor stars thus 
revolved round their sun — ^while the foremost sculptor 
of the time was making the first of his two celebrated 
busts of Hugo‘ — in the larger spheres of politics and 

^ AzB^ne Houasaye, Confesstona 

* David's BGCond and better-known work was executed m 1842. 
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jiociety the poetf was already a person of consequence. 
With Thiers, as his letters s)}ow, he had for several 
years been on terms of friendly acquaintance. Guizot 
was not only one of his warmest supporters for the 
Academy, but offered him (1836) the State “ privilege ** 
of a theatre of his own for the performance of modern 
drama — an offer which Victor declined for himself but 
got transferred to his friend Ant^nor Joly, who thereby 
became due course Director of the new Thd&tre de la 
Renaissance And when Guizot retired from the 
Ministry in 1837, the next Premier, Count Mol^, was 
equally agreeable. The friendship of these two states- 
men would suffice to show that Hugo, wdiatever Re- 
publican sentiments he may have indulged for a while 
about 1832, had now come to contemplate with satisfac- 
tion the indefinite continuance of the July Monarchy. 
“ life was a Liberal,’’ says his intimate ally Granicr de 
Cassagnac, “ but thoroughlj monarchic ” And accord- 
ing to a story quoted by another of the poet’s friends,’ 
he was overheard one evening in the salon of the Place 
Ro>*lale to say, when asked why he had not attended 
Armand Carrel's funeral : “ No, I am not a Republican — 
1 cannot be a Republican ; you don’t understand why ? 
Well, I am surprised In a Republic my life wouldn't be 
worth three days’ purchase The different parties would 
wTangle with each other to get hold of me, and in less 
than three days my head would fall ’’ 

One would naturally regard this remark as made in 
jest were it not for Hugo’s chronic solemnity about 
himself However that be, his monarchism at this time 
is not in dispute It is further illustrated by his 
attachment to the Crown Prince, the Due d ’Orleans, 
who was both a literary admirer and a personal friend, 
and to whom — as early as 1834 — we find the poet writing 
to recommend some object of charity In May 1837 
took place the marriage of the Duke with I^incess 
Helena of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and among the 
^ Th6odoT6 Pavie in Victor Pavie, ra jeunesae, ses relations lilUraires 
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v>’edding festivities \vas a grand banqdet at Versailles^ 
to which Hugu was bidd^^n, together with several other 
literary people, among them Alexandre Dumas. The 
quarrel, or unpleasantness, between these two cham- 
pions of Romantic drama had been made up some time 
during 183G, when we hear of Diiinas canvassing for 
Hugo’s Academic candidature ; and an incident which 
now occurred testified their reconciliation On the 
pccasion of issuing invitations to the Verse ilRs fite, it 
was announced that some decorations and distinctions 
were to be conferred, among which Hugo was mentioned 
for promotion from Chevalier to Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, w'hile Dumas was to be made a Chevalier 
When the list was presented to the King he struck out 
Dumas’ name Alexandre, hearing of this on the day 
before the banquet, came to Hugo furious with his 
grievance, and announced his intention of sending 
back his invitation His friend sympathised, and 
declaring that in that case he would not go either, at once 
wrote to the Due d’Orleans to explain w'hy he could 
not be present The good-natured Duke immediately 
went to his father and put things right Dumas was 
to heave Ins Chevalier's Cross, and might start wearing it 
at once And so the two friends w'cnt together to 
Versailles, each having donned — sin^^e some kind of 
uniform was necessary — the National Guard dress of 
1830, to which no objection was taken Strolling 
through the grounds, the first peison they met w'as 
Balzac ; he also had had to face the costume problem 
and had attired himself ns a Marquis in clothes which 
(says Hugo) “ were probably hired for the occasion, 
and had certainly been made for some one else The 
dinner lasted from four to six ; then came a performance 
of Le Misanthrope in the theatre of the palace, Hugo 
remarks that the guests wrere almost all men, the only 
ladies present being the wives of Ministers and Am- 
bassadors, and that this fact detracted considerably 
from the appearance of the house He recalls vividly 
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the scrambling and crushing to get places in the theatre, 
and how, as they passed doWn a long gallery with a 
floor waxed to the smoothness of ice, the slipping and 
falling of many august personages caused both alarm 
and merriment After the play there was a torchlight 
promenade through the picture gallenes, and by eleven 
the entertainment was over It was noticed on this 
occasion-that King Loiiis-Philippe, while gracious to all 
'his ^iterary guests, was especially so to Hugo ; nor were 
the Due d’Orl^ans and his bride less attentive. Could 
there have been a prettier compliment than the remark 
of the Duchess, when he was presented to her : The 
first building I visited in Pans, M Hugo, was your 
Notre Dame ” And she went on to say how greatly she 
admired his poetry, much of which she knew by heart. 

A further mark of esteem followed a week or two later, 
when the poet, just after the publication of his Les Voix 
Inthieures (June 27, 1837), found waiting for him at 
his house a large handsome picture with this mscrijition 
on the frame : From the Duke and Duchess of Orleans 
to M. Victor Hugo ” This picture was Saint -Evre’s Inez 
de Castro, a gift all the more appropriate because — 
though the givers could not have known il — that ill- 
fated Queen had (as we have seen) formed the subject 
of one of Victor's early schoolboy dramas. At the 
beginning of July Hugo's promotion to be Officer of the 
Legion of Honour was gazetted, together with Dumas’ 
nomination as Chevalier. These marks of Royal and 
Ministerial favour conferred on the leaders of the 
Romantic school were bitterly resented by the old 
“ Classicists,'’ the foremost of whom, Vicnnct — one of the 
signatories of the futile petition to Charles X — wrote a 
sarcastic letter to the papers, in which he said that, like 
the generals of the old Napoleonic Army, he had ceased 
to wear his own ribbon, finding it easier nowadays to be 
recognised without a decoration than with one “ It is 
natural enough,” he continued, “for a Romantic 
Minister (i.e. Salvandy) to reward his friends ; it would. 
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however, be more just to give the Chevalier’s cross to 
people who have the courage to read through the works 
of these gentlemen, and the Officer’s cross to those who 
can understand them ” 

Poor M Viennet ! His lament must indeed have 
seemed preposterous at a moment when every one was 
admiring the exquisite beauties of Les Voix InUrieures, 
a lyrical collection certainly not inferior to, ^perhaps 
even wider in range than, any of its piedccessors Here' 
may be found songs of Love and Hope, of Pity and 
Regret ; the paean of Faith and the dirge of Doubt ; 
and many a slight passing thought, suggested by bird or 
beast or flower, developed with matchless skill of 
imagery. Here also — ^would that they w'cre absent ! — are 
indications of that immense power of vituperation which, 
when applied to worthy objects (as the denunciation of 
the man who had betrayed the Duchesse de Berry), makes 
Hugo the great master he is of satire and invective, but 
which unhappily is just as often employed m gratifying 
the petty spite of w'ounded vanity Woe, now hence- 
forth and evermore, to the miserable critic who may 
presume to refer to the poet’s work in any terms save 
of unqualified praise Such a one will never be for- 
given or forgotten For the present he will be compared 
to a “ venomous toadstool,” ^ but that is not enough. 
Later on — ^tw’enty and forty years aftcrw'ards (for 
Hugo knew no Statute of Limitation) — he and other 
similar offenders will be pilloried in scathing verse. 
Rather unworthy, one cannot help thinking, of one who, 
grandly styling himself Olympio,” claims to survey 
men and things with the lofty vision of the philosopher 
and prophet But, after all, the occupants of Olympus 
were very human ; and this blemish apart, the “ inner 

1 See Lw Fbu Intlneures^ XIII. The wnter's name u not mentioned 
in' this passage, but M. Bir4 gives reasons for supposing that the 
reference u to Nuaid, who hi^ contributed to the Berve de ParxB 
(January 18.^7) a criticism on Hugo, and who in other of the poet’s 
works (Les CMiimenlta, L'Artd'etre Grand-piref ^c.) is attacked by name. 
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>oices ” appeal to many of the finest human feelings. 
One of them, especially, will awhken the sympathy of all 
— ^tbat which the poet dedicates to the memqry of his ill- 
fated brother, Eugene, whose long and hopeless mental 
disease — beginning, it will be remembered, on the day 
of Victor's marriage — ^had ]ust ended in death As 
boys and young men the brothers had been inseparable ; 
as joint-editors of the Conservateur Littiratre they had 
shown the 'Same tastes and aspirations, and — ^in the 
opinion of many — ^an almost equal promise of the 
future Then came the catastrophe which parted 
their ways asunder, consigning the one to gloom and 
oblivion, while the other went on forward to fame 
and greatness 
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Victor Hugo, " Vicomtu " Action ng^inut the (Vunedie 
Franfaisr Racine and Hugo Rwj Bla<* nnd ofhets like it 
Lps Jumeaux and its non completion I'hird cniididitluie for 
the Academy Zm ft le\ Ovihre» Hr ml'miIk aiiro 

The “Return of the Kinperor ’ lliign elect eJ to tin* Aeadeniv 
Hir reception . Hia object in heioming an Ai adi rmci.in The 
favour of Royalty Lai^Miii tr Luttur R >17 </ L*' RJnn 

and Hugoh Kuiopeim pohr^^ Death of tin Due d'OrleanR . 

LfH Burgraves Knd of Hugo h raieer as .1 di iimn list. Mnin.i 
of Leupoldini' Hugo Her douLh 

Hitherto, since (icncral Iliifro's ifcath, Victor, in 
olTicial and furnul declarations, had Mj^ncd himself 
“Baron”; now, dating Iiorn Ins bioihcr Eiig^*rie's 
death, he assumed the title of “ Viconilc ’ His llieoiy 
on this subject is rather bewildering, but seems to have 
been that as the eldest brolhci Abel had inherited from 
the father the style of “ Comte," that of Vicomtc ” 
belonged to the sceond son, Eugene, on whose death it 
passed to him Doubtless courtesy titles like this hod 
often been taken by younger sons ; but they had no 
foundation in law, since the Napolecnic code hud down 
u strict system of primogeniture That, however, 
matters little . the point is that Hugo's father w^as never 
a French “ Count ” : his title, given him by King 
Joseph, was purely a Spanish one, not confirmed by the 
Emperor and not recognised outside of Spam General 
Hugo admitted this and never called himself anything 
but “ General ” ; nor is he described as “ Comte ” in 
the ordinance of Charles X. which appointed him to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General (1825) There, was, there- 
fore, no question of “ Counts ” and “ Viscounts ” ; and 
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"tliicior’s assumption of tiie title, like his claim to descent 
from the aristocrats of Lorraine and like many other 
things in his career, was purely a work of imagination 
Still, he stuck to his fancy, and, as it harmed no one, 
no one seems to have minded 

“ M le Vicomte *' soon found himself at loggerheads 
once more with the authorities of the theatre The 
object of this, his Miird litigation, was to claim damages 
f^om the C^nicrlif Franyaise lor non-fulfilment of 
contracts binding them to pci form his dramas a certain 
number of times - tlu* pla\s ju ipiestioii being Marion 
Delorme, Hernan/\ and Attf^eio There was practically 
no defence exeepl ih.if the re})Pesenlations would have 
entailed CMmsideinble loss a tlefcnec which was hardly 
relevant but one whuh llui»o. who pleaded in person 
besides employing an advoi'ate, sel himself to disjirove, 
handling his facts and figures with a skill which showed 
that a poet ma\ also be a very good man of business, 
lie w'on his e.isc, getting 0000 francs damages together 
w’lth an injunction against the othei side to pci form 
I he phiys Within spci-iiied limes iiiulei jien.dty of 150 
francs tor each day iii arrear So fai as the ComWie 
was concerned, the teims of the mjuiiclion wcie 
moditie \ by an amicable arrangement satisfactory to 
both p'jities, between the mithur and the soaHaires : 
but It was characteristic of Hugo to note down in his 
black bnok the name of IVIaltre Delaiigle, tlie advocate 
who li/d ,i]'pcarcd against him, and to include the poor 
man yea's later among the various people who were 
“ chastised ” in Les Chauments Not less characteristic 
IS a letti r written by Hugo just after his success in this 
action to Victor Pavie (November 28, 1837), lamenting 
in the strain of the psalmist that false friends have 
betrayed him and that his enemies have compassed him 
round about. Again, as in Les Voix Intineures, 
“ Olympio ” is besd by the idea, w’hieh will never 
leave' him, that there exists against him a conspiracy 
of hatred and envy. Singular delusion m one of the 
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mobt pugnacious men who ever lived ! But it servv.'s 
for the necessary antithesis. “ Against all these 
troubles/’ he writes, “ I have cloistered myself in the 
sanctuary of my home There, with my wife and 
children, is the tranquil and happy side of my destiny.” 
(Juliette was no doubt another refuge, but she is not 
mentioned ) 

Yet, though the law might compel the Comddie to 
perform Hugo’s dramas, it could not compef the public 
to go to see them. Indeed, there were signs of a reaction 
in favour of the genuine Classic drama, which had 
suffered in the movement of 1830 by being confounded 
with its later and baser imitations — ^the drama of 
Corneille and Racine, “ Classic ” not “ Classicist ” 
All that was w'anted to restore the old masterpieces to 
popularity w'as an actor or actress of genius, and that 
w'ant was supplied by the appearanee (1888) of Mile. 
Rachel, whom every one was soon rushing to see in 
Andromaque, Phedre, &c This revival of Racine was an 
impertinence which could not go unchallenged by the 
admirers of Hugo And so to the rescue came that 
faithful scribe (vranier de Cassagnac, who was now 
chief editor of Girardin’s newspaper. La Presse, and who 
had lately been promoted, on the poet’s special request, 
to the Legion of Honour as a recognition of “ his 
services to the cause of order ” Cassagnac had once 
bludgeoned Dumas for the benefit of Hugo and he was 
now equally ready to bludgeon Racine; wrhich accord- 
ingly he did in a series of articles in La Presse. This 
journalistic thunder was by way of clearing the air for 
another specimen of the modern drama which the 
master had just completed for the opening of the 
recently erected Renaissance theatre The new piece 
was Ruy Bias, widely known for the extravagance of its 
central idea, for the beauty of its form and language, 
for several touches of genuine comedy (absent in Hugo’s 
last two or three dramas), and above all for the 
masterly impersonation by Fr^d^rick Lemattre of the 
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lackey-hero, which mainly contributed to the success 
of the play. • 

The inauguration of the Renaissance and the first 
night of Ruy Bias formed together an attraction 
for"*“all Paris” — beginning with the Royal Princes. 
Among that distinguished audience were many who, 
knowing their Pricieuses Ridicules, must have been 
struck wifijhe similarity of Ruy Bias’ position to that 
of Jodelet and Maxaville (valets in each case posing as 
gentlemen in order to humiliate proud ladies) ; and 
these may well have doubted whether an idea turned 
to such good account by Moli^re as farce is equally 
effective when transplanted to the domain of tragedy, 
or pseudo-tragedy — ^whether, m short, the dramatist’s 
principle of mingling grave and gay, sublime and 
grotesque, has m this case yielded a quite satisfactory 
blend Other critics have noted, as perhaps suggestive, 
a certain parallelism betw'cen the story of Hugo’s 
hero and that of Claude Melnotte in The Lady of Lyons, 
Buhver Lytton’s drama which had been performed in 
London some months before Ruy Bias was begun. 
But these coincidences, where pi ay -writing is con- 
cerned, do not much matter; nor do the various 
historical inaccuracies w'hich research has revealed in 
what professes to be a true picture of the Court of 
Charles II of Spain The only vital question is. what 
sense of the probable or possible does the play itself 
produce ; and on this point the average of educated 
opinion was doubtless represented by a critic who was 
also a warm admirer of the poet, and who remarked to 
him that it was very difficult to accept as possible, under 
the given conditions, that intrigue between the Queen of 
Spam and a valet. “ My dear Merle,” replied Hugo in 
his loftiest manner, ” I intended my drama to contain 
things beyond the range of your vision, and I see that 
I have succeeded.” That seems to settle the question — 
and all similar questions. 

So far France, England, Italy, and Spain had divided 
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equally between them the “ history in Hugo’s plays. 
For his next subject hes-cturned to the annals of bis own 
country and bethought him of that fascinating legend 
of “ the Man m the Iron Mask/’ who was believed by 
some to have been no less a person than the unfortunate 
twin-brother of Louis XIV Following this theory/ 
Hugo began a play entitled Les Jumeaux (“ The 
Twins”), but half-way through the third ^act he re- 
linquished it, and the drama remaining unlimshed was 
only published, as a fragment, after his death. The 
MS was broken off with the words, “ Interrompu le 23 
Aout par la maladie ” ; and the illness was no doubt 
that weakness of the eyes by which Hugo for several 
years was troubled Nothing beyond tlie bare fact of 
the piece having been begun is mentioned in Hugo 
Raconti, but a curious explanation of its non-completion 
was given years later by one of the poet’s secretaries ® 
and most intimate friends, w'ho professed to be quoting 
the Master's own account. According to this, Hugo 
having talked about his play and read some scenes of 
it to a few friends, one of these latter incautiously 
mentioned the subject — ^and one strong situation in 
particular — m the presence of Alexandre Dumas, who, 
delighted with the idea, proceeded “soon afterwards” 
to use it m his novel Le Vicomte de Bragelonne Hearing 
what had happened. Hugo, in annoyance, threw away 
his unfinished MS As this accusation did not appear 
until some time after Dumas’ death, he had no oppor- 
tunity of refuting it ; and though it would be rash 
to affirm that Alexandre was incapable of such a pro- 
ceeding, it lb very difficult to accept the explanation 
as credible For Les Jumeaux was begun not later 
than 1839, and Le Vicomte de Bragelonne did not appear 
until 1847, when it came as a sequel to Les Trois Mous^ 

^ Except for stage purposes this theory has, it is needless to say, 
been long since abandoned Whoever “ the Iron Mask ” was, it is now 
held certain that he was no person of great consequence 

^ Propoa dt Table de VuAor Hfugo, by Mmo. Richard Leschde. 
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qtSeiair^ and V^t Af£s Apres. During those eight 
years Hugo might have finished and produced Le$ 
Jumeaux half a dozen times over. Moreover, the story 
of the Masque de Fer was not exactly private property, 
and a drama in verse would hardly have been interfered 
with by a nov^l in prose The simple fact, no doubt, 
was that the author — as often happens to authors — 
having laid aside his piece for a while, found, on return- 
ing to it, tliSt it did not please him, and so postponed 
it indefinitely. 

After a few w'eeks in Switzerland, Hugo was back in 
Pans m time to present himself once more for the 
Academy His strongest opponent on this occasion 
was the orator Berryer, but as the voting, which took 
place on December 19, failed after seven rounds to 
produce the required “ absolute majority, the election 
was deferred for three months By that time it 
happened that there w'as another vacancy caused by 
the death of the Aichbishop of Pans, M. de Qu6Ien ; 
also, Berryer had A\ithdiawm his candidature. The 
Archbishop’s place was filled by the election, piactically 
unanimous, of Count Mole (against whom as a particular 
and useful friend Hugo would not stand), while for the 
other place a new candidate was successful — Flourens, 
the Secretaiy of the Acadcime des Sciences. It had 
been commonly supposed at first that the poet would 
succeed to the fauteuil of M de Quelen, and one of the 
papers had a paragraph which ran thus : ‘'It seems 
practically certain that Victor Hugo will succeed the 
Archbishop of Pans ” Reading this paper casually 
in her dressing-room w'hile her hair w^as being done. 
Mile Dupont of the Comedie Fran9aise, who knew and 
cared nothing about Academic affairs, took the words 
too literally. Amazed at the intelligence, she rushed 
out into the green-room and exclaimed to the others 
who were there : “ Just fancy ! Here’s some news for 
you ! This is a bit overpowering ! I don’t deny 
Hugo’s great talents, but still . . . well . . . really I 
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shouldn’t have believed it possiblt. Wonders vsll 
never cease! . . . Wl^j here’s Victor Hugo going to 
be appointed Archbishop of Paris I ” 

But if the poet failed for the moment to become an 
Academician, he did something better in publishing Les 
Rayons et les Ombres (May 5, 1840) This fine volume 
may be regarded as a summary of his previous lyrical 
work, and, in a way, as a conclusion, for his next book of 
that sort, Les Contemplations, will not appear until 18£|,6. 
Here we find again — ^in Rencontre, for example — ^the 
“ sense of tears ” and the idea of Pity which had 
dominated Les Chants du Cripuscule ; here we find — ^as 
in L'Enfant qui joue and Meres — ^the inspiration of 
childhood and of domestic alTections which had pervaded 
Les Feuillcs d'Automne. One is inclined to add also 
“ undomestic affections ” ; but perhaps Juliette by this 
time deserves to be considered a goddess of the h*earth. 
At any rate she cannot be absent from the poet’s all- 
embracing love The piece entitled A une jeune 
femme — ^to take only one instance — was clearly for her, 
and the Tristesse d'Olympio was practically dedicated 
to her^ This lattei is one of the longer and more 
pretentious poems which, like the Regard jeti dans une 
mansardc, while illustrating Hugo’s immense power of 
colour and imagery, invited attention also to certain of 
his methods and mannerisms ; especially to one which 
Balzac — ^in admiring “ the greatest poet of the century ” 
— ^pointed out, when he commented (Revue Farisienne, 
July 25, 1840) on that habit of using enumeration and 
repetition “not as an occasional figure of rhetoric but 
as a regular machine for manifesting thought and even 
for creating a subject.” The same remark, in one form 
or another, has often been made before and since, and 

^ Says M L6on Sech6 (Aevue de Pans, Febiuary 16, 1903) “ The 
MS. of Trtsteaae d'Olympio was annotated ' Four ma Jubetto, 4cnt 
apr^B avoir visite la vall^c do Bidvre en Octobro 1837,’ this refernng to 
a time when Hugo was visiting tho Berlins at Les Boohes and when 
Juhettc caino and took a httlu house gIuho by.” 
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r}ay be easily justified by reference to Hugo's poetry 
passim. But Les Rayons et Us Ombres has another 
interest beside the poetical or htirary ; for it marks the 
first definite appearance of the writer in his character of 
vales — ^the poet-prophet whose function is to instruct 
kings and peoples about the problems of life. This 
claim, enunciated in the first poem of the book, is 
easier to make than to make good ; and it might fairly 
be said that there is a certain mistiness about the 
instructions we get as to religious and philosophical 
truth, from which it would be equally possible to de- 
duce a theory of Christianity, of Deism, or of Pan- 
theism. However, let that pass : it is more important 
to notice that Hugo’s assumption of the didactic role 
foreshadows clearly his entrance into the field of political 
and social questions 

Bift first, before coming to the future, he amII pay 
due tribute to the glory of the past, and will voice once 
more a sentiment which his poetry for the last ten years 
had done so much to foster On December 15, 1840 — 
as bitter a winter's day as ever chilled any ceremony — 
the remains of the great Emperor, brought from Saint 
Helena, were solemnly interred in the Hotel des Invalidcs 
The event was greeted by Hugo with a poem entitled 
Le Retour de VEmpereur,^ and was followed immediately 
by the publication of a Napoleonic anthology made 
up of odes which had already appeared in previous 
volumes, and which were now brought together — so the 
Journal des Dehats announced — as the homage of the 
great poet to the great Emperor and with the patriotic 
object of putting these fine poems within the reach of 
every purse ” A few months later, for the inauguration 
of the Boulogne column, Hugo WTote a hymn which 
was to have been sung to music on the occasion, but 
was eventually omitted because of the offence it might 
have given to English feeling This hero-worship had 
now become so entirely a matter of pious sentiment 

^ Afterwarda includod in vol. iv of the Llyende dea 
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unconnected with any practical politic!, that its celebra- 
tion involved no danger or insult to the reigning 
family. Nor indeed did the recognition of another 
great name of the past which the poet now coupled with 
Napoleon s when he wrote (December 1840) this letter 
to Chateaubriand, sending him a copy of Le Retour de 
VEmpereur : “After twenty-five years there remain only 
the great things and the great men — ^Napoleon and 
Chateaubriand You ivill allow me to offtf you the^e 
verses as a mark of my old and deep admiration 

And now at last the time was fully come when the 
“ Immortal Forty,” short of stultifying themselves for 
ever, must open their doors to the most distinguished 
man of letters of the time. It should be remembered 
that, as a poet, Victor Hugo had been accepted from 
the first ; of his genius there was never any question 
And if from time to time an occasional critid had 
discovered this defect or that — well, after all, it is the 
business of a critic to criticise, and in the course of doing 
so he may happen to say things that are true Hugo — 
let us repeat — as a lyric poet pure and simple, iVould 
long since have got all votes : the opposition to him 
— apart from faction undercurrents — had been caused 
chiefly by the revolutionary position he had assumed 
as a dramatist But now it was impossible any longer 
to Ignore the claims of the poet, reinforced as the^’^ had 
just been by Les Rayons et les Ombres; and he was 
accordingly elected (January 7, 1841) by 17 votes 
against 15 given to Ancelot to succeed to the place of 
Nepomuc6nc Lemercier ^ The day of the new member’s 

^ Lemcrcior, one of tlip most stalwart Classicists, hod been a vigorous 
opponent of Hugo’s previous candidatures Dumas, in his Memoxra, 
tells how on the evening after the last Academio election (February 20, 
1840), at which Victor had boon unsuccessful, he met Lemercier at 
the Fran^ais, where the Lattei was abusing Hugo and all his works. 
After a moment Dumas interrupted him with “ M Lemercier, you 
havo refused Victor Hugo your vote, but there is a thing you will have 
to give him one day or other, and that is your place. Beware lest, 
in return foi the evil you aio now saying of him, he may bo compelled 
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•reception, June 8, was a high day at the Institute. 
Not within memory had there^ been such a rush to get 
seats/ OP such a crowd of people hastening to secure their 
places hours before the ceremony began. Ladies espe- 
cially were unusually numerous — conspicuous among 
them Mme Thiers and Mme Emile de Girardin (known 
before her marriage as Delphine Gay, the poetess) : fur 
their dresses sec La Mode or other papers of the time. 
«A11 had Dcen in their seats some time when, shortly 
before two o’clock, the usual stir and whispering 
of the audience announced an important arrival ; and 
the Duke of Orleans with the Duchess (wearing a small 
white hat trimmed with roses), accompanied by the 
Duchess of Nemours and Princess Clementine, entered 
the room and proceeded to the box reserved for them. 
Not for years had Royalty honoured one of these 
functions with its presence. Yet it was upon the new 
Academician, even more than upon Royalty, that the 
eyes of all were fixed, as he stood there at his desk, 
holding ill his white-gloved hands the speech he was 
about to read 

A man of medium height and strong build : his 
long smooth black hair was parted caiefully oJI a foie- 
head of pyramid shape . His eyes, small and deep-set, 
gleamed with a restrained and dignified exultation . . 
The white collar, folded over a black satin cravat, 
formed an admirable frame to a face which is still 
young, though pale and grave On his Academi(‘ian\s 
coat, cut m the latest style and fitting close to the 
bod> , he wore the cross of the Legion of Honour ; and 
the green embroidery of the coat harmonised capitally 
with the waistcoat of white satin and its gilt buttons, 
the costume being completed by a pair of well-shaped 
black trouseis . . . M Hugo earned his head high, 
and his manner was that of a conqueror entering a 

to speak praise of you at the Academy.’* The propfiecy was fulfilled 
to the letter Tjemercicr died b few months later, and it was his chair 
that Hugo filled 
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captured town. No wonder that his appearance excited^ 
intense enthusiasm, particularly among the ladies of 
the audience. His voice is strong and well-toned, 
while his gesture and delivery — ^though a little pompous 
— cannot fairly be called affected 
Thus wrote an eye-witness of the scene ^ As to 
the discourse of the ricipiendaire, it was something 
of a surprise. Superb as an effort of style and com- 
position, the matter of it, except for a few opening, 
formalities, was what might have been cxj^ccted, not 
from a poet and a man of letters, but from a politician — 
or rather a political philosopher An eclectic review 
it might be called of the different phases of French 
history during the past half-ccntiuy, in which the 
reviewer found something pleasant to say about each — 
Republicanism, Bonapartism, Bourbonism — while re- 
serving his most complete approval for popular monarchy 
and the present dynasty which represented it To 
M de Salvandy, Directeur for the time being of the 
Academy, it fell to reply ; and — by what seemed an 
inversion of natural roles — he, a former Minister' of 
State, talked literature just as the man of letters had 
talked politics Nothing could have been more cordial 
than his welcome to the new' member It is true that he 
gently reproached the poet for his apparent desire to 
leave the sublime heights of genius and descend to the 
troubled waters of mundane affairs ; but this only 
heightened the tribute he rendered to Hugo’s literary 
work and the unheard-of compliment which he paid 
to the new-comer by expressing the Academy’s regret 
at not having elected him sooner It seems that 
Salvandy’s speech was the more applauded of the two 
— a fact which Hugo would not appreciate. But the 
motives of the poet’s political remarks were soon 
correctly divined, even as years later they were fully 
explained in his biography by the “witness,” who 
WTote : 

^ Louia do Lomeuie in Qalei le des (JoiUtm-poraina iHuatrea, 
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• Hugo had always from his earliest years been 

something of a politician : all his books had been 
connected more or less with public affairs— even Les 
Orientates, the most purely literary of them, had been a 
plea for the independence of Greece And as he giew 
older, he cared less and less for mere self-centred art, 
believing that the man of letters should be an act]\e 
force in the world. But the slow and indirect action of 

. literature upon public questions could not for long 
satisfy him : he Vi ished to strengthen it by the immediate 
action of politics and to complete the writer by the 
public speaker. . . There were two platforms by 
which he might realise this purpose — ^the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Chamber of Peers. A Deputy he 
could not be, the electoral law at that time being made 
for people richer than he and lequiring a property 
quMification w'hich he did not possess ; and even 
though he had evaded the law by the common device of 
borrowing a friend’s house and ^>o becoming an owner 
of house-property, the electors on the restricted register 
of 'those days had little sympathy with literary men. 
To be a thinker, especially a poet, made you, in their 
eyes, radically incapable of holding sound views in 
practical matters . . . There remained therefore the 
Chamber of Peers. But, in order to be nominated to 
that body, it was necessary to belong to one of the 
categories from w'hich the King could select peers, and 
the only one open to M. Victor Hugo was the 
Academy ” 

It IS quite plain, therefore, that the poet's primary 
objei't in becoming an Academician was to use that 
position as a stepping-stone to the peerage and to 
political life ; nor, considering his friendship with the 
Royal family, could there be the least doubt that his 
ambition would soon be gratified. His high favour with 
the Due d 'Orleans was obvious to all. Nut a reception 
at Court but he was inv'ted ; at dinner, ball, and con- 
cert he was a frequent guest. Everything — even the 
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chance omens — seemed to smile upon the coming man. < 
Meting Th^dore Pa vie ^n the street one day he takes 
him by the arm and says ; Look here, I must get a 
white tie for dinner to-night at the TuileneS. Come 
with me and choose one.” “ So we went ” (Pavie says) 
“ into a shop The young lady behind the counter — 
a very pretty girl — as she put the silk tie round Hugo’s 
neck to try it on, lingered a moment, evidently struck 
by the beauty of the poet’s head and his broad brow, 
and the poet did not fail to notice her admiration ” 
On another occasion, when Victor and Charles Nodier 
were together at a Court conceit, the Duke and Duchess 
showed them so much polite attention that Nodier, as 
they came away, remarked : “ Upon my word, I shall 
always vote for the usurping branch if it gives us such 
amiable Princes as this 1 ” 

And not only on foimal occasions was Hugo’s 
presence acceptable, but in the unofficial salon of the 
Pavilion Marsan — ^where the Duke and Duchess re- 
sided — he was constantly to be found This fondness 
of the Crown Prince and Princess for literary men 
furnished material for many small jokes to such of the 
papers as mischievously sought to imply some rivalry 
between the heir-apparent and his father, and facetious 
suggestions were made about the kind of Ministry that 
might be expected when the Pavilion Marsan should 
have the forming of one — a Ministry in which M 
Victor Hugo figured as Premier, M Th^ophile Gautier 
as m charge of Foreign Affairs, and so on Seriously, 
however, it was declared that Louis-Philippe was not 
overpleased at the Duke’s inclination to have his own 
especial protSgSs, and that he said to his son one day ; 

” You know, Ferdinand, there is only room in the 
Tuileries for one King and one salon : mine is quite 
as comfortable as yours, and I shall be very pleased 
indeed whenever you and the Duchess can manage 
to favour me with your company.” But to Hugo it 
could have mattered little whether he was considered 
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*the King’s friend or the Prince’s friend, since he enjoyed 
the esteem of both, and under this double patronage jyas 
rapidly qualifying himself for entrance into practical 
politics . At the same time he repudiated the suggestion 
of some of his friends that he was turning his back on 
literature. Alphonse Karr, among others, had re- 
proached him with forfeiting his individuality by 
joining the Academy. “ My poor Victor,” he wrote 
.wittily, “ so now at last you are the equal of M. 
Flourens : you have become one of the Forty. I hear 
on all sides that you intend soon to get elected a 
Deputy — ^that is, one of the Four Hundred and Fifty. 
If you go on like this fiom triumph to triumph, you 
will succeed at last in becoming one person of the thirty- 
three millions that compose the French nation I ” In 
reply to his friend, Hugo wrote : “ Academies, like 
everything else, will belong to the coming generation. 
Meanwhile, I am the living breach through which the new 
ideas are entering to-dcay, as the new men will enter 
to-morrow ” 

And, as if to show that he abated nothing of his 
interest in literature, the poet was now asserting his 
rights against a pirated version of Luerhe Borgia. 
That drama, soon after its production, had been con- 
verted into an Italian opera, the music of which was 
composed by Donizetti; and now (1841) a French 
translation appeared and was performed at one or two 
provincial theatres. Against the translator and pub- 
lisher of this version the author brought a successful 
action for infringement of copyright, the effect of 
which was, however, nullified by the simple ex- 
pedient of altering the title and changing the 
words and the names of the characters. The 
case shows Hugo tenacious, as ever, of his strict 
legal rights ; for no practical harm cuufd possibly 
be done to the drama by representing it in operatic 
form, and it was ultimately arranged that, in con- 
sideration of a nominal indemnity both haerhet Borgia 
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and Hernani might be given as operas under theiif 
proper names.' • 

More important than this rather petty affair were the 
two volumes which appeared in 1842 (and were three 
years later supplemented by a third) entitled Le Rhin. 
This book, the result of travels in 1839, assumes 
primarily the form of letters to a friend in Pans written 
by the tourist in the course of his wanderings — written 
casually as he “ sat of an evening at the table of air 
inn-parlour, amid the bustle and clatter of preparations 
for supper.” Wonderful letters, indeed, to have been 
thus fired off, currente calamo ; and constituting — 
with their array of facts and names and dates — a 
monument of eruditpn and memory (see especially 
Letter XXV.) for any who can believe that they are 
printed as they were written, without recourse to a syigle 
authority or work of reference There is abundance, 
of course, of the inevitable antithesis (“You know,” 
says the writer, “ that the ban Dieu is the great maker 
of antithesis,” and we can easily understand .the 
implication that Hugo was a good second) ; a certain 
amount also of laboured jocosity, exaggerated pleasan- 
tries, ponderous puns, words played upon — ^up and 
down, inside and out — over pages. And so, in spite 
of many brilliant descriptive passages such as the 
scenery of the Rhine would be sure to inspire in a poet 
and an antiquarian, the letters — ^viewed as a livre 
intime — are hardly a success. They have no such 
combined charm of esprit and heart as the letters of 
Mme. de S^vign^, nor any of that genial naturalness 
which makes the Impressions de Voyage of Alexandre 
Dumas a perpetual delight. In short, Hugo cannot 
make himself familiar ; he cannot divest himself of the 

^ Every one of Hugo’s dramas, except Angdo, received at one time 
or another musical honours. Of Uvnanx three different operas were 
made, the best known being that composed by Verdi (1844), who was 
also responsible for RxgcUUo (1851) based on Le Ro% a'afMue. Of 
Rwy Bias there were no fewer than five versions— three Itahan, one 
English, and one Spanish. 
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lyric ^aTn, and that strain is inappropriate to this 
Hpnd of literature. It is quite^diiferent ivhen we come 
t(K the second — or “ legendary ” — ^part of the Rhine 
book, where in thp romantic tale of Le Beau Picopin 
the poet found a material well suited to his genius. 
Yet it was neither the first part nor the second that 
contained the author's end and purpose. Both these 
were, indeed, merely an excuse — rather a lengthy one — 
{or the last two hundred pages. Here, in the “ Con- 
clusion,” w'e have the writer appearing as a statesmen 
with a scheme of European policy. 

What had happened ? Hugo had ” discovered ” the 
Rhine, much as Dumas on a famous occasion “ dis- 
covered ” the Mediterranean. Why did it happen ? 
Clearly because the poet, with his intention of entering 
political life, desired to show himself a man of wide 
and icomprehensive outlook. How did it happen ? He 
tells us in his own graphic fashion : “ You have but to 
open your w'lndow on the Rhine, and you see the past. 
Then to see the future you open another window — m 
youfself ” So he opened both windows, and in this 
flood of light from past and future solved the problem 
of the present. The substance of the solution was that 
France and Prussia should be natural friends and allies — 
France getting back the left bank of the Rhine, and 
Prussia being solidified and extended to the Ocean 
England and Russia as two self-seeking and reactionary 
Powers should be obliterated from the map of Europe — 
the one being relegated to the sea and the other to Asia. 
To mitigate the harshness of this treatment Hugo 
disclaimed any ill will against the rulers of these two 
benighted countries. He was not yet the enemy of 
kings, and indeed he spoke of the Tsar Nicholas as a 
“ noble and pious emperor,” while the accession of 
Queen Victoria was a ” blessed event ” ; but still the 
policy of each of these two countries was an obstacle 
to civilisation, and therefore they must go. It is need- 
less to say that this advocacy of the aggrandisement of 
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Prusbia, so fur as it attracted any notice, did n^t meet 
with the approval of French politicians. What im-* 
pression it might have made at the Tuileries we knfiW 
not, for the Tuileries at this moment was stricken by 
a domestic grief which overshadowed all else On July 
13 (1842) occurred the lamentable carriage accident 
which resulted in the death of the Due d ’Orleans — 
an event by which Hugo, we cannot douht, was 
deeply affected. By chance it fell to him to compose 
and deliver the formal address in which the Academy 
tendered its rcspe(‘tful sympathy to the King and Royal 
Family The language of this address was in some 
quarters criticised severely as too rhetorical for the 
occasion, though it would be unfair to argue from this 
any insincerity in the loyal sentiments it contains 
To return to the Rhine. As that river had supplied 
Hugo w'lth so much food for speculation on the past and 
future, so it supplied him also with the subject of what 
was to be his last acted play Les Burgraves, written 
in 1842, was produced at the Fran 9 ais on March 7, 1843 
But first, once more a lawsuit, this time brought b^ the 
actress. Mile Maxime, who (Rachel having declined it) 
had been engaged to play the part of the aged Guaii- 
humara. and who, after a certain number of rehearsals 
— since her rendering did not please the author — was 
displaced in favour of another. Mile. Maxime in 
disgust sued the Compile Frangaise and M. Victor Hugo. 
She was unsuccessful, but had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the author feared her resentment when the first 
night should come. What a cabal of opposition she and 
her sympathisers might raise against the piece I It 
seems that Hugo, anxious about this, sought to pro- 
pitiate her “ My dear sir,” she said to him, “ do not 
be uneasy On the day your drama is produced, I shall 
beg all my friends — known and unknown — ^to stay at 
home ; or, if they go out, to get a police certificate as 
to where they have spent the evening. Will that 
satisfy you ? ” 
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fit was certain, however, that this ambitious trilogy 
ir^he ^schylean style would vivite as much hostility 
as TCs predecessors. All the more disconcerting was 
it to find that the phalanx of chevelus, “the long- 
haired brigade,” whose plaudits had supported Hemani 
and the other earlier plays, was now no more forth- 
coming. They had grown older, and their enthusiasm 
had waned ; they were occupied now in business or 
professional life ; they had married and become 
domestic ; m a word, the “ high-spirited youth ” were 
no more This was evident when Auguste Vacquerie, 
acting in Hugo's interests, went to C^lestin Nauteuil 
the painter — from whose studio and friendl so many 
stalwarts had formerly come — ^and asked him if he 
could supply three hundred young men or so. Said the 
paintQr sadly * “ Go and tell your master that there are 
no more young men I cannot piodiice the three 
hundred ” Nevertheless, when the evening came, the 
house was carefully packed with the author’s friends, so 
that Jhe Bibais and other sympathetic papers were able 
to describe the play as a triumph. But with the second 
performance, and before 'a larger proportion of the 
paying public, it was evident that Les Burgraves — ^in 
spite of extensive cuts which had been made to reduce 
its length — was doomed to failure. Hostile outbursts 
were frequent, and even those W'ho wrote publicly in its 
praise confessed privately to one another that it was 
impossible A drama, it seemed, on too colossal a 
scale — an attempt to condense an epic poem into an 
evening’s spectacle, a 'work less suitable for the stage 
than for the study. The public damned it more simply 
as “ tiresome,” a verdict from which it was saved neither 
by poetic beauty, nor by grandeur of conception, nor 
yet by sensational horrors The abnormal age of the 
principal characters (beginning with the niiiety-year-old 
Barbarossa) was another feature that attracted ridicule, 
and some one facetiously remarked that M . Hugo was 
evidently progressing since in Hernani there was only 
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one “ vieillard stupide ” while in Les Burgraves the^e 
were three. In vain* did the author preface t^de 
published edition of his play with pompous phiS'ses 
about “ giving truth to men’s minds, beauty to their 
souls, love to their hearts ” ; in vain did he talk about 
“ feeding the multitudes with an idea ” : “ the multi- 
tudes ” (one multitude — as a nasty critic observed — 
would not be sufTicient for M. Hugo) declined to be fed, 
and kept away from Les Burgraves, nor could even one 
or two clever parodies stimulate their curiosity to see 
the original. Thus audiences grew thinner and receipts 
dwindled, while by contrast, on alternate nights when 
Rachel was playing Racine, the house was always 
crowded The signs of the times were conclusive : the 
public wanted rest and change, and Hugo, weary with 
the long struggle, retired from the field of dramatic 
authorship As “ the witness ” puts it : “ M. Hugo no 
longer cared to expose his thoughts to easy gibes and 
anonymous hisses ; moreover, he had less need of the 
theatre now, as he was soon about to speak from the 
tribune.” 

But before this new epoch began, Hugo was to suffer 
another of those great sorrows, in presence of which we 
think not of the writer and the politician but simply 
of the man And just as the last chapter ended with 
the loss of a brother, so we have now to record the more 
cruel bereavement which made September 14, 1843, a 
black day for ever after in the poet’s memory. The 
domestic life of the Place Royale, now that the trouble 
between Hugo and his wife was — outwardly at least — 
composed, had settled down into a fairly peaceful state. 
There was no doubt of the father’s affeet;ion for his 
children, and visitors to the house often found a happy 
family group — ^father and mother, the two sons — 
Charles and Fran 9 ois- Victor (aged respectively seventeen 
and fifteen, both high up at college and, as some one 
remarked, *‘more advanced in literary theories than 
their teachers”), and the two daughters — ^Addle (or 
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S d^/’) as yet a child in the doll stage, and L^opoldine, 
ddest of the four, a refine(t and sensible girl whom 
le still spoke of and addressed by her baby-name of 
Didine,” forgetting that she was now a young woman 
of nineteen. It was with some surprise, therefore, that 
they learnt of her marriage, on February 15, to M. 
Charles Vacquerie of Havre, a brother of Hugo’s devoted 
disciple Auguste Vacquerie. The engagement had been 
short and the wedding was a very quiet affair, only 
relatives and one or two intimate friends being present 
at the church of St. Paul and at dinner in the evening 
at the Hugos’ house. One of the friends was Robelin 
the architect, to whom a few days before the ceremony 
Mme Hugo wrote asking for the loan of some plates 
and knives for the dinner to which twenty-four would 
sit d^wn ; another was Louis Boulanger, whose name 
appears among the signatures in the register. It was 
purely a love-match and had every promise of happiness. 

In the summer the young couple went to stay 
at Villequier on the Seine, where Vacquene’s mother 
had a house They were frequently, of course, 
on the river, and on one especially fine morning, 
September 4, the husband, having business at Caudebec, 
some three miles up, embarked on a small boat with his 
wife, his uncle, and the latter’s son They were re- 
turning home : the breeze of the outward journey had 
dropped and hardly a breath of air was stirring. 
Suddenly, without warning, a violent gust of wind 
swept down from beneath the hills which border the 
Seme in this part, struck the sail and capsized the little 
craft. Of the four occupants Charles Vacquerie alone 
reappeared. He at once rose to the surface, crying for 
help, and being a strong swimmer he dived beneath 
the boat, from which he struggled to detach L^opol- 
dine’s panic-stricken grasp Twice, thrice, six times 
he went under and came up — ^in vain. Unable to save 
his wife he chose to die with her. Their bodies were 
found closely clasped together : recovered — as well as 
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those of the other two — they were laid out side 'by sic 
in the church at Villa:iuier. Neither of the parer 
was at hand, though Mme. Hugo was no farther off tl6n 
Havre, whence friends took her back distracted with 
grief to Pans. Victor had been travelling in Spain, 
and in constant correspondence with his daughter. 
He was now back in France and his last letter, written 
from Saint- Jean-de-Luz, reached her on September 8, the 
day before her death But as, while moving about, he 
gave no address and was moreover travelling under an 
assumed name, he did not learn until September 9 what 
had happened on the 4th. How he then heard of the 
calamity, his letter of September 10 to Mile. Bcrtin 
tells us : 

“ . . . Yesterday I had been for a long tramp 
through the marshes under a blazing sun Tiref} and 
thirsty I reached the village of Soubise, and entered a 
oafi. They brought me a glass of beer and a newspaper 
— Le Sikle I opened it and read : that was how I 
learnt that she who was the half of my life and of my 
heart was dead. . . .” 

The village of Soubise referred to is close to Rochefort, 
in which town the event was known on the 8th. Hugo 
returned immediately to Fans, to find many sympathetic 
references made in the Press to his loss, and to receive 
all the consolation that friends could give But, as one 
of them wTote : “ The house in the Place Rnyale is now 
all gloom and silence, broken only by the agonised sobs 
of the poor mother as she lies on her bed holding in her 
hands some tresses of her daughter’s hair. Hugo sits 
sadly with his two boys, while the little girl has not 
yet been told the whole truth — she has been allowed to 
think that it is only M Vacquene who is dead ” 

Years later, when the poet publishes his Contempla- 
tions, it will be L^opoldine’s death that makes for him 
the dividing-line between Autrefois and Aujourd'hui. 



CHAPTER XI 

1844-1849 

Academical orations . Hugo and Louis-Philippo : Hugo 
becomes a Peer of France £ a. d. : A regrettable incident : 
Hugo m the Chamber of Peers . The Revolution of 1848 . 
Hugo as a Representative Character of his Parliamentary 
speeches Some specimens of Actes ei Parolta * Foundation 
of L'Evintment Its policy . Election of President * End of 
the Constituent Assembly 

As if to divert private grief by public activity, Hugo 
now«hct himself assiduously both to his duties as an 
Academician and to the prosecution of his political 
aims. It was on his proposal that a prize of 1500 
francs had been awarded to Mile. Bert in for some 
poebic gleanings ” she had published, concerning 
which he wrote gracefully to her that “ the Academy 
was becoming sensible in its old age, and that whereas 
it used to reward verses it now rewarded poetry.'' In 
the course of three years Hugo served for two quarters 
as “ Director ” of the Academy, and for one as 
“ Chancellor.’* In the former capacity he delivered the 
reception speech on the admission (January 16, 1845) 
of Saint-Marc Girardin, an eminent University professoi, 
whose stringent criticism on the modern drama made 
him anything but a congenial subject for polite remarks 
from the most conspicuous exponent of that drama. 
It was easy, however, to talk at large — ^to say little about 
Girardin and a great deal about literature in these 
elaborate commonplaces which the speaker could 
manage so artistically. A still more delicate task, 
however, fell to his lot at the reception (February 27) 
of Sainte-Beuve, who replaced Casimir Delavigne after 

16 u 
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a keenly contested election, in which HiigcSV^KQte 
influence had been given to De Vigny. Would the poc| 
take such an opportunity of revenge as was consist^ 
with the outward forms of courtesy ? If any expected 
this they were disappointed, for Victor’s speech — ahke 
in its reference to Casimir Delavigne and to his suc- 
cessor — ^was a model of good taste, without the least 
trace of literary quarrel or personal resentment. All 
agreed in praising it, even Sainte-Beuve himself, who 
(in a letter to Victor Pavie) spoke of Hugo having 
“ behaved very well towards me — all the more because 
there were certain points m my speech which, when it 
was submitted to him the day before, he had wished 
me to modify. Yet, in spite of my refusal to do so, 
he made no change in his complimentary remarks 
about me.” 

And, while thus engaged at the Institute, Huge was 
keeping in close touch with the Tmlerics. The death 
of the Due d’Orl^ns, his chief friend and patron, had 
in no way lessened his intimate relations with the 
Royal Family. It was noticed that, when he spoke 
at Academical receptions, the Due d’Aumale or the 
Due de Montpensier— or both — ^were present ; it was 
known that he was in constant and familiar inter- 
course with Louis-Philippe. Between the old king who 
had lost a son and the poet who had lost a daughter 
there was — apart from anything else — ^the bond of a 
common sorrow. Long talks they had together, in 
which all formality was laid aside. One evening, in the 
winter of 1848, Hugo stayed so late that the servants 
— ^thinking that every one had gone and that His 
Majesty had retired for the night — put out all the 
lamps ID the palace, with the result that Louis-Philippe 
had himself to light his visitor down the staircase. 
In Chosea Vues (under date 1844) we find several 
references to these conversations. “ At home, in the 
evenings, the King wears no decorations. He is dressed 
in a maroon-coloured coat with a vest either of black 
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B%tin or white pi^, a&d Uaek breeches, silk stockings, 
patent-leather shoes. He wears a grey Unmpe^ 
very obvious — arranged in the.B^toration style. He 
is cheerful, kindly, a good talker.’* 

Again : “ The other day the King told me fie had 
only once in his life been in love. ‘ With whom was ' 
that. Sire ? ’ I asked. ‘ With Mme. de Genlis.’ he 
replied. ‘ Why,’ 1 said, ‘ she was your governess ! ’ 

’ Yes, and a very strict one, too,’ he said laughing ; 
'*she brought up my sister and myself with the most 
ruthless seventy.’ ” * 

“At Saint-Cloud the King, who seemed worried 
and tired, made me sit down and, taking me by the 
hands, said bitterly : * Why am I so much ixusunder- 
stood ? They say that I am proud, clever, and so on, 
which means that they think me a traitor. The truth 
is that I am a plain honest man, trying to do my 
duty.’ ... He then went on to express some frank 
opinions about his Ministers, none of whom seem 
to have given him complete satisfaction. * They are 
like, a pack of schoolboys,’ he said, ' desperately 
anxious to finish with their tasks. They dislike attend- 
ance at the Council, and rush through the most important 
business that they may get back to their offices or their 
private affairs.’ 

Guizot, of course, was the one he liked and trusted 
most. Thiers was too clever and self-reliant. Tally- 
rand had once remarked about Thiers : * He might 
be a very useful instrument, but unfortunately you . 
can only use him in the way he chooses to be used. 

It is a pity for both of you that he cannot be made a 
cardinal 1 ’ ” 

Enough has been said of these interviews to show 
that Hugo had ample opportunity of letting the King 
know what he wanted, and that — so far as Royal 

1 Hub famous lady lived to Bee her pupil beoome King. She died 
three montlui after LoniB-Philippe’B aocesBion To the las# he and 
hiB aiBter, “ Mme. Adelaide,*’ uaed to vuit her. 
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influence went-— he was not likely to be disappointed. 
His elevation to the peerage — ^together with that of 
^ two or three othm — ^was commonly expected to take 
place on Louis-l^hilippe’s return from his visit to 
Windsor (October 1844). That the event was delayed 
for several months was due, it is said, to the opposition 
of Decazes and others, who considered, in general, 
that the peerage was already large enough and £ught 
to be diminished rather than increased, and, in 
particular, that the appointment of Hugo was uh- 
advisable and superfluous. At last, however, the 
King’s wishes prevailed, reinforced by the direct 
intervention of the Duchesse d'Orl^ans, who represented 
the often-expressed desire of her late husband ; and 
on April 13, 1845, appeared the Royal ordinance which 
declared, after the usual preamble, that “In con- 
sideration of the services rendered to the State by 
Viscount Hugo, We have decreed and do decree as 
follows : That the said Viscount Hugo, member of the 
Institute, be raised to the dignity of Peer of France.” 

This announcement, although expected, was — ^it need 
hardly be said — not allowed to pass without some 
scathing comments from the Republican Press. “ Victor 
Hugo IS dead,” wrote Le National m the course of a 
long article ; “ salute M. le Vicomte Hugo, lyric Peer 
of France I ” More incisive still was this laconic 
paragraph in the Courtier des Thidtres : “ M. Victor Hugo 
is created a Peer of France : le Boi s' amuse." 

But the new Peer ^ — ^who took his seat and the o^h 
on April 28 — could afford to smile at these acidities. 

^ It is hardly worth whilo to do moro than notice incidentally a story 
for which the poet m later years— according to the recorders of his 
Table-talk — made himself responsible, to the effect that long before 
this date he might have become a Peer by adoption, if he and his 
mother hod been willing that he should take the name of “ Comet " 
in addition to that of Hugo ; the sud Comet being a cousin of his 
mother who desired, under the Restoration, to transmit his peerage 
to young Victor. A full ezammation of this legend may be found in 
Bill’s Victor Hugo apria 1830 (vol. u. chap. 4). 
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not attained the object which, as a lad, he 
had declared to Soumet, who, asking him what he 
intended to be, was told, intend to be a Peer o^ 
France.” And had he not fulfilled that other early 
ambition, “ I mean to be a Chateaubriand or nothing ” ? 
For Chateaubriand, remember, was a “ Vicomte ” ; * 
and so was Hugo — sort of a sVicomte, as has been 
explmned. 

And m addition to these honours, the poet had noil^ 
the solid satisfaction of a good income derived from, 
his literary work. Exact figures are not easily obtain- 
able, but we know that he adopted the prudent and 
profitable course of selling the copyright of his books 
for a limited period, after which it reverted to him. 
We know, also, that in the one year 1885 he received 
from his then publisher 73,000 francs ; and that in 
1838«he made a contract with the firm of Delloye by 
v^hich he assigned to it the sole right of publishing 
his previous works, together with three forthcoming 
ones {Buy Bias, Les Rayons et les OmJbfes, and Le Rhin), 
for a period of ten years, for the sum of 800,000 francs 
(£12,000), a third of which was to be paid down and 
the balance in two years. There was thus a nice 
little capital for investment — ^not to speak of Hugo’s 
official emoluments or of the “ author’s rights ” 
produced by his dramas.^ He was evidently, however, 
anxious that his means should not be over-estimated, 

considerable amount must have been already derived from this 
soiflbe. According to figures published (in Le Fetti Temps) in 1906, 
by the late Paul Meunce, it would seem that in the whole penod 
1830-1904 the gross receipts of theatres from Hugo’s plays amounted 
to about seven milhon francs, on which he calculated that the author’s 
rights would come to about one million (t.e. £40,000, or at the rate of 
between five and nz hundred a year), ^e figures are given for what 
they are worth, but they seem to over-estimate somewhat the probable 
amount of author’s fees, which os a rule did not exceed 10 or 12 per 
cent. It IS interesting to know that the most remunerative play was 
Fuy Bias, with total receipts of 2,360,000 francs, next to which came 
ffemant. The lowest takings were those of Les Burgraves, which only 
came to 320,000 francs. 
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for we find him writing (1845) to the editor of^.a 
provincial paper which had spoken of him as “ wealthy ” : 
** I have been working for twenty-eight years, and in 
that time I have earned by my pen about 500,000 
francs. I have brought up my four children. I have 
refused scholarships for my boys. To-day, of the 
5P0,000 there remain 800,000, which I have invested ; 
and ota the income of that, together with what 1 make, 
1 live and support eleven people round me. No one 
connected with me lacks anything, and I do also « a 
little almsgiving — so far as 1 am able. As to myself, 
I go about in a 25-franc coat, and wear my hats until 
they are shabby. I work without a fire in winter, and 
I go to the House of Peers on foot.” 

After this complacent catalogue of good deeds it 
was unfortunate that the beginning of Hugo’s political 
career should have coincided with an episode of p^vate 
life which laid him open at once to reprobation and to 
ridicule In the beginning of July (1845) Paris was 
shocked or amused by a nine-days’ scandal which went 
the round of the clubs and was referred to more or less 
openly in several papers. The facts as related — ^with 
or without comment — were that “ one of our most 
celebrated authors ”~or (in more stately journalese) 
“ an illustrious personage who combines the laurels 
of Parnassus with the ermine of the peerage ” — ^had been 
surprised in most compromising circumstances ^th 
a lady — ^the wife of a painter. How long the intrigue 
might have been agoing on was unknown ; but the 
husband. Monsieur B.,' had been away from Paris, and 
on his return — ^his suspicions having beep aroused — 
he had taken a police-inspector with him, and tracked 
his wife to the rooms which served as a meeting-place 
for the lovers. He had as yet no idea who the man 
was, and great was his astonishment to find how 
distinguished a lover his wife had. Whether this 
discovery mollified or increased his wrath is not clear : 

i A F. Biaid. 
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in sxkysaae he had invoked the law« and the law must 
take its eoune. The poet« fortunately for himsdf, 
was able to satisfy the police-oflter of hif^ identity ; as 
a Peer of France he was exempt from arrest, and was at 
liberty to depart. Not so the unfortunate lady, who 
was then and there marched off to prison. Hugo, in 
consternation, hastened home, made a clean breast 
of it to his wife and implored her intercession. 'Poor 
Mme. Hugo— she had only a few months ago lost her 
father — ^was now once more a victim to the eccen- 
tricities of genius, but with true devotion she did all she 
could to appease the injured husband and hush things up. 
In vain : M. B. was bent on his revenge. The course he 
had taken precluded a duel, though there was some talk 
of that ; but he intended to bring Hugo to trial before 
the assembled Peers, and with that object he applied 
to the Chancellor to convoke the Upper House. Every 
sort of pressure was used to make him drop the matter, 
but he persisted ; and it was at last only the direct 
intervention of the King which induced him to withdraw 
his appeal and so prevented a grave public scandal. 
His Majesty, we can well suppose, was very much 
annoyed at the affair, and it was not surprising to learn 
from the papers that M. Hugo, acting on a hint from 
the highest quarter, had taken out passports for a three 
moths’ visit to Spain. In fact he did not leave Paris, 
buflay very low and wait^ed for the cloud to roll by. 
“ I am very sorry,” wrote Lamartine, ” to hear of his 
misfortune ; but lapses of this sort are soon forgotten. 
France is elastic, and a man can spring up again — mime 
d’tm eanapi.^' 

Quite true, no doubt : yet it is certain that this 
ignominious affair — ^which in England might easily have 
ruined for ever a man’s political and social career — did 
to some extent delay and prejudice Hugo’s dibut at 
the Luxembourg. Among Louis-Philippe’s peerage — as 
shady a lot as ever composed an Upper Chamber — ^there 
were, or were soon to be, so many scandals, financial 
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and othejj^p that as a body they could ill afford' even>the 
slight disdredit brought on them by this undignified 
adventure of their nevibmember, which may be recorded 
without squeamishness« seeing that the poet himself used 
in after years to refer to all such matters in a cheerful 
and even a jocose tone. 

For the time being, however, it was a distinct set-back, 
and one from which Hugo did not until seven months 
later feel sufficiently recovered to venture on his maiden 
speech in the House of Peers (February 14, 184(6). 
Short and unpretentious, on the prosaic subject of 
industrial patents, this attracted no particular notice 
in a thin house. More marked was the coolness with 
which the Peers received an eloquent speech urging 
that France should give the strongest moral support to 
Poland in her distress. Evidently they had not yet 
forgiven him. In time, however, he gained ground. 
His speech on coast defence (June 1846) was recognised 
as spirited and sensible : his fervent support (June 1847) 
of the petition of J^dme Bonaparte, that he and his 
family might be allowed to return to France, seems to 
have influenced the King into granting that petition. 
It was the speech in which occurred the words, aptly 
expressive of a common sentiment ; “ Come now, I 
would say to this House, to the Press, aod to France, 
let us talk a little of the Emperor : that will do ils all 
good.” At the same time the speaker makes it quite 
clear that all that belongs to the past, and that for 
the present Frande may well congratulate herself on 
being ruled by “ the most illustrious of the sovereigns 
of Europe.” 

Under that sovereign — ^at any rate under that 
dynasty — ^Hugo hoped with good reason soon to hold 
Ministerial office. His diary of this time shows him in 
constant touch wHh the highest political personages. 
Thus*: “Dined yesterday [June 12, 1846] with the 
Due Decazes, where I met Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Lansdowne. ith the former I had some conversation 
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abAit Iceland and the potato disease. . . . Lady Palmer- 
ston is graceful and talks well ; she must once have 
been very beautiful.” Again '(January 14, 1847): 
“ At M. de Salvandy’s, I talking to the Marquis 
of Normanby [the British Ambassador], who told me 
that O’Connell in private life was obsequious, and 
modest to the point of affectation.” Or this : 

“ At the Tuileries [February 5] every one was talking 
about Guizot’s fine speech on the subject of our mis- 
understanding with England.” ^ 

Or this : “ July 6. Attended the Due de Mont- 
pensier’s f€te in the Parc des Minimes. There were 
4000 guests. Dancing and splendid illuminations. 
All the Princesses were there except the Duchesse 
d ’Orleans. . . . This display of luxury and magnificence 
makes the populace very discontented : they grumble 
because they cannot have the same things. . . .” 
And so on. 

But although in these last years of Louis-Philippe’s 
reign Hugo’s leaning towards Republicanism as a form 
of government seems entirely in abeyance, it is evident 
that his ideas were gradually becoming more and more 
those of advanced Liberalism. Not only was he a 
strenuous advocate of freedom in Europe, but in the 
affairs of France he was already inclined to attach more 
importance to social than to political questions. 
Universal education was a reform very necessary in his 
eyes : the condition of the poor was engaging his 
attention and sympathy — ^he had even planned and 
begun Lea Miairables ; and his particular hobby was 
of course the abolition of capital punishment together 
with a more lenient treatment of crime in general. Li 
those judicial matters which came before the Peers we 
find him — wisely or not — alwa 3 rs giving his voice and 
vote on the side of mercy. Thus in the case of two men 
guilty of attempts on the King’s life, he voted in the 
one case for temporary imprisonment instead of a life 
^ Bt the Spanub maniagei.. 
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sentence, in the other for life imprisonment jnlteaJ of 
death. Thus again, ip the sentence passed on Teste 
and Cubits — ^Peers and ex-Ministeis — ^found guilty of 
peculation and embezzlement, he considered that 
degradation was a sufficient punishment instead of the 
heavy fine and the three years’ imprisonment to which 
*the former was condemned. And in the sensational 
trial of the Due de Fraslin for the murder of his wife 
(1847), Hugo would doubtless have voted for lenient 
treatment had not the criminal anticipated sentence by 
suicide. Such, in addition to his six set speeches on 
' political questions — the last of which (January 1848) 
reflected the eager but short-lived hopes inspir^ in all 
Liberals by the accession of Pius IX. to the Papacy — 
is the poet’s record as a Peer of France. A creditable 
record and quite calculated to warrant his expectation 
of a portfolio. 

But all calculations, whether political or literary — 
for Leg Mishdbles was already begun, and the greater 
part of Leg Contemplationg had been written— ;were 
rudely upset by the catastrophe of February 24, 1848. 
That “ revolution of contempt ” — as Lamartine called 
it — ^was so unnecessary that no one could have foreseen 
it. True, there was the small minority of sincere 
Republicans ; there was the general demand for a 
wider franchise ; there was the lower class, sick of the 
sleek, monopolising bourgeoig, and largely infected with 
Socialist ideas. These elements of unrest, however, 
might have been neutralised by resolute government : 
Louis-Philippe had only to ’’ sit tight.” But the old 
King, weary of political worries, unnerved, and terribly 
shaken by the recent death of his beloved sister and 
confidante Mme. Adelaide, had no heart to grapple with 
a crisis. Feebly, prematurely, he abdicated and slunk 
away from the Tuileries in a hackney cab, trusting that 
by making himself a scapegoat he might preserve the 
crown for his family. 

So, doubtless, it would have been had the decision 
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rested ^tb* the authorised representatives .cd the 
nation ; for the Deputies — Left m well as Right — ^were 
mostly willing to accept the infant Comte de Paris as 
King under the Regency of his mother the Duchesse 
d’Orl6ans. It happened, however, that the question was 
not left to the Deputies. The mob, taking matters — as 
usual — ^into its own unwashed hands, drove out thtf^ 
legislators and installed a Provisional Government 
until the country should have been consulted. Hugo, 
when he heard what was going on, hastened to the 
Place de la Bastille and harangued the assembled crowd 
in favour of the Regency. Herein he acted as became 
both his duty and his interest. Unfortunately he had — 
to use the consecrated phrase — put his money on the 
wrong horse ” For wble he was talking in the Place 
de la pastille, the other great poet of France had been 
talking more effectively to the invaders of the Palais 
Bourbon, and had initiated the second French Republic 
in which he himself was to hold for a while the leading 
place. 

History presents few incidents more remarkable 
than the meteoric career of Lamartine in politics — ^his 
few months of popularity and power, his sudden and 
complete obliteration. For the moment, however, he 
seized the opportunity of putting in practice those 
Republican principles in which — ^as his Histoire des 
Girondins showed — he was now a convinced believer. 
From a simple Deputy chance had raised him to the 
leadership of the French nation : the same chance, 
by abolishing the Chamber of Peers, had reduced his 
brother poet to the insignificance of private life^ To 
Hugo, though approving in general of Lamartine’s 
policy,^ this must have seemed a strange inversion of 
their proper positions. For him the Republic had 
come too soon, and things had arranged themselves 

^ He writes to Lamartliie : **Yoa ue doing great things. The 
abolition of the death-penalty is a sabhme fact. . . . Ton are a grest 
Suik 1 1 admixe you and 1 love you.'* 
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withoilt * hjis intervention — or rather, **oon1j|rary^to Ihis 
wishes : ^t Ws very annoying. IStill^Kb confidence in 
himself remained unshaken, and he wm prepared to 
i[nove. with the times. His attitude towar^ the new 
state of affairs is somewhat that of the “ gmt man ” 
entrenched in his dignity. He will not offer himself for 
the Constituent Assembly, but of course, if elected, he 
will be ready to serve. “ I belong to my country ; I 
am at her disposal ” — such is the substance t>f Jiis 
first electoral address : in a later one he speaks of “ a 
vigorous hatred of anarchy, a profound and tender love 
of the people,” as his guiding principles. He holds also 
that “ political questions ought to be subordinated to 
social reforms.” Originally nominated for one of the 
Fans divisions, he was not among the elected ; but 
when, after the first meeting of the Assembly (Ik^y 4), 
there remained many places to be filled m consequence 
of resignations or duplicate elections, he came forward 
again for the Department of the Seine, and was returned 
at the same time as Thiers, Changarnier, and — Louis 
Bonaparte. 

As a Moderate or Conservative supporter of what 
would certainly be a Republican government, Hugo 
took his seat in the National Assembly on June 18. 
Very different here were his surroundings from the 
sedate and peaceful atmosphere of the House of Peers — 
different and far less suitable. His warmest admirers 
would not assert ^hat either now, or afterwards in the 
Legislative Assembly, he was a success. Granting all 
his powers of invective and satire, his magnificent 
, periods, his luxuriance of image and metaphor — 
granting that his words aroused frantic applause on oi^ 
side and furious clamour on the other — ^the fact remains 
that he was not a great parliamentariaiiL. For one 
thing, he was handicapped by the superidr manner 
— the ” I am Sir Oracle ” tone — ^which a Chamber 
of Deputies resents as much as does our own House of 
Commons. A more serious deficiency was a ladk of 
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thifli gHFcf-aijd^takfl faculty so indispensable lot one who 
would ride of a popular Assembly.”' Jifo one 
could deal hdr^er blows than he, but when his^opponents 
hit back manif^l annoyance showed his o^n skin 
not nearly'^o thick as he assumed that of others to be. 
The discovery of this weakness added largely, of course, 
to the zest of Jiis adversaries on the Right when he hac^ 
deserted that side, so that Hugo-baitmg came to be a 
reppgnised amusement. On one occasion, when some 
especially bold or fanciful figure of speech had aroused 
irreverent laughter, the orator stopped dramatically, 
and turning to the quarter whence the jeers came, he 
exclaimed : “ You laugh at that, do you ? Very well, 
it shah be known throughout France that you have 
laughed.” Needless to say, this petulant outburst 
provoked still more hilarity ; and when Hugo, turning to 
the shorthand reporter of the Moniteur, said solemnly, 
“ Greffier, I beg you to note the names of those gentle- 
men who have laughed,” then indeed the House gave 
itself up to loud and prolonged merriment. The 
incident may serve to illustrate how far the poet was 
from possessing the tact and sense of humour necessary 
to salvation in the rough-and-tumble of contentious 
debate. But in fact he had not the qualities of a 
debater. He seldom intervened impromptu : his speeches 
were carefully prepared and learned by heart — even if 
they were not in some cases actually read. Con- 
sequently he was ill able to endure interruptions which 
cut the thread of his premeditated oratory. And 
doubtless the ultimate explanation of his failure to 
be really effective in politics may be found in the remdrk , 
njade years later by Jules Simon : “ Everything he said 
from the tribune might have been put into verse. In 
im ideal world that would have been charming ; with 
things as they are, lyricism and legislation do not go 
well together.” , ^ 

These reservations made, it must be admitted that 
Hugo*^ speeches read uncommonly well ; though — as has 
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been indicated^ before — ^they have to be aoo^tid ^th 
some cautio|i. For these orations; as they appear AtAen 

sf Paroles, were very carefully edited by the orator him- 
self. Not only did he insert or omit, according to fancy, 
the usual marks of approval or the reverse {Applause 
— Sensation^-Cries of dissent — Shouts of ‘‘Go on” — 
Profound sensation, &c. &c.); not only did he disregard 
— ^if they occurred inconveniently — the remarks, per- 
tinent or impertinent, interposed by his audience, but 
there is evidence that, with a licence more than poetic, he 
frequently modified his words by addition or suppression 
in such a way as to give a quite different meaning to the 
sentence. An example of this trickery may be found in 
the very first speech he delivered in the Constituent 
Assembly (June 20, 1848). The National Workshops — 
that hasty and ill-considered concession to Socialism 
— ^had already become a national nuisance, add the 
necessity for their abolition was recognised by the 
majority of the Assembly. The only question was how 
to manage this with as little discontent and hardship 
as possible, on which subject Hugo was among *those 
who counslelled gradual and moderate action. He had 
at this tune no sort of sympathy with the followers of 
Louis Blanc, in the course of arguing against whom he 
said (as reported in the Moniteur) : It is to the 
Socialists that I am speaking.” Twenty-seven years 
later, when publishing Actes et Paroles, being now him- 
self a Radical, a'Socialist, and what not, he altered the 
words of 1848 into : As a Socialist myself, it is to the 
impatient Socialists that I am speaking.” A distinction 
not without a difference. 

But of Hugo’s political acts and words we must be 
content — ^it is all that space will allow — to note just 
those few which will suffice for a fair appreciation of his 
conduct. In the speech above referred to he' had 
strongly condemned the State patronage of paupensm. 

“ We are already familiar,” he said, ” with the idler of 
opulence; you have created the idler of poverty- 
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hutidrjd times more dangerous to^msel) and to others. 
The Anarchy had its unemployed, the Republic will 
have As unemployable.** * 

Immediately afterwards, the populace, resenting the 
first steps taken by the Government to get rid of the 
dSsoBWjrSs, broke out into insurrection : then followed 
the “ Four Days ** of June ( 28 - 26 ), the barricades, the 
bloodshed, the state of siege, the dictatorship of 
Cavaignac. At this crisis we find Hugo active in 
helping the Government. With other Deputies of the 
Right he goes round the barricades and appeals to the 
rioters, reassuring the timid and trying to pacify the 
disorderly : as Vice-President of a Committee of Inquiry 
he visits the forts and prisons in which arrested insur- 
gents were confined and occupies himself with measures 
for the relief of their destitute families : in a word, he 
associ&tes himself fully and honourably with the party 
of Law and Order. Moreover, he supported by his vote, 
both in 1848 and m 1849 , the maintenance of the 
** state of siege,” and advocated the giving of pensions 
to the families of those ofiicers who had fallen in putting 
down the rioters. In all this he was doing good work : 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. Yet so terribly 
anxious was the Hugo of 1875 to disavow the Hugo of 
1848 that he speaks of himself as having, after the Four 
Days, “parted company with the victorious party,** 
because of his disgust at the way they misused their 
triumph — “ military violence, transportations without 
trial, a sham Republic with its martial law and its state 
of siege.** On this last point he is most emphatic : “ So 
long as the state of siege lasted, at whatever period, 
M. Victor Hugo deemed it his duty to oppose it, what- 
ever form it took.” In making this bold assertion he 
must either have forgotten the facts, or — ^more probably 
— haVe supposed that his readers would not take the 
trouble to turn up the official records of the voting. 
Even in his speech of S^tember 2 , 1848 , which is 
published in AcUs et Paroles, it is only indirectly that he 
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can be considered as opposing the state of siegfe. He 
is there protesting against the suppression of certain 
newspapers, and what 'he says in eff^ is : Let the 
state^of siege continue, but it ought not to involve any 
such harsh and unjust measure as this. ... Do not tell 
me that this course is necessary: necessity is the 
invariable plea of a bad policy.” 

On two other subjects, of a non-party qharacter, 
we may welcome his consistency. In th0 dis(jus- 
sion (September 15) on that article of the CoiSti- 
tution which abolished the death penalty for political 
offences he was among the minority who advocated its 
abolition pure and simple. “ There are three things,” 
he said, “ which belong to God and not to man — the 
irrevocable, the irreparable, the indissoluble. Woe to 
man if he introduce these into his laws ! ” 

Again, on “ The liberty of the Theatre ” (April 8, 
1849), he urged his invariable views against the Censor- 
ship. His main argument was that that institution 
defeated its own object by enlisting public sympathy 
on the other side ; and he ended with these wdrds : 
” By liberty, you place theatrical licence and excess 
under the censorship of the public ; with an official 
censorship you place those same qualities under popular 
patronage ” 

But Hugo, besides his Assembly speeches — which 
after all were not very numerous — desired to have, in 
his character of a public man, a special organ for the 
expression of his opinions — a journal inspired by himself. 
He was no longer living now in the Place Royale : the 
June rioters had invaded that peaceful spot and com- 
pelled Mme. Hugo and her children to leave what had 
been their homefor seventeen years. Temporarily — ^pend- 
ing their move into the Rue de la Tour d' Auvergne — 
they were housed in 5 Rue dTsly, and it is from there 
that Mme. Hugo writes (July 26) to Victor Pavie, partly 
to tell him her new address and how much she regretted 
the change, partly to let him know of her husband’s 
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fofthpfming newB^per and to a5k hin/^ to promote its 
circulation in Angers* The first number of VEvine- 
meni — so it was called — appeared on JPuly 81. Its name 
was explained a^ indicating what was at that time a 
new departure in joumalisnf. For, while the practice 
of all papers was to devote their most prominent space 
to political news — ^whether that news was' important oi; 
not — ^the Evinement would always give the most con- 
smpious place to the event of the day — ^whether political, 
smal, artistic, or literary. The policy of the paper 
was to be Hugo’s policy ; and though the poet was 
careful to disclaim any part in the editing of the 
Evinement,^ the fact that its inner staff consisted of his 
two sons, Charles and Fran90]s-Victor, together with 
Auguste Vacquerie and Paul Meurice, made it clear to 
every one that nothing which the Master disapproved 
woulfl be admitted — a conclusion amply justified by 
the history of the paper. And as the Master was at this 
time by his own confession only a Liberal — Liberal 
opportunist we might say — and not until 1849 a 
Republican, the tone of his Journal was hostile even to 
moderate Republicans and vehemently bitter against 
all the extremes of the Left. It said some very nasty 
things against Hugo’s old friend Lamennais, it was 
sarcastic about Armand Barbas, whom Hugo afterwards 
hailed as “ a great soul and the martyr of progress,” it 
congratulated Mile. Rachel on having declined, after her 
performance of Phidre, to sing the Marseillaise — ‘‘ that 
song of massacre and blood ” 

Meanwhile the representatives proceed slowly with 
their work of constitution-making. By September 27 
they had reached the problem of whether there should 
be one Legislative Assembly or two, and Hugo is among 
the minority who vote for two. An even more vital 

1 Among the oontnbuton to L'EvSnement were any number of dia- 
tingniahed people — ^Thtophile Qantier, Alphonse Kair, Gerard do 
Nerval, M4iy, Lion Godan, De BanviUe, Dumaa filt, Charles Mbnaelet^ 
Henn Mtirger—to name only a few. 
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question is (October 7) — Shall the Fiiesident^btfieleAed 
by the Assembly or by the nation ? On this point Hugo 
is with the majority ^ho vote for the latter course. 
And when at last the Constitution as a whole is passed 
(November 4) — ^not indeed with much faith or satis- 
faction — ^by 9 large majority, Hugo is apiong the few 
who vote against it. He disliked it on many grounds 
but especially because the institution of a single omni- 
potent Legislative Assembly seemed to him “a gern^ of 
calamities and fraught with danger to the peace and 
prosperity of a country.” The thing, however, having 
been — for better or worse — done, the next step was to 
choose a President. And here the Evhiemenl distin- 
guished itself by the vigour — ^nay, the frenzied en- 
thusiasm — ^with which it advocated the candidature of 
Louis Napoleon, while doing everything to disparage 
the claims of the other most likely candidate — ^the 
honest if somewhat stolid General Cavaignac. Had the 
nomination remained with the Assembly it is morally 
certain that either Cavaignac or Lamartine would have 
been chosen ; as it was, by one of those incalculable 
freaks peculiar to universal suffrage, on December 10 
the country went solid for the magic name which by his 
writings in the last twenty years Hugo had contributed — 
almost as much as Thiers and B6ranger — ^to make the 
object of a blind idolatry. Assuredly the new President 
had good cause to feel grateful to one who was both the 
poet of the Imperial legend and the inspirer of the 
EvinemeviJt; nor is it doubtful that Louis Napoleon 
would gladly have included Hugo in his first Cabinet — 
as Minister of Education, it was commonly said — ^had 
it not been for the unwillingness of certain other neces- 
sary men to serve with a colleague whom they regarded 
as dictatorial and cranky. Still, Cabinets do not last 
for ever ; and if not in this, perhaps in the next . . . 
There was no reason as yet why the poet should either 
suspect the President’s ulterior designs or cease to act 
with that “ party of order ” to which the President’s 
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own inclination would probably lie* And so during 
the repuBning lifetime of the Constituent Assembly 
Hugo continues to vote with tfie Right — even to the 
extent of opposing an amnesty for those who had been 
transported in connection with the June riots ; and he 
is more than once in heated conflict with advanced « 
Republicans like Ledru-Rollin, Jules FaVre, and Jules 
Grdvy. 

The main object of the latter party was to prolong as 
milch as possible the duration of the existing Assembly, 
since they feared with good reason that in its successor 
the Republican element would be far weaker ; the op- 
posite side, with whom was Hugo — comprising the 
clerical and other anti -republican interests — surged that 
the Constituent had now finished the business for which 
it had been elected, and that it should dissolve itself 
to make way for the Legislative Assembly created by the 
Constitution. After long debates the elections were 
fixed for May 18 , and their result showed how much 
moderate Republicanism had suffered by its dalliance » 
with Socialism. Only some sixty members of that party 
were returned, so that the real opposition was now in 
the hands of the extreme Democrats, who proudly 
revived the ominous title of “ The Mountain.” Lamar- 
tine and other notable members of the Constituent 
failed to obtain seats. On the other side was a large 
and nuscellaneous majority calling itself the “ party of 
order,” and containing — besides Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Bonapartists — ^a number of neutrals who tolerated the 
Republic without any affection for it. Among these 
Hugo must be placed. A few weeks before the 
elections he had written this oracular letter to a 
friend : “ We may sink or we may get to shore : . « 
I believe in two possibilities — a horrible shipwreck 
or a splendid haven. May God lead us, but let us 
help God I” 

It is not clear from this what he considered to be the 
“ shipwreck ” and what the ” haven.” But the real 
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key to his sentiments may no doubt be fouiyi in a 
little note, happHy preserv^li oi itme. Hugob. 1 
believe,” she wrote, that the country will stand 
the Republic so loil^as it is not in the hands of the 
Jtepublicans.” 

A Republic without Republicans— that is the 
ideal 1 



CHAPTER XII 
1849-1851 


Hugo’s position in 1840 : His own account of his change to 
Radioahsm : Another version of the same affair : First breach 
with the Conservatives : Speech on the Roman question : 
Hugo goes over to “ the Mountain " : “ Conversion ” or 
** apostasy ” ? : Why ho failed as a leader * Speeches and 
incidents in the Assembly : Hugo and Montalembert : Oration 
at the funeral of Balzac * An appeal to the jury : Speech on 
Revision of the Constitution 

So far*the public career of Victor Hugo has been nothing 
if not conventional and moderate : now, by what seems 
a sudden transformation, it becomes abnormal and 
extreme Biographically speaking, the change need 
not be regretted ; for moderate men are apt to be 
uninteresting. But if hitherto the poet-prophet has 
exercised his rdle in an area so circumscribed as to 
justify the assertion that his words were merely the 
adornment and emphasis of average opinion, henceforth 
— sojourning, so to speak, in the wilderness — ^he gives 
a character and distinction of his own. . 

At the period we have reached he had, it appears, 
before him the three proverbial courses < One way was 
to continue along the safe middle path of opportunism 
and cautious counsels ; a second, to turn to the 
Right and join himself to the Reactionaries — ^the 
upholders of vested interests and abuses, political and 
clerical. The third road went Leftwards and began a 
joiuE^ which led no one knew whither — ^to Utopia, 
or.^^haos. This was the road that Hugo took. It 
w&ii|a be convement and symmetrical if we could make 
tqenarting of the ways coincide with the beginning 
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of the new Legislative Assembly (May 28, 1848) ; •and 
such, according to Hugo’s x)wn account, would be the 
case. Here is what l^e says (speaking of himself in the 
third person) : ^ ^ 

“After June 1848, he was waiting — ^his mind was 
not made u^ ; but after June 1849 he waited no longer. 
The significance of events flashed upon his soul, and 
when a flash remains, it is the light of truth that has 
burst upon the conscience. In 1849 this clear illu- 
mination came. When he saw Rome trodden do\7n in 
the name of France, when — rafter June 18 — ^he saw the 
triumph of coalitions hostile to progress and marked 
their cynical joy, then indeed he was grieved — ^he 
understood ; and at the moment when the conquerors 
were stretching out their hands to entice him into their 
ranks, he felt in the depths of his heart that he was 
one of the conquered. A dead creature lay bn the 
ground, and they cried ‘ It is the Republic I ’ He went 
up to that dead creature and recognised that it was 
Freedom. Then he bent over the corpse and espoused 
it. Before him he saw downfall, defeat, rum, insult, 
proscription — ^and he said, ‘It is well.’ . . . From that 
day, the Republic and Freedom were identified in his 
convictions. From that day, without truce or respite, 
almost without pausing to take breath, steadily, 
obstinately, inch by inch, he struggled on behalf of 
those two great things so misunderstood and so calum- 
niated. Such is the history of what has been called 
his ‘ apostasy.’ ’’ 

A choice of Heracles, one would say, preferring the 
path of toil and danger to that of ease and security ; 
or else shall we adopt Hugo’s own comparison when he 
says : “ Every man, if he is sincere, may tread again 
for himself the road to Damascus — a journey which 
must vary for each individual soul ’’ ? 

But stripped of all highfalutin, this passage con- 
tains two statements— that Hugo’s change was dictated 
^ Actei A PturoUB, toI. i., lotroduotion. 
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by Ais conscience, and. that the occasion of it was .the 
intervention of Frwce in Rbjnan affairs and the events 
of June is. The first of theso 'two propositions is 
beyond the range of predse proof, the second is amenifUe 
to the test of facts. The specified date, June 18, was 
the day of the attempt made by Ledru-R 9 llin and the 
Democrats to create a popular insurrection as a protest 
against the action of the Government in sending to 
Rome an expeditionary force under Oudinot to restore 
Papal authority. This step was only one in a series of 
events throughout which Hugo had supported the 
policy of the Ministry, as he continued to do in those 
repressive measures which the tumult of June 18 
rendered necessary. And it was not, in fact, until 
his speech of October 19 — ^when the Pontiff had now 
been restored and the Roman Republic destroyed — 
that he appeared on the Anti-Papal side, condemning 
the illusory concessions to freedom made by the Conv- 
mission of Cardinals In taking this line Hugo was, 
of course, in opposition to his old party ; so that he 
would appear, in the elaborate account we have quoted, 
to have ante-dated by some four months the event which 
he calls his “ conversion.*’ 

The exact date would not matter much except for 
the very precise inexactitude with which the subject is 
treated in Actes et Paroles. The truth seems to be that, 
though Hugo continued for some time after June 18 
to act with the “party of order,’’ his relations to it 
were fast becoming strained. One incident illustrates 
this very clearly — ^a misunderstanding, if not an actual 
quarrel, between the poet and his political associates, 
caused by his speech of July 9 (published in Aclea 
ei Paroles under the title of La Misbre). It was a 
question, at that time, of a Bill which should carry 
out the recommendations of a Committee appointed 
some months previously to inquire into and report upon 
certain measures of social reform — ^the better housing 
of the poor, the encouragement of thrift, the regulation 
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oftfhUd labour in factories, and ttib like. It^was, 
strictly speaking, a noii^party measure, since aU were 
agreed on the desirability of thCsh' reforms, and details 
were in dispute. But Hugo, instead of applying 
himself to these points, took tl|e occasion to launch out 
into an eloquent, though largely irrelevant, oration on 
poverty in general and the mistake of supposing — ^as 
so many supposed — that its evils could only be met 
either by ruthless repression or by wild Socialism, 
whereas the true course was one of prudent remedial 
legislation based on the principles of the Gospel. 

** 1 am not,” said he, “ one of those who imagine that 
you can abolish suffering in this world : suffering is a 
divine law. But I do firmly believe and declare that you 
can abolish poverty.” And much more in the same 
strain . It was all very fine, but it had nothing to do with 
the matter in hand Impatient interruptions ffbm his 
own side disconcerted the orator ” We are all agreed 
bn that point,” shouted out one. ” You are refuting 
arguments which no one has advanced,” exclaimed 
another. ” The recommendations of the Committee 
have been Unanimously supported by the majority of 
this Assembly,” cried a third More than once the 
President intervened, warning the speaker that he had 
no right to attribute in general terms to a portion of 
the House certain views which every one repudiated. 
And then as the speech proceeded, the angry protests 
of the Right were renewed. ” Who ever said such a 
thing ? ” they exclaimed. ” Name I Name I ” But 
Hugo could give no names. Perhaps, indeed, he may 
have imagined, rightly or wrongly, that his colleagues 
were lukewarm and sceptical ; or, it may be, his 
carefully prepared discourse was based on the familiar 
device of rhetoric which sets up an imaginary objector 
for the pleasure of knocking him down. In any case 
his speech, cheered at many points by the Left, irritated 
his own party by its irrelevance and still more the 
underlying implication that they were less zealous than 
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he in the cause of p|)ik^i^ropy. The effect prodi^foil, 
though doubtless ^intentionltl, was very real/ luid 
from that day — ^according to th^ best authorities^ — 
dated the irrevocable rupture between Hugo and the 
Conservatives. To make the severance complete, \i 
needed only his speech of October 19, on the Roman 
question. But before we come to this speech an event 
has to be recorded which, as some declare, mainly 
influenced the poet’s strong and unexpected attitude 
on that question. 

The Assembly was prorogued from August 12 to 
October 1, and the recess was destined to produce a 
political sensation which staggered all the respectable 
diplomats of Europe. This was the publication in the 
Moniteur of Louis Bonaparte’s letter to his aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Edgar Ney, in Rome ; in which letter 
the President, with delightful frankness, recommended 
the Papal Government to set its house in order. If 
France had intervened to restore the Pope, she had not 
done so with the intention of restoring the old abso- 
lutism. Let Pius IX. grant a general amnesty, let him 
introduce the Code Napoldon, let him inaugurate a 
Liberal and non-priestly administration.” Never had 
His Holiness been rated so plainly or so rudely. It 
was an indiscretion of course — perhaps the most 
creditable thing that Louis Bonaparte ever did, but still 
a blazing indiscretion. For the publication of the 
letter divested it of any private or unofficial character, 
while at the same time the President was not voicing 
French official and Parliamentary opinion ; which was 
quite content — ^now that the danger of Austrian in- 
terference was averted — ^to let Roman affairs rest and 
accept the flagrant fraud of the moiu propria 
declaration as a sufficient concession to liberty. The 
point, however, as it affects our story, is that the 
President was for the time at variance with the majority 

^ Notably that of M. do Mduo hinuelf, the author of the proposals 
under duouBsion, whose evidenoe le quoted by M. Bir6. 
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ofHhe Assembly. Hugo; too, as #eiiave seen»fwa8 
on bad terms with the pasty to which he still nominally 
belonged, and he hi^ realised that the Right would 
never accept him as a leader.' What more natural, 
therefore, than that he should seize the opportunity to 
espouse the President’s views on the Roman question 
and make Ifimself their mouthpiece in the Assembly ? 
Surely in this way he would earn the gratitude of the 
Head of the State, and in the change of Ministry which 
was imrdinent his claims would be irresistible. Htace, 
in his speech of October 19, following and eulogising 
the tone of the President’s letter, he urged the Pope 
to dismiss his bad advisers and identify himself with 
the people. But this speech, while it finally severed 
Hugo from his party, was singularly unsuccessful 
as a bid for office. Ten days later the Cabinet of 
Odilon Barrot was replaced by that of Rouher and ^ould, 
in which — ^much to his disgust — ^the poet was offered 
no place. Having now quarrelled with the Right, and 
having no longer any hopes from the favour of the 
President, it only remain^ for him to go over ta the 
Left : there,, at any rate, he might reach pre-eminence, 
and ultimately perhaps attain the highest position in 
the State. 

In one way the moment of his change was pro- 
pitious. The Left just now were badly in want of 
a leader : their champion, Ledru-Rollin, had been 
obliged, in consequence of the insurrection of June 18, 
to quit France ; and they had among them, with the 
exception of Jules Favre, no conspicuous orator. In 
that direction, then, there was an opening ; whereas 
on the side which Hugo was leaving there were several 
— ^Montalembert, Berryer, Thiers, for example — ^for 
whom in debate he was no match. So Hugo went to 
** the Mountain to the Radicals and Socialists who 
were glad enough to utilise and applaud his power 
of invective, without, however, at any time completely 
trusting their new ally or forgetting his past history. 
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Silbh, from otte point of view, is the true and faitl^liil 
account of a great apostasy/* It is all delightfully 
clear. Unappreciated* by his owi| party, Hugo matE^ 
overtures to the President: slighted here, he joins 
the Opposition and becomes the most advanced of 
Republicans. It is just a matter of personal pique and 
personal ambition . If men’s conduct could be esqilained 
by motives so charmingly simple, the science of it 
might be learned in the nursery. Unfortunately, 
outside the necessities of political partisanship, there 
is no such curt and easy way of judging people ; wd 
while we assign full weight to the effects of Hu^’s 
wonderful feelings— he was very sensitive and very 
vindictive — ^we are bound by all the laws of human 
nature to recognise as at least probable that he was in- 
fluenced also by some genuine, if illusory, ideas of Justice 
and Right, and that the step he now took — ^though 
precipitated by events — ^was one which somehow or 
other he was ultimately sure to take. We know, for 
one thing, that long before this change of party his 
thoughts had been engrossed by the sufferings of the 
poor : let us remember that the first two books of 
Lee Misirablee were written before 1848, and that his 
speech on La Miehe was only an echo of the same 
sentiments — ^a speech untimely and tactless in its 
political context, but clearly that of an idealist who 
desired, as he had said before, to raise politics from 
a mere game of parties into the wider sphere Df national 
and cosmopolitan philanthropy. With these sentiments 
it is not surprising that he was attracted to the Left 
side of the Assembly, as the one where he would find 
most sympathy. His attitude on the Roman question 
is still easier to understand. He had supported his party 
and the Ministry so long as there was a hope, encouraged 
by the Pope himself, that French intervention would 
result in the establishment at Rome of a national 
instead of a sectarian government : when it became 
clear that this was not to be, and that the Roman 
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expedition was regarded by the majority of the Asset^bly « 
merely as a political move* intended to check Austra, 
it wa^ natural and even logical' that Hugo should^ 
dissociate himself from a pdlicy which was either futile 
or hypocritical, and that his tone and language about 
Pius IX. should henceforth be the reverse of compli- 
mentary. 

That Louis Bonaparte was personally of the same 
opinion we have seen, but it would be unfair to de- 
scribe the praise bestowed by the poet upon* the 
President — either in the Assembly or in the EvinemefiJl 
— as simple flattery employed for the sake of securing 
office. Only a very superficial or prejudiced student 
of Hugo could conclude that his nature was of the 
ingratiating sort : the right word to denote his attitude 
is not ** flattery ” but “ patronage.” Perhaps Louis 
Bonaparte did not want to be patronised : more pitibably 
his reason for not inviting Hugo into the Ministry was 
that, in dismissing Odilon Barrot and his colleagues, he 
desired to And more pliable instruments, and pliability 
he did not judge to be one of Hugo’s attributes — herein 
paying indirectly a compliment to the poet’s character. 
For it is certain that Hugo, before this date and before 
calling himself a Republican, had shown himself in love 
with the two great Republican watchwords of Liberty 
and Fraternity. His sentiments on the Italian question 
illustrate the first ; and for the second we may refer 
to that meeting of benevolent gentlemen which, under 
the name of the ” Peace Congress,” was held in Pans 
in the summer of 1849. Of this Congress Victor H«'go 
was President and our Mr. Cobden Vice-President ; 
and the key-note of the President’s opening speech 
(August 21) was, '* We nations ought to love one 
another,” while in his closing speech — ^after three days’ 
interchange of the usual amiabilities — ^the cause of 
Fraternity was so eloquently advocated that the 
wolf and the lamb lay down together ; in other words, 
two of those present, a Catholic Abb^ and a Protestant 
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•Paster, fell into each other’s arms in an embrace of 
brotherly love. Such incid^ts suggest that if Hu^ — 
possessed by visions of Peace^ Liberty, and Brothephoodf 
and believing that Republicanism was most likely to 
realise these visions — should desire office and should even 
aspire to become President of a Republic which should set 
an example to the world, there was nothing*unnatural in 
that. Every man of talent and ambition does assuredly 
in some form or other whisper to himself those famous 
words of the elder Pitt : “ I know that I can save this 
country and that no one else can ” — ^he may be right 
or he may be wrong, he may get the chance or not, but 
he thinks it all the same. So with the poet.' Nor 
were his hopes inordinate or baseless. He had seen 
what wonderful things the great People with its universal 
suffrage might do : he had seen Lamartine for a while 
practically, though not in name, Head of the State ; 
and if Lamartine, why not Hugo ? 

Such IS the other side of the question ; such are the 
considerations that force themselves upon us as correct- 
ing or supplementing the theory which attributes 
Hugo’s change merely to self-love and self-interest. 
We may smile at his own lyrical exaggeration, the 
“ road to Damascus,” and all the rest of it : his con- 
version was not so sudden or so sublime as he would have 
us fancy — ^let us say, as he himself fancied (for Hugo 
was the one person always persuaded by Hugo’s 
oratory) ; but to describe it as a base apostasy is an 
even greater absurdity in the other direction. 

Resume now in outline the career of our Radical 
and Republican. His speech on Rome had been 
received with cheers from the Left, who, in their sym- 
pathy with Mazzini, had been from the first bitterly 
opposed to the Papal restoration As he stepped 
down from the tribune, up rose Montalembert, chief 
of the so-called Liberal-Catholics, for the most part 
more Catholic than Liberal — ^Montalembert, once Hugo’s 
friend and ally, now and henceforth his most rruthless 
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adversary. “Gentlemen,” he began in his eas])iland 
polished style, “the speech you have ^ just listened to 
has already received^the ch^tisement it deserved in 
the applause that has greeted it.’* And then, when the 
delighted cheers of the majority and the furious cries of 
"the Mountain “ had for a moment subsided, he resumed : 
“ If the worA chastisement offends you, I will withdraw 
it and substitute the word recompense. ... I say, then, 
that the speaker has received as his recompense the 
applause of the Extreme Opposition, but that* the 
majority, to which he has belonged until to-day, and 
the moderate electors of Paris who returned him to 
represent the party of order (interruption) . . . that 
these electors, I repeat, will be entitled to ask whether 
it was to gain this sort of applause that they sent him 
to this House.” 

It was a declaration of war, and as such Hugo ac- 
cepted it His reply on the following day, though 
rather belated, was spirited enough. 

“ M. de Montalembert,” he said, “ has declared that 
the applause of one portion of this Assembly was my 
chastisement. Well, I accept that chastisement and I 
am proud of it. There are other plaudits which I will 
leave to those who care to accept them — ^the plaudits 
which come from the butchers of Hungary and from 
the oppressors of Italy.” 

There is no trace here of compromise or conciliation. 
In going over to the other side of the Assembly Hugo 
went right over : he did not tarry even for a while 
among the small group of Moderate Republicans in 
“the Plain,” but ascended straightway to the seats 
of “ the Mountain,” where he found himself associated 
with extremists like F^ix Pyat, Theodore Bac, Michel 
de Bourges, &c. — ^men far more advanced than he was 
at this time in socialistic and revolutionary ideas — 
men whose violence was destined to give a fatal plausi- 
bility to that cry of “ Society in danger ” which ulti- 
mately served as the pretext xif the coup d'Hat. It is 
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doulj&ul whether these people would have been amen- 
able to any leader; it is certain that Hugo was not 
the man for the part. He spoke*seldom and at! long 
intervals : he had a habit, after delivering his speech, 
of leaving the House without waiting to hear or answer 
adverse criticisms, and this habit naturally laid him 
open to the taunt of cowardice. It was, at any rate, 
a confession of weakness. For the poet — ^as we have 
said before — was unready m debate: his impromptus 
were few and feeble : with the small arms necessary 
for retort and repartee he was ill equipped, and the 
heavy guns of his oratory required time to get into 
position and to discharge. Fine phrases, striking 
metaphors, stinging invective — ^these abounded in his 
speeches, but they all smelt of the lamp, a fact which 
his opponents were quick to perceive and make fun of. 
And while Hugo’s language knew no measure in its 
virulence, the knowledge that this quality was the 
result not of a sudden outburst of feeling but of careful 
and artificial preparation increased the resentment 
of those who regarded him as a deserter and renegade. 
Hence, not a speech of his but was the occasion of 
anger and ill-feeling, not one which did not widen the 
breach between him and his former friends. 

On January 15, 1850, he took the opportunity of a 
debate on the Education Bill to deliver against clerical 


influence and Jesuitical control a bitter philippic in 
which he did not hesitate to describe his opponents 
as “the parasites of the Church . . . not believers, 
but sectarian agents of a religion which you do not 
understand, paraders of sanctity as a stage-effect . . . 
men whose ideal is to darken intelligence by the shadow 
of the cassock and to checkmate genius by the figure of 
the beadle.” 


Three months later Hugo spoke warmly against the 
imprisonment in fortresses of political offenders : their 
transportation to places like Cayenne and Lambessa 
was a sufficient punishment, and to aggravate it by 
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confinement was practically, he argued, to re-esilBlish 
the death-penalty. “ The law,” he said, “ is an unjust 
one, and when men put injustice into a law God puts 
His justice, and with that law He strikes those who lUve 
made it. . . . For my part, I shall never hesitate 
in following the virgin Conscience rather than the 
prostitute that is called Political Expediency. . . . ” 
A fine speech as we read it, but one which was somewhat 
marred in delivery by those interruptions before Y^hich 
Hugo was so helpless. Let us quote one typical and 
amusing example In the course of his remarks he 
observed that, if the present law had existed in 1848, 
and if that resolution had failed, the Government of 
Louis -Philippe might have transported no less a person 
than M Odilon Barrot The latter at once rose to 
correct the speaker by a personal explanation : ” I have 
never been a conspirator,” said he. ” I have always 
supported the constitution of my country, and I do 
not imagine that there is any Government — even one 
formed of your friends and associates — ^which would 
punish adherence to the laws as a crime ” 

Upset by this unforeseen protest, and at a loss how 
to deal with it, Hugo comes to an awkward pause, looks 
round helplessly from Left to Right, evidently groping 
painfully for a reply. ” Why don’t you answer him ? ” 
shouted out a voice. ** Ah ! you weren’t prepared for 
that 1 ” cried another. And poor Hugo in desperation 
at last manages to evolve this marvellous rejoinder: 
” The Honourable M. Odilon Barrot — ^whose high 
character no one respects more than I do — ^has mis- 
understood kny meaning. When 1 spoke of the possi» 
bility that justice might have attacked him, I was not 
speaking of just justice but of unjust justiee^Yve 
justice of parties. Now unjust justice often strikes the 
just man, and might therefore strike M. Odilon Barrot.” 
{Loud and prolonged laughter, at the end of which the 
orator resumes his speech,) 

Another important debate was that beginning on 
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Mfi^20, on the proposal for limiting the franchise, 
an^esulting in the law of May 81, passed by an As- 
sembly which sought to diminish the danger of Socialism 
by restrictions on the univenal suffrage which had 
existed since 1848. In this debate — ^rendered memorable 
by Thiers’ never-forgotten and never-forgiven reference 
to la vile multitude — ^Hugo, of course, was among the 
minority who opposed any change in the present 
S3rstem, regarding it as a safety-valve for discontent 
and a safeguard against violence “ The right of in- 
surrection,” said he, ” has been taken away by the right 
of universal suffrage.” For those who feared tp trust 
the people he expressed his contempt in one of those 
amazing metaphors which could not fail to provoke the 
derision of the irreverent, when he spoke of “ your puny 
little laws defying the democracy and digging their 
wretched little nails into the granite of universal 
suffrage 1 ” 

Annoyed at the laughter, the orator protested against 
what he called ” systematic and calculated inter- 
ruptmns.” 

” We are only laughing,” they shouted, ” but that 
no doubt upsets the harangue you have learnt by 
heart.” 

” The object of these interruptions,” continued Hugo, 
” is to disconcert the speaker’s thoughts.” 

” His memory, you mean,” these rude people cried out. 

Resuming, Hugo attacked what was now his favourite 
bite noire, the iniquity of clerical, i.e Jesuitical, in- 
fluence, which he discerned in this and every other 
measure. It was especially for the benefit of Monta- 
lembert (who, as we gather from L'Evinement, “ was 
laughing with that idiotic laugh in which he always 
indulges whenever he hears serious subjects being 
treated ”) that the speaker declared that this was ” a 
law which would delight the heart of Loyola ... a law 
which I will not say has been created by Tartufe, but 
which I am sure has been baptized by Escobar.” 
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“ The Mountain ’* were delighted and gave Hipo an 
organised ovation as he descended from the tribune. 
Next day (May 22) came Montalembert’s tum|to 
speak on the othef side. Hugo unfortunately was 
absent from the House — ^a fact which drew the ironical 
comments of his adversary. “ If M. Victor Hugo were 
here,” he said, “ I should recall to him the antecedents 
of his life — all the causes that he has sung, all the 
causes that he has flattered, all the causes that he has 
denied. {Loud cheers from the Right.) But he is not 
here That is an old habit of his ; just as he runs away 
from the service of lost causes, so he runs away from 
the reprisals that one is entitled to exercise on him.’* 
(Bravo! Bravo!) 

To this personal attack Hugo made, on the following 
day, a reply which he had had ample time to prepare. 
The point of it was that, except for his early Bouriionism, 
there was nothing in his past career inconsistent with the 
opinions he now held. His rival replied at once, and 
a wordy contest followed, barren of any conclusive 
result l^yond the exhibition of more or less dialectical 
skill — ^the “ more ” being, in this case, on the side of 
Montalembert, who had, besides, a stronger position to 
start from. 

Six weeks later Hugo spoke in opposition to the 
proposed re-establishment of a stamp duty on news- 
papers, and after this plea for the fullest liberty of 
the Press, he seems during the next year to have 
made no speech — or none of any importance — ^in the 
Assembly. Two non-political orations, however, de- 
serve notice, one of which was that delivered at the 
funeral of Balzac. The poet and the novelist had 
always been good friends — ^the dedication of lUusionM 
Perdues shows that — ^though latterly Balzac was rather 
hurt, it is thought, at the lukewarmness of Hugo’s 
efforts to get him into the Academy. But their gifts 
were wide enough apart to allow of a genuine admiration 
on each side ; and, as it happened, the poet was on^ 
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of Hie laft who saw his friend alive. In Choses Vitn 
he relates how on the evening of August 17 news reached 
him of Balzac’s critical condition. At once he hastened 
to 14 Rue Fortun^e — ^that sumptuous mansion in which 
the author of La Comidie Humaine, thanks to a wealthy 
marriage, was enabled to end his days. “ Passing 
through the marble hall and up the wide staircase, 
I entered the dying man’s room. He lay there 
unconscious : on one side of the bed stood a nurse, on 
the other a manservant. As 1 caught the profile of his 
face, it seemed to me to resemble that of the Emperor ; 
but its colour was purple — ^almost black. ... I pressed 
his hand and said a last good-bye. When 1 got home 
1 found several people awaiting me in my house. 

* Gentlemen,’ 1 said to them, ' Europe is about to lose 
one of her great intellects.’ . . .” 

At *the graveside in P^re-Lachaise, Hugo extolled 
the dead man’s genius. It would have been too much, 
perhaps, to expect him to recognise in Balzac — ^what the 
world has at length recognised — ^the dominant literary 
influence of the nineteenth century ; but he indicated 
admirably the immense equanimity of one who, as he 
said, “could disentangle himself serene and smiling 
from those grave and terrible studies which brought 
Moline to melancholy and Rousseau to misanthropy.” 

Besides the funeral oration on Balzac, one other 
speech of this period illustrates Hugo’s style. At the 
Seine Assizes, on June 11, 1851, his son Charles was on 
tnal for an article in L^EvinemerU violently attacking 
the Government as responsible for some brutal scenes 
which had attended the execution of a poacher called 
Montcharmont — ^a man who, by the way, had murdered 
two gendarmes and one gamekeeper. The article was 
regarded as an infringement of the respect due to the 
law, and a prosecution was ordered. Hugo, having 
obtained leave to speak in his son’s defence, addressed 
to the jury an impassioned appeal against capital 
punishment. The law which authorises such a crime is. 
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argued he, a bad law, and therefore my son was julfified 
in discrediting it by all means. **It is 1," he said, 
** who am more guilty than he, for he is only adjiering 
to the principles in which I have educated him. l^or 
myself, I have throughout my life fought against this 
iniquity, and I shall continue to fight — I swear it in 
presence of yonder great victim of the death-penalty 
who is watching us now and listening to us ” (with 
ikeae tvord^ he pointed to the picture of Christ which hung 
on the wall at the farther end of the room). In spite of 
this dramatic and sensational effort, the jury found 
Charles Hugo guilty, and he was sentenced to a fine 
of 500 francs and to six months’ imprisonment. 

We must return now to the Assembly and to the 
great question which lay before it in July 1851. Should 
the (jonstitution be revised so as to make possible the 
re-election of the President when his term of office 
should expire in the following May ? Many deemed 
this measure desirable in the interests of order' and 
security, others were largely influenced by the petitions 
for revision, got up by Bonapartist agents, which Came 
flowing into the Assembly from all quarters of France. 
Hugo, of course, was opposed to such a course, for every 
reason. Privately, he had hopes that he himself might 
succeed to the headship of the State ; personally, he 
disliked Louis Bonaparte, who had slight^ and ignored 
him. Moreover, he distrusted the proposal to prolong 
the President’s tenure of office as merely a scheme for 
converting Presidency into Empire. This view he did 
not hesitate to proclaim aloud in his speech of July 17. 
A long speech, for — ^with interruptions and explanations 
— it occupied four hours ; a great speech, for in the 
fury of its declamation it might be compared to Demos- 
thenes against ^schines or to Cicero against Catiline ; 
but an unfortunate speech, none the less, and tactically 
a lamentable mistake. For Hugo here adopted more 
explicitly than before some articles of that Socialist 
programme which so alarmed the country — ^the “ right 
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of ilrork,*’ the plebiscite on all great questions, the 
elective ahd temporary magistracy. He launched out 
into Utopian* visions of a Republic which should remove 
all the grievances of humanity (“ No more monarchism — 
no more pauperism I ”), a Republic that should embrace 
all Europe — the United States of Europe," as he said, 
coining a phrase which was received with mingled mirth 
and indignation. 

" Really I Hugo is mad t " ejaculated Montalembert. 
"Oh! these poets!" exclaimed another Deputy, 
throwing up his hands. As to M. Mol^, he signifi^ his 
disgust by walking solemnly out of the House ; but as 
no one else followed him, he presently returned — ^which 
rather spoiled the effect of his protest 

Proceeding with the attack on the Ministry, Hugo 
spoke of "a Government which has trapped and 
garrotted all our liberties, one by one : nay, it is not 
a Government, it is one vast intrigue — ^history will 
perhaps call it one vast conspiracy " 

The majority, who supported this Government, he 
characterised with bitter contempt as " men who, 
whenever they heard such words as * democracy,’ 
’liberty,’ ’progress,’ ’humanity,’ grovelled on the 
ground in abject terror, with their ears glued to the earth 
if haply they may catch the distant rumble of Russian 
guns approaching to their help ’’ Such reactionaries 
were doing their best to ’’ check and delay the advent 
of God ’’ ; as for himself and his friends, theirs was 
the cause ’* for which Socrates drank the hemlock and 
Jesus Christ died upon the cross." 

More justifiable than this demagogic clap-trap was 
Hugo’s denunciation of Louis Bonaparte. *’ What is 
the meaning," he asked, ’’ of these bought cries of 
' Vive I’Empereur I ’ that we are always hearing, and 
who pays for them ? . . . A prolongation of powers 
means a perpetual Consulate, and that means Empire. 

. After Augustus, are we to have Augustulus — 
after Napoleon the Great, Napoleon the Little ? " 
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^ From these specin^ens the stormy character o%the 
speech may easily be fudged. It abounded— «ven more 
than Hugo’s oratory in general — ^in theatrical language 
and effects, at which,* while the Left shouted delirious 
applause, the Right cried out scornfully, Take all that 
to the Porte-Saint-Martin I ” It ^as, also — as the 
Pfesident of* the Assembly observed in calling the 
speaker to order — “not so much a discourse as a 
diatribe,” composed, it seemed, for the express purpose 
of causing as much anger and ill-feeling as possible. 
But the worst of it was that it could do no conceivable 
good, and was the speech not of a statesman but of an 
incendiary. For this reckless waving of the red rag 
at such a moment served only to accentuate the dangers 
of a Socialistic Republic, thus playing directly into 
the hands of the Bonapartist plotters and preparing 
the way for “ the saviour of Society.” When the 
division was taken 446 voted in favour of revision, 
278 against. To sanction any organic change, a three- 
fourths majority was required : therefore the proposal 
for revision was lost — a result foreseen at the £lys^e<and 
welcome there. The resources of knavery were now 
called into play : during the next four months, secretly 
and silently, the arrangements of the coup d'itai were 
matured Unwittingly Hugo had contributed to the 
success of the crime he was soon to denounce. 



CHAPTER XIII 
1851-1852 

The coup d*itat of December 2 . The Gommittee of Resiatanoe ; 
Jleroism in a bua : The Faubourg Saint-Marceau and the 
Rue Popinoourt : Hugo thinks of raising the Quartier Latin : 
Peirifted soldiers : The night of December 3 : The Massacre 
of the Bonlevards : 26,000 francs for Hugo ahve or dead 1 
Statement of M. de Ibupas : Hugo escapes to Bnissels : 
Hardships of exile : Why the Htatoire d’un Crtme was not pub- 
lished for twenty-five years : Ntvpolion U PetU : Sale of Hugo’s 
goods and chattels * Hugo leaves Brussels for Jersey : Bessons 
for his departure 

It is good to get back from words to deeds, though into 
the deeds of December 2 and following days we have 
only to enter so far as they concern our hero. For 
wl\ich venerable phrase no apology is here needed since 
it is as a truly heroic figure that Hugo describes himself 
to us at this crisis. We have only to turn to his own 
account of the matter written while the events were still 
fresh in his memory and his notebook, and fortified — 
he tells us — ^by testimony gathered from his fellow- 
refugees . It is a thrilling tale — ^that of the Hisloire d'un 
Crime, as even a brief abstract will show. 

Scene 1. It is early morning of December 2, when 
two Deputies call on Hugo with the news. “ It has 
come,” say they ; ” the cmp d*Hat is accomplished.” 
And he learns how Thiers, Changamier, and seventy 
other leading citizens and soldiers have been seized and 
lodged in Hazas prison. They tell him too that some 
Republican Deputies are about to meet and consult 
at a certain house in the Rue Blanche. Hugo, of 
course, will join them. But first he rushes into his 

wife’s room to tdl her what has happened and places on 
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her bed a box containing 900 francs — ^the amount ^at 
remains in the house after he has taken 500 for himself. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” asks Mme/Hugo. 

“ My duty,’* replied' Victor. 

“ Do It,” she says, and embraces him 

Scene 2. At 70 Rue Blanche. Sev<6ral Deputies are 
already there when Hugo arrives. ” What is to be 
done ? ” says Michel de Bourges. “ Everything," 
replies our hero grandly. So they start by forming a 
Committee of Resistance, consisting of six members ; 
which at first they think of calling a “ Committee of 
Insurrection,” but Hugo advises the other name, for — 
says he — ^it is Louis Bonaparte and his friends who are 
the insurgents, not we Then comes the question — 
Shall an immediate call to arms be made ? Yes, says 
Victor ; No, say the majority, in favour of a waiting 
policy. 

Scene 8. Afternoon of December 2. Hugo, re- 
proaching himself for delay, sallies out — accompanied 
by Arnaud de I’An^ge and two others — ^to see what 
can be done Everything seems quiet and normal,: a 
certain number of troops and police are about — ^that is 
all The peaceful everyday buses are running as 
usual ; and taking one of these, the ” resisters ” proceed 
from the Place de la Bastille toward the Madeleine. 
Now let Hugo speak for himself: ‘‘As the omnibus, 
which was full, approached the more central parts, 
the crowd in the streets grew thicker. Reaching 
the Boulevard Saint-Martin, we perceived a regiment 
of cuirassiers coming towards us, and in a few moments 
they were alongside of us ... Suddenly the troops 
halted, and the traffic came to a standstill. Then the 
soldiers were close to us : from my place in the omnibus 
1 could almost touch them. Unable to restrain myself 
any longer, I lowered the window and put my head out. 
Sternly and steadily 1 looked at that line of soldiers 
facing me, and I cried, ‘ Down with Louis Bonaparte I 
Those who serve traitors are traitors ! ’ Arnaud 
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lowered hie window and was leaning half-way 
out, shouting ‘ Down with the traitors I ’ Except 
for one high-spirited young fellow whom we did 
not know and who repeated the same cry, all the other 
passengers in the omnibus were paralysed with fear. 
' Keep quiet ! ’ they implored in terror, * you will get 
us all massacred 1 * The soldiers listeh^ in grim 
silence : their brigadier turned to us in a threatening 
way and waved his sword : the crowd looked on, 
dazed. ... I was in a whirl of excitement. . . . Vaguely 
I fancied that a conflict must arise, and that either from 
the crowd or from the troops the spark must come 
which would light the flame. I longed for the soldiers to 
use their sabres or for the people to raise a yell of fury. 
But nothing happened — ^no slashing, no shouting. . . . 
Directly afterwards the regiment galloped off and the 
omniflus resumed its way.” Such is the incident 
of the Boulevard Saint-Martin. Evidently m that bus 
there was a hero : the difflculty is to know which 
was the one For — sad to say — in later years, when 
the" Histoire d*un Crime was published (1877), it was 
Hugo’s companion Arnaud who claimed for himself 
the glory of having put his head out and addressed the 
troops. He would not even allow the poet a share of 
that glory, for he soundly asserted that, ” while I was 
speaking, Hugo, sitting near me, kept tugging at my 
coat-tails and saying, * For Heaven’s sake, keep quiet I 
Keep quiet, man, I say, or you will get us all killed ! ” 
\^o shall decide b^ween these conflicting accounts ? 
Perhaps both of them cried "Down with the traitors ! ” 
Perhaps neither said it, though both thought it. 

Scene 4. A few hours later In a wme-merchant’s 
back shop in the Rue de la Roquette, at dusk, Hugo 
talks to a mechanic who teUs him that the Faubourg 
Saint-Marceau will rise that night. “All we want is a 
leader,” says the man : will you, citizen Victor Hugo, 
be our leader ? ” — “ Aye, that I will ; are you sure that 
you will be ready to-night ? ” — “ Yes, at one o’clock : 
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we are all armed and ready .** — “ Very well ; dirdEtly 
first barricade is up, I shall be behind it. Come 
and fetch me.*’—” V^ere shall I find you ? ** — 
“ Wherever 1 may be." 

Perhaps the address is too vague : at any rate the 
rising does not come off : the Faubourg Saint-Marceau 
remains quiet*. 

Scene 5. Late that night, in the Rue Popincourt, 
whither it has moved as safer than the Rue Blanche, 
the Committee is sitting, talking, framing proclama- 
tions. Suddenly in dashes a working man in blue 
blouse to tell them that the troops have discovered 
their retreat and are close upon them. At once Hugo 
addresses the meeting : eloquently draws the contrast 
between the two causes — b^ween the strength of the 
usurping Government and the weakness of his friends 
and himself. ” On one side there is an army and 
crime, on the other a handful of men and Right ! 
Choose ! ’* Nobly they all declare for Right against 
Might, should they perish where they sit. Happily, 
however, before the oration is concluded, the troops 
have marched away — either failing to discover the place 
or not wanting to. 

Scene 6. After passing the night at a friend’s house, 
Hugo next morning (December 8) ventures home to the 
Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne. There he hears that the 
police have been to^ arrest him, and have only just 
gone away. What an escape ! Doubtless, they will be 
back again soon. So picking up a few things he hastens 
off to the appointed meeting-place of the patriots, 18 
Rue Richelieu. Something must be done: why are 
the multitude so slow to rise ? Proclamations are 
drawn up, one for the people, another for the soldiers. 
Louis Bonaparte is branded as a traitor, and his 
deposition •declared. It is more difficult to get these 
proclamations printed, for the presses have all been 
seized by the minions of the cottp However, a 

lithographic apparatus is found, and a certain number 


u 
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of copies are r^ioduced and fixed up— looking very 
small and insignificant beside the fiaming posten q| 
the usurper. 

Scene 7. Bent on some despefate deed Hugo goes 
forth on the Boulevards. Meeting Jules Simon and a 
friend, he says to the former : Supposing I went and 
got myself killed in the Latin quarter, and my corpse 
were carried through the streets, do you think that 
would make the students rise ? ” — “ I have no doubt 
it wotild,” replies Jules Simon. And with a warm 
pressure of the hand, they part. Horror-stricken, 
Simon’s friend says to him : Surely, he doesn’t mean 
it ? ” — “ Oh yes/’ answers the other, “ he is sincere ; 
but . . . it’s a good long way from here to the 
Latin quarter.”^ So, on reflection, Hugo seems 
to have thought At any rate he does not cross 
the river, but taking a cab drives to the Place de la 
Bastille. 

Scene 8. The lion's mouth. In the Place he finds 
himself confronted by three regiments with a general and 
staff-^not to speak of any number of police. Observe 
how he comports himself : “ Stopping the cab, I took 
off my representative’s scarf which I was wearing. 
Then lowering the window, I waved this scarf in front 
of the troops. ‘ Soldiers,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ look at this ! 
It is the symbol of law — the outward sign of the nation’s 
authority. . . . Return to your duty. It is a re- 
presentative of the people who speaks to you, and he 
who represents the people represents the army. . . . 
Soldiers, you are still citizens. Listen to me ! You 
are violating the Law. Louis Bonaparte is dragging 
you into crime. Soldiers, you who personify Honour, 
listen to me who personify Duty. Louis Bonaparte is a 
robber and an assassin : all his accomplices will follow 
him to the hulks. Nay, they are there already : to 
deserve the^chain is^to wear it. Look at that man at 

^ This aneodote, neodleas to say, la not related by Hugo ; it belongs 
to the reminieoenoeB of Julee SimoQ. 
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your head, who dares to give you orders. You |inoy 
that he is a general ; he is a convict ! ’ 

The soldiers seemed petrified. Just then one of the 
people standing near' clutched my arm and whispifted 
to me, * They will shoot you.’ But I paid no heed. 
Waving my scarf, I continued : * You there, in general’s 
uniform — ^it *is you 1 am speaking to. You know who 
I am--a representative of the people ; and 1 know what 
you are— a criminal. Would you like to know my 
name.’ (And I called it out.) ‘ And now tell me your 
name.’ He made no reply ; and I went on : * No 
matter ; I do not require to know your name as a 
general. I shall know your number as a convict.* The 
man in general’s uniform bent his head in shame : the 
rest remained silent. ... A vast feeling of contempt 
rose up within me, and I drove on ” 

After “ petrifying ” the soldiers and pulverising their 
officers— who seem to have stood it all like lambs — 
Hugo proceeded to the Faubourg Samt-Antoine, where 
the usual barricades were built or building. On that 
night of December 3 the crisis of the coup d*itat hadvbeen 
reached. Now that the first paralysis of surprise was 
over, it became evident to Bonaparte and his supporters 
that there was a growing disposition to resist their high- 
handed action. This disposition it was necessary at all 
costs to crush. Many and anxious were the deliberations 
that evening at the £lys4e : late into the night the 
newly installed telegraph between the Prefecture of 
Police and the Ministry of the Interior was constantly 
working. The Prefect, alarmed by the reports from his 
agents in different parts of the town, kept informing 
and consulting his colleague. To M. de Momy, most 
elegant and casual of conspirators, M. de Maupas 
seemed unnecessarily nervous and fussy : besides, he 
wanted to turn in for the night. And so his replies 
grew" more curt. To one anxious message he answoed : 
“ Don’Vworry. it’s all right for the present ” ; to another, 
a few minutes later : ” Nothing can be done till to- 
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moir^w. Good night.” And when once again came 
the infernal ” click-click/’ out of all patience now, he 
wired back Oh I go to bed and be d — d I ” Next 
moAiing the uncertainties of the ifight were ended by a 
» ecision which converted a revolution hitherto almost 
bloodless into wholesale and indiscriminate carnage. 
” Let my orders be executed,” was the sinister message 
from the Elysde. Then it was the turn of Saint-Arnaud 
and his men. The artillery swept the streets and 
destroyed the barricades, while — ^to complete the work 
of terrorism — ^the troops, well primed with doles and 
drink, amused themselves with musketry practice at all 
and sundry. The ” massacre of the Boulevards ” — 
especially the Boulevard Montmartre — consummated 
the crime and secured its success. 

Henceforth, resistance being useless, nothing remained 
for Hugo and his friends except to consult their own 
safety. And lo ! on this same day (December 4) a 
horrid rumour gets abroad that a price has been set on 
the poet’s head — 25,000 francs for any one who shall 
bring him alive or dead. The rumour had its origin, 
perhaps, in theatrical circles (there is a note from 
Alexandre Dumas to Bocage on the subject) ; at any 
rate it was plausible enough to gain credence and 
perpetuation. Accordingly we have a picture of Hugo, 
homeless and seeking a shelter, wandering through Paris 
for several hours. He is accompanied by ”a noble 
and devoted woman, Mme. D.” (so one ingenious 
writer words it, for all the world as if Juilette were now 
being introduced to us for the first time, and in the 
character of a special Providence) ; and while he 
remains muffled up and sitting far back in the cab, she 
knocks in vain at one door after another. At last a 
generous soul is found to take him in ; and there, 
hermetically sealed, Hugo stays for the next week. His 
presence is revealed to no one ; and the fugitive, whose 
room adjoins his host’s 9dUe d manger — separated from 
it by folding-doors with a large sideboard placed 
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i^aiost them — ^has often the pleasure of hearing vjpitors 
at lunchemi or dinner speculating on Victor Hugo’s fate 
—whether he has been caught and shot, or whether hfe 
has escaped from Pai^s. ^ 

In these adventures — ^as in the Histoire d’un Crime 
itself — ^there is a mixture of fact and fancy. That 
Hugo was in hiding from December 4-11, during which 
time he managed to communicate once or twice under 
assumed names with his wife ; and that on the 11th, 
with a passport m the name of “ Lanvin,” procured 
for him by his brother-in-law, Victor Foucher, and 
disguised as a working man, he left Pans for Brussels — 
of these facts there is no doubt But the legendary 
part of the affair is that which represents him as in 
imminent peril of his life, tracked by Bonapartist 
spies and only just escaping by the skin of his teeth. 
In reality, the game of hide-and-seek seems to have been 
one in which it was all hide and no seek Such, at ler st, 
IS the testimony of M de Maupas, somewhat tarnishing 
to the romantic picture we might otherwise have con- 
ceived When the Histoire d^un Crime was published, 
Granier de Cassagnac wrote to the ex-Prefect of Police 
and received this reply (dated September 27, 1878) : 
“ Victor Hugo flatters himself when he says that a price 
was put on his head, and in any rase 25,000 francs would 
have been a very big price Morny gave me orders 
to arrest him, but I refused to do so Victor Hugo was 
not in the least dangerous, though, if arrested, he would 
have been an embarrassment. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that he concealed himself very carefully, and 
showed himself at no point where there was the least 
chance of danger. His part throughout was that of the 
organiser-at-a-safe-distance.” And in his Mimoiree a 
few years later M. de Maupas added : 

We knew quite well where Hugo was staying, and 
we could have arrested him ten times over if we had 
wanted to. But it was not our interest to do so, and 
it was entirely with our consent that he — ^like de 
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GiraSdin and a few other visionaries — ^was allowed to 
go m with his agitations.’* 

This evidence is generally accepted as conclusive ; not 
that one would suspect M de M&upas of being over- 
burdened with veracity, but because his statement 
agrees with the balance of probability, and there is no 
obvious reason why it should be false ^ 

Hugo, however, though not quite so much an object 
of concern to the Government as he supposed, had the 
satisfaction of being deemed sufficiently dangerous to 
be included among the sixty-six members of the late 
Assembly whose expulsion from France was decreed 
on January 9, 1852. At that time he had been in 
Brussels a month. His two sons had not been able to 
accompany him, for they were both, at the time of the 
coup d'Hait imprisoned in the Conciergerie for articles 
writtexf in VEvinement : so also were Vacquerie and 
Meurice — in fact the whole staff of the paper, which 
now came to a natural end Mme Hugo had remained 
in Pans to look after their house ; and to her (by the 
name of ** Mme. Riviere ” and signing himself “ Albert 
Durand ”) the poet wrote on December 12 to announce 
his safe arrival in Brussels. In another letter, two days 
later, speaking of his recent adventures, he says : “ For 
twelve days 1 was between life and death, but 1 have 
had no fear . . 1 am lodging in the Porte Verte Hotel, 

room No. 9, my neighbour being Versigny, another 
refugee representative. ... I lead a hermit’s life in 
a room with one little bed, two rush-bottomed chairs, 
and no fire. My total cost of living is 8 francs per day ” 
Then follow instructions about sending him some 
garments. He mentions also that he had seen the 
Belgian Minister of the Interior, and had spoken of his 
intention to write at once a history of the coup d'itai, 
whereupon the Minister had begged him not to do 

^ On Beoember 7— at the vexy moment when they were, anppoeed 
to be eewlring Hugo’s life— the Ckveniment allowed the Ih^tie 
Vkaafids to play Mariim DOonu, 
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anything which would get Belgium into trouble ‘with 
France. On December 28 he sends a letter by DumaA, 
who was going to Paris, in which he says : “ I am very 
popular here. . . . lesterdayat a banquet a toast was 
drunk to the three men who personify resistance to 
tyranny — ^Mazzini, Kossuth, Victor Hugo.” Later on 
he tells of a proposal that had been made to him to 
publish in London an anti-Bonapartist paper, directed 
by himself, Louis Blanc, and Pierre Leroux ; but he 
doubts whether he would care to be associated ‘in the 
public eye with those two names. ...” It is rumoured 
that Bonaparte wants to have me arrested here, but 
I am assured that I shall be well defended. ... In 
my book I will treat him as he deserves. I take upon 
myself to give that drdU his proper place in history.” 
On the whole, Hugo — ^who was a Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold — ^was well pleased with the cordiality of his 
reception. One day the Burgomaster — or Mayor — of 
Brussels called upon him with sympathy and good 
wishes, and before leaving asked if there was anything 
he could do. ” Only one thing,” said Hugo, 
whitewash the fa 9 ade of your Hdtel dc Ville f ” 

To explain this remark it should be said that, after 
several changes, Hugo had in January found a per- 
manent lodging in the Grande Place facing the fine 
Hdtel de Ville. His abode was modest enough — ^the 
upper part of a tobacconist’s shop — but the outlook 
must have appealed to his artistic tastes. Juliette 
Drouet had been the first of his intimate circle to 
come to Brussels ; his son Charles was soon able to rejoin 
him (though the young man’s indisposition to work 
seems to have worried the father a good deal); and 
there was no lack of brothers in misfortune — some 250 
of them — ^in the Belgian capital. Uneventfully the 
time passed, the chief daily excitement being the frugal 
luncheon and dinner at which little. bands of exiles 
used to meet in one or other of the cheap restaurants 
where in those days you could get a plentiful meal-^ 
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soupf meat, vegetables, dessert, and beer — for one 
franc, while if you took a second glass of beer that was 
twopence extra. Economy, no doubt, was necessary. 
The interdiction of Hugo’s dramas was a heavy loss to 
him, though it is difficult to accept his statement that 
it meant the temporary reduction of his income to little 
more than one-tenth of what it had been.^* We are to 
understand, however, that at the beginning of his exile 
he had only about £800 a year, with nine persons more 
or less dependent on him. It is true that the sale of his 
poems and novels was not prohibited in France, but they 
suffered from a kind of boycott applied to them by all 
those who desired to stand well with the Court ; and 
meanwhile his books were freely pirated in foreign 
countries without the author receiving a penny there- 
from. And so we can quite believe that Hugo found 
himself none too well off. There were others, of course, 
much more straitened than he, and these, he tells us, 
he helped so far as his small means allowed. Not 
so much, however, it seems, as some of them expected : 
at any rate, there were not wanting those who accused 
him of parading poverty as an excuse for meanness, 
and who declared that the poet — after ostentatiously 
sharing the poor man’s dinner in a cheap eating-house — 
went off elsewhere to enjoy a sumptuous banquet. A 
calumny we may be sure, and the sort of calumny that 
might easily originate in the bitter heart and empty 
stomach of some poor penniless devil. 

A certain amount of social gaiety the exiles enjoyed, 
thanks chiefly to Alexandre Dumas, who was in Brussels 
at this time — a financial, not a political refugee. The 
late proprietor of the Ch&teau Monte-Cristo was by way 

1 It is Impoaaible to arrive at the truth in theae matters. Hugo In 
the Frefaoe of Pendant VExil deolarea that his dramas had been 
bringing in 60,000 francs a year. But according to the flguree in 
If. Bird’s careful calculation (relating to the five years preceding the 
amp d'ttat) the amount should be nearer 6000 francs than 60,000 1 
seems to have added a oipher^that is aU. 
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of practising retrenchment and reform, but fat)! in« 
terpretation of these -virtues was liberal and did not 
prevent him from giving some princely entertainments. 
In such festivities Hugo, it seems, took little part ; his 
life was that of a recluse, his business was before all 
things to expose and brand the criminal who ruled in 
Paris. Immediately on his arrival he had set himself 
to write the “ History of a Crime ** — or, as he at first 
called it, J^e Crime du Dense Dieenibre, and by May he 
had finished the work. Why it was put away and not 
published until twenty-five years later is a mystery that 
has never been quite solved . In his Preface of October 1 , 
1877, the author writes : “ It was chance — ^the accumu- 
lation of other work and worries and troubles — ^that 
delayed the appearance of the history to the present 
date. But now it is more than timely, it is urgent. I 
publish it.” The urgency referred to arose from 
symptoms of anti -republican reaction, but as to the 
chance ” which kept the book hidden away for all 
those years, the explanation is rather thin. It is 
possible, of course, that Hugo came to the conclttsion 
that a direct and personal attack on Bonaparte would be 
more effective, and for that reason substituted NapoUon 
le Petit for the Hietoire d’tm Crime ; it is possible also 
that, aware how much of romance was mixed with his 
“ history ” and how liable to challenge and contradiction 
it would be if published at once, he deliberately post- 
poned it to a more convenient season, when the events 
would no longer be fresh in men’s memories. And this 
would apply not only to such of his own adventures as 
belong to the sphere of disputable heroism, but also 
to those pages in which — darkly and on the casu^ 
evidence of a nameless and unknown passer-by — ^he 
relates certain ehoaes noirea which would stain the 
toup d'Mt with an even deeper shade of black than that 
in which it is commonly painted : secret fusillades 
carried out by night to relieve the congestiem of the 
prisons, batches of ^oor creatures marched away to be 
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shot ki cold blood, their corpses carted off quickly and 
silently to pits in the Montmartre cemetery — horrors 
which Hugo was ready to believe true, but which were 
indignantly denied and remain ansupported by any 
corroborative details. In short, the “History of a 
Crime” was not quite historical enough to justify its 
label at the moment ; bottled up for a quarter of a 
century, it would have more substance. Legends, like 
wine, improve by keeping. 

At once, on finishing this work, Hugo set himself to 
compose, still at white heat, what is perhaps the most 
scathing indictment ever delivered agamst a public man. 
Taking for title the effective phrase he had invented in 
his speech on the Revision of the Constitution, and 
dividing his subject into such headings as “L’homme,” 
“Le Gkiuvernement,” “Le Crime,” &c., he lashed, with 
every epithet of abuse, scorn, and ridicule, the man of 
December 2 and his myrmidons. It was no long task. 
The facts were in his head, the fury in his heart — a 
doubly distilled fury since Louis Bonaparte had not only 
betrayed the Republic but had also wounded Hugo’s 
pride and baulked his political ambition. Hence a 
sincerity of wrath which none can doubt. Often as the 
writer had employed artificial vehemence for literary 
effect, there is nothing artificial in his denunciation of 
the ” man who would tarmsh the background of history, 
and in the foreground is simply a pollution ” ; . . . the 
man who has not, like his uncle, “conquered empire 
but has filched it like a pickpocket ”... whose 
“ great talent is silence and who, when he breaks silence, 
does not speak but lies — ^lies naturally, as other men 
breathe ”... who has “ bandaged the eyes of France 
and gagged her mouth ”... whose officials are “ not 
officials but accomplices.'* ...” Sultan Bonaparte, 
served by a lackey called Rouher, a valet called 
Troplong and a eunuch called Baroche.” . . . “Why 
delay the formal declaration of the Empire ? Why 
not at once send out to Europe this bulletin — ' The 
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treason of December 4 has been safely delivered cof an 
Empire. Mother and <&ild are doing badly * ? ” Here 
are a few stray sentences taken at random, not selected 
as the strongest that^ght be found, nor yet the best 
Suited for illustrating the many flashes of grim humour 
that ilhiniine the book and relieve the monotony of 
perpetpal invective. NapoUon le Petit was written in 
a month and finished on that famous anniversary July 
14. When Hugo had put finis to it, with the few drops of 
ink that remained he wrote on the label of the bofttle : 

De oette bonteiUe Bortit 

Napoleon le Petit. 

Juliette Drouet, who had copied the MS., claimed and 
kept the ink-bottle.^ The book was printed privately 
in London, the cost being borne by Hugo himself and 
his friend Hetzel, the publisher, a fellow-refugee. In 
spite of all precautions a good many copies fouifd their 
way into France. One day some one ventured to show 
it to Louis Bonaparte, who, after turning over a few 
pages, said with a laugh to those around him : “ Tenez, 
Messieurs ! voici Napoleon le Petit par Victor Hugo le 
Grand I ” 

Meanwhile in Paris Mme. Hugo was occupied in 
winding up affairs. The house in the Rue de la Tour 
d’Auvergne was dismantled, the poet’s belongings sold 
at auction (June 8 and 9). A melancholy occasion — 
the end of ^1 things it seemed — ^to those familiar with 
the associations of so many precious objects, chairs and 
tables of carved oak, bronzes, marble busts, Boule 
clocks, porcelain, Venetian glass, tapestries, books, 
pictures, bric-&-brac of overy kind — ^the accumulated 
treasures of twenty years. Gautier tried hard to form 
a club of purchasers among Hugo’s friends, but without 
much success. Most of the lots fell to casual bidders — 
including the fine vellum-bound folio Bonsard, dedicated 

^ It was aftenranla given, with Hago's penmaaion, to a oertain 
doctor, and ultimately paased into the poaaeaaion of Fnnce Napoleon, 
who, thongh a (iouain of the Emporor, waa a great admirer of the poet. 
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in 1S28 to Hugo by Sainte-Bfuve — though some were ^ 
eventually repurchased and placed among the collected 
relics of the poet. It may be imagined, too, that in the 
crowd and the confusion there Was a certaii^ amount 
of polite pilfering of unconsidered trifles : one fashion^ 
able gentleman carried off comme souvenir a bompass 
said to have belonged to Christopher Columbus'. The 
proceeds of the sale — hardly £500 — show that many of 
the articles must have gone dirt cheap. And when it 
was all over Mme. Hugo and her daughter Ad^e re- 
mained in the empty house. And on these two lonely 
women in their sorrow the night fell. . . . 

Next day Mme. Hugo^ before leaving Paris, called on • 
Samte-Beuve : she had one thing to ask him, on the 
ground of their old friendship — ^that he would write 
nothing against her husband so long as the latter should 
be in exile. To which Sainte-Beuve, as in duty and 
courtesy bound, willingly assented. The wife and 
daughter had intended to proceed at once to Brussels, 
but letters from there changed their plans, so that instead 
of going to Belgium they stayed temporarily with friends. 
For Hugo wrote that he was himself aboift to leave 
Brussels and that it would be better for them to wait 
and join him in his new residence, wherever that might 
be — ^probably Jersey. The truth was that rumours of 
NapoUon le Petit had alarmed the Belgian authorities. 
They had already had trouble with France about the 
Bulletin Frangais, a journal published in Brussels by 
the Royalist section of the exiles ; a prosecution of the 
Comte d’Haussonville and others responsible for it had 
taken place, and the defendants had been acquitted by 
a Belgian jury — ^much to the annoyance of the French 
Government. And now a worse storm was sure to 
arise over Hugo’s forthcoming pamphlet. Poor little 
Belgium could not afford to quarrel with her powerful 
neighbour : such was the position in July 1852. It 
does not seem that the Cabinet explicitly discussed the 
poet’s expulsion, but they gave him to understand — 
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through his friend, the Mayor of Brussels — ^that he^was 
' likely to get them into difficulties. Hugo took the hint, 
and despite the entreaties of his Republican fellow- 
exiles resolved to antici^iate the inevitable by a voluntary 
departure. Accordingly on August 1 he proceeded to 
Antwerp, en rotUe for London, accompanied by many 
friends who vame t^o see him off ; and tl\ere, being 
entertained at a banquet by French and Belgian 
democrats, he made a stirring speech about the 
“ jbrotherhood of nations,” the “ Universal Republic,” 
&c. In particular he warned his Belgian friends that 
the man Bonaparte might at any moment attack them ; 
if so, let them defend themselves with stones, with 
knives, with pitchforks — with any weapon that came 
handy — ^against this Schinderhannes^ who had converted 
the French army into ” praetorians,” “ janissaries,” 
” brigands.” On the quay a large crowd assembled 
to bid him good-bye, among whom were Madier de 
Montjau, Charras, Beschanel, Schoelcher, &c ; and when 
the Ravensboume got under way there was much waving 
of handkerchiefs and shouting of “ Vive Hugo*! ” 
” Vive la R^publique I ” As the vessel moved down the 
river the last object remaining visible on the quay was 
the portly figure and the white waistcoat of Alexandre 
Dumas. From London Hugo wrote to his wife that he 
was about to see Ledru Rollin, Kossuth, and Mazzini, 
“ in order to discuss with them the interests of European 
democracy,” after which he should proceed at once ta 
Jersey, where he hoped she would join him Whether 
the conference on European democracy took place we 
know not, but Hugo’s stay in London lasted only two 
days and on August 5 he reached St. Helier. 

Such are the circumstances in which the first stage of 
the poet’s exile ended. They do not quite correspond 
to his own account, in which we are told that a special 

^ A notable hngand ohief of the Rhine at the end of the eighteenth 
oentury. This and “CSartonohe become now favourite deaignatioiii 
of Louia Napoleon. 
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law was passed by the Belgian Parliament to expel him. 
But, in fact, the ** loi Fadier ” (so called from the name * 
of its introducer), which empowered the Government 
to deal summarily with writings 4t speeches deipogatory 
to foreign princes, was not passed or even framed until 
three months after Hugo had left Brussels. And it 
was the affair of the Bulletin Frangais evea. more than 
the case of Hugo which made it seem desirable. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1852-1855 


First ^np^psslons of Jersey • Hugo bossu : Records of tke 
Journal deVExtl : Table-turning, &;c : Lea ChdUmenta : Hugo 
on the Cnmcan War : Letter to Lord Palmerston re Tapnor : 
Espionage The affair of Hubert : Correspondenoo under 
difficulties Picture of daily life in Manne Terrace : Attacks 
on Anglo-French Alliance : Suppression of UHomme : 

Expulsion from Jersey : AmTol in Quemsey 

On reaching St. Helier; Hugo, after spending a few days 
at the Pomme d*Or, found in 8 Marine Terrace — dt that 
time rather isolated from the town — ^a furnished house, 
which he took at a rental of £60 per year. It was a plain 
grey building, of one story, flat and “ tomb-like ” in 
shape (as the poet called it) The rooms were meagrely 
furnished 4>ut clean and fresh-painted. The north 
front looked on to a little-frequented road ; the south 
side opened to a garden which, well planted with roses 
and tamarisks, and descending in terraces to the sea- 
shore, was the one redeeming feature of the place. In 
this house the Hugos established themselves, and with 
them Auguste Vacquerie, who since his brother’s death 
had been regarded as one of the family. The new- 
comers were well pleased with the scenery and climate 
around them they were consoled by the semi -French 
character of the island and by the similarities th^ 
discovered to their native land. Many of Hugo’s 
letters express his appreciation of this ’’idyll in the 
ogean ” : in one (to Villemain) he discovered that 
Jersey was an exact replica of the Grecian isle of Lenmos. 
Another pleasant impression at the outset was tha^t of 
freedom. ’’Here,” wv^ Mme. Hugo, ''there is no 
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supervision : the gendarme and ^e sergeni de*viUe are 
unknown : passports are documents the very meaning 
of which woidd be unintelligible. Every one comes and 
goes at his or her fancy.” * * / * 

As to the people of Jersey, it seems that, tliey were ^ 
only moderately interested in Hugo cither as a poet or 
as a martyr to the cause of liberty ; they regarded 
him, howei^ with considerable deference as one who 
had been a “ Peer of France.” But the tenants of 9 
Marine Terrace did not go in much for; visiting.* Mme. 
Hugo shrank from formal calls, and sought to limit 
rather than extend her circle of acquaintance,, though 
she was glad that the young people should have dances 
and other amusements. Vacquerie, in his many 
reminiscences of this period, has made all the usual ' 
comments — ^usual at any rate in ^ose days — about the 
dullness and decorum of British ideas as illustrated in 
Jersey society. Sunday, of course, was especially a 
day of terror, and when the exiles indulged on the 
bcjbciatb in a game of billiards .(t|iere was a table in 
MQrine Terrace) they felt bound, before beginning, to 
close the shutters lest any stray passer-by> might be 
scandalised by the click of the balls. Among other 
trivialities recorded by the same pen we haye a local 
version of the legend about Hugo’s ” hump,” originally 
started years before by Heine’s remark that a writer 
so fond of characters morally or physically deformed 
must himself be bossu. Some people, it seems, who had 
heard of or read this opinion. Had taken the alleged 
peculiarity in quite a literal sen^e, and one day when 
the poet and some of his friends were bathing they were 
surprised to find themselves being examined though 
glasses from a distance by a pa^y of visitors. Bona* 
partist spies, perhaps ? No. For Vacquerie, rather 
indignant and curious to find oul what was the attraction, 
approached the party and defilLntly asked one of them 
the time of day. Having receiv^ this valuable in- 
lonnation, be was requested idTliis turn to be kind 
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enough to say which of the bathers was M. Hugo., His 
* indication of the poet was received with incredulity. 
“ Surely/’ exclaimed one of the visitors* “ that cannot 
be M. Hugo 1 1 don’t see' any huknp on his back.” 
From which little absurdity one may judge how 
dangerous it is for an author to have created a Han 
d’Islande* a Triboulet, a Quasimodo. 

One of the amusements of the fanuly w^, as we know* 
to keep a so-called Journal de VEanl, written by Fran 9 oi 8 
Hugo and consisting chiefly of jottings of conversfttions 
held at the luncheon or dinner table. It is fortunate 
that Victor Hugo’s reputation does not depend on the 
sayings attributed to him in this family chronicle* 
which IS in truth a chronicle of the very smallest beer. 
Evidently the usual method was for one of the family — 
generally Charles* who (we are told) was a beau parleur — 
to start a subject by some remark which would give 
scope for the poet’s sentiments. Thus the elder son — 
who was a great Radical and iconoclast — ^launches his 
opinion on the utter degeneracy of modern litcii^txve* 
an opinion which the father naturally demolishes with 
many words. Or perhaps Charles declares that the 
Book of Job has been much overrated and is very 
tedious stuff ; and this gives Hugo* who knows his Job 
by heart, a good opening for repeating most of it. . . . 
On another day it is a question of great conquerors 
(Alexander* Hannibal* Ccesar* &c )* whom the poet 
declares to be agents of progress* ” violent civilisers.” 
” What about Attila and his merry men ? ” asks 
Charles. ” Oh 1 they don’t count*” is the reply : ” they 
only came south broause they wanted to get into the 
sunshine ” The satisfactory conclusion* however* is 
reached that ” men of the sword are inferior to men of 
the pen. . . .” On another occasion we hear Hugo 
in his favourite vein as expounder of the wa 3 rs of God 
and Man. “Yes*” he says* “God exists* but being 
absolute and perfect He has not created the perfect 
and the absolute* because then He would have just 
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reproduced himself. He has created the imperfect and 
the relative, and among this He has placed Man. . . . ' 
Mineral life passes into or^nic vegetable life, and this 
in its turn into animal life, of which the hig&est aped men 
is the ape. Above the ape begins intellectual* life, and 
Man occupies the lowest degree in this great intellectual 
scale by which each spirit mounts to etenuty and of 
which the sff||mit is God. . . .” But the conversation 
did not always soar to these heights, and when it 
descended to the plane of personalities, what Hugo said 
about those he disliked may easily be imagined ; nothing 
that he said could be stronger than what he has written in 
Les Chdtiments For the Bonapartist gang and all who 
supported it he had no mercy.^ He seems to have 
seriously discussed the feasibility of going to Paris m a 
balloon and showering copies of Napoldon le Petit all 
over tl«e place 1 

Another matter frequently referred to m the Journal 
^ is table-turning, which pastime, imported from Aknenca, 
height of its European vogue. The 
pod was considerably exercised as to the reality of 
these revelations. ** The spirits tell me .iwonderfuj 
things,” he writes to Mmc. de Girardin, “ and they 
confirm the views on cosmogony that 1 have held for 
many years ” We wonder whether they — or the 
“ lying spints ” among them — ^predicted to Hugo the 
early downfall of his enemy ; for that was a hope 
by which for the first two or three years the exiles were 

^ The most distinguished man of letters who was on intimate terms 
with the Emperor and Empress was Prosper M6nmfe And of him 
Hugo’s opinion was that ho was “ by nature abjeot ” (naturdlenunt 
wl). This remark appears in UHutmre d'un Crime, and may have 
been inserted m that book before publication in 1877 as a return of 
eomphment for what M4nm6e had wntten of Hugo in the Leffres dune 
/noonnue (published m 1874). In one of these letters he says : “ Has 
Hugo lately become mad, or has he always been so 7 ” And again : 

** II M gnae de tea paroha et ne prend pas la pome de penser.” The 
first olause of this sentence xeminds us, by the way, of the fairly common 
metaphor which Duraeh afterwards elaborated when he spoke of 
Olad^ne as mebiiated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 
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constantly buoyed up. At the outbreak of the Cijmean 
War they felt certain that it would be fatal to Napoleon 
III., just as the Moscow expedition had been the begin- 
ning of the end for Napoleon I. But on the subject of 
spirit manifestations m general Hugo’s attitude is 
judicious and impartial, as this remark, bearing 
internal evidence of genuineness, shows : “ Great 

minds are serious in the presence of nptjtery, of the 
night, of the unknown. They do not say ‘ yes ’ or 
' no * ; they do not affirm like the credulous or deny 
like the sceptical.” 

And then, besides the table-turning. Marine Terrace 
had another supernatural excitement — nothing less than 
a ghost of its own, “ the White Lady,” who seems, after 
the usual unsatisfactory manner of ghosts, to have 
done all sorts of mischievous little things. Not only 
did Victor hear strange sounds in his room, but one 
night when Mme. Hugo had forgotten to blow out her 
candle before going to sleep she awoke to find herself 
in darkness Puzzle — ^who blew out the candU^-^n 
justice to ** the White Lady ” it must be said that she 
once gave^an opportunity of closer acquaintance, for the 
table-rapping announced that she would be present 
in the street at 3 am. Strange to say, no one felt 
equal to facing her; but Hugo, who was awake at 
that hour, on the stroke of three heard the front- 
door bell 4:ing violently. “ Ghosts are punctual,” he 
said. 

It would be inexcusable to record such trifles were it 
not that they afford some relief to the very sombre and 
serious side of Jersey life. Hugo had not come there to 
play at exile, but rather by all the means at his disposal — 
by whatever the spoken or written word could effect — 
to wage war against what he conceived to be the powers 
of darkness. Each step taken since the coup d’itat had 
pledged him more irrevocably to resistance. His 
declaration at Brussels, ‘'when Liberty returns to 
France, 1 will return— not till then ” ; his speech at 
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Antw^ ; the publication of NapoUon te Petit ; hit 
pronouncement of October 81, 1852 — ^made in view of 
the approaching plebiscite which was to re-establish 
the Empire — ^wherein he recommended his country- 
men to refrain from voting and concluded with 
these truculent words : “ In presence of M. Bonaparte 
and his gov^ment, the citizen worthy of* that name 
has only one^Uiing to do — to load his gun and await 
the hour ” — all this had placed Hugo outside the pale 
of conciliation or compromise, except at the sacrifice of 
his self-esteem, and that was the last sacrifice he was 
likely to make. Before leaving Brussels he had partly 
written the masterpiece of lyrical satire which was to 
annihilate whatever of Louis Bonaparte was left after 
NapoUon le Petit, and the completion of this work 
occupied his first year in Jersey. In one of his letters 
he says^ “ NapoUon le Petit being in prose was only 
half the task The creature was only cooked on one 
cide : I am now turning him over on the grill.” Nothing 
couill"' Defter convey the personal resentment which 
forms the main motive of Lee Chdtimenls and indeed 
obscur^ its other purpose as a work of avengiifg justice. 
Here, as with Juvenal, facit indignatio verswn ; though 
Hugo’s indignation sounds less disinterested than that 
of the Roman satirist. The literary effectiveness of 
Les Chdtimcnts is none the less for that, but only 
their polemical value “ Grotesque,” “ exaggerated,” 
monstrous,” may be the words that constantly occur 
to the reader’s mind ; yet he cannot but admire alike 
the ferocious vigour of the attack and the skill with 
which the poet marshals his forces so as to realise all 
their fighting value. For Hugo is too much of an artist 
to be unaware that unrelieved invective would be 
wearisome. And so there are interludes of a milder 
tone — ^lulls in the storm, so to speak, artfully con- 
trived to enhance the renewal of its full fury ; as 
when several stanzas celebrating the devotion of a 
martyred missionary lead up to a savage outburst 
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agaii|$t the false priests in France who aid and sanction 
V crinle : ^ 

Four dtre caidmauz, pour B6nateaiB, 

Da vendent J^sus-Chnat : ila vendcnt j&uB-Ghriat ' 

Or, againi when a peaceful apostrophe to Nature, such as, 

O Boloil, 6 faco dmno. 

Flours BauvagoB do la ravino, 

&0| &0i, 

terminates abruptly in : 

Quo ponsez-vouB do ce bandit ? 

Elsewhere the process of transition is reversed, and 
from a violent beginning the verses pass to a gentle end 
There is no need to mention famous passages such as 
the Expiation piece (in Book 5) or the Miserert refrain 
(i^ Book 2) Apart from these and many others the 
achievement of Les Chdtiments as a whole was to enlarge, 
the vocabulary of abuse and to show that HugoVprin- 
ciples of brotherhood and charity did not apply tqjiis 
enemies. '*(In one piece and within a few lines Bona- 
parte is “Cartouche,” “ Mandnn,” “ Sylla,” “Neron 
repu,” “ pourceau dans le cloaque et Ump dans le char- 
nier.” He is also “ a cockney of Epsom and Eglinton,” 
“ a parrot having a great name as his perch,” “ an ape m 
a tiger-skin,” and many other things still more impolite. 
Well might some one, who had read in an English paper 
that “several phrases in Lea Chdtiments were un- 
translatable,” inquire of Hugo whether by this it was 
meant that they were obscene. To which the poet’s 
reply was : “ I can quite think so, for Bonaparte comes 
in at almost every line.”) UEmpire au Pilori, and 
Cisar Mandrin were among suggested titles for the 
book before its name was definitely decided on ; but 
no one can doubt that Les Chdtiments was a ha];^ier 
solution, and one more proper to that whip of many 
scourges with which the author lashes not only the chid 
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criminal and his accomplices, hut so many^Sthqgi 
against whom he had old scores tb settle — apolitical, 
literary, and personal.^ Lea Chdtimenta, apArt from 
a mutilated version produced in Brussels, Was 
published in its complete form at Jersey in October 
1868 ; and as with NapoUon le Petit, the, expense of 
publication ^s defrayed by Hugo himself. Hundreds 
— ^perhaps thousands — of copies were by one means or 
another smuggled into France. Sometimes with a tin 
covering on each side it passed as a sardine-box, or else 
it was wrapped up in skems of wool. Very often it 
escaped seizure by being cut up into seven or eight bits 
sent to different addresses — disjecta membra which 
the consignee had to collect and put together. In 
Europe, generally among average non-partisan readers, 
the violence of the book caused it to be regarded more 
as the scream of passion than as the protest of con- 
science. 

‘^And tljjere was another way in which the voice of 
the exile made itself heard. On reaching Jersey, Hugo 
waa* welcomed by a colony of refugees already there, 
mostly Frenchmen (Edgar Quinet, Etienne Arago, 
Esquiros, Ribeyrolles, See.), but including also Poles, 
Hungarians, Italians — ^a motley crowd, some of them 
sincere patriots, others irredeemable scoundrels. Of 
these people Hugo became naturally the leader and the 
spokesman, thus assuming by force of circumstances a 
sort of European position instead of a merely national 
one. They had no mind to let themselves be forgotten : 
they could talk if they could do nothing else, or rather, 
Hugo could talk for them and give eloquence to their 
demonstrations. There was no lack of occasions. 

^ FaussaireB, tneurtriers, eserocB, fathana, vcieura, sums up tho 
people of the coup d'ilal (among whom Samt-Arnaud is ckacal, ehten, 
gaUnen, iraUrt) ; Montalembert is Judas vipire, renard ; Louis Veuillot, 
the editor of the Gathoho L'Univers, gets paid back for many caustic 
ontioisms by several pages of abuse. And any number of names, 
entered years back in Hugo’s black book, are dragged m — as we have 
noticed beforo— with some opprobrious epithet attached to them. 
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Sometimes one of the exiles died and a funeral4>ration 
was delivered over bis grave ; or else it was some great 
date in the calendar of democracy — ^the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Polish rebellion, or that of the French 
Revolution of February 1848 — ^which served as an 
opportunity for a discourse, reported in the local papers 
and finding its way into those of foraign countries. 
These speeches are all variations, more or less elaborate, 
of the same theme — “ Long live Republicanism, Liberty, 
and Fraternity 1 Down with Tyranny 1 ” In the Polish 
celebrations the Tsar of Russia was naturally the chief 
object of invective ; but when the Crimean War broke 
out and these two bites noires — ^Nicholas and Napol4on — 
were fighting each other, there could be no doubt which 
of the two was the areh-cnminal. And so the Russian 
Emperor, who had been a “ Prince worthy of the 
galleys,” becomes quite a secondary villain, to be pitied 
as a victim to the machinations of ” the French Schinder- 
hannes,” with whom rests the whole responsibility for 
the war — “ because M. Bonaparte, who murdered Paris, 
has takep a fancy to get the benediction of M. Mastai, 
who stifled Rome.” It is evident that these events in 
the East put on Hugo’s patriotism a strain it could 
hardly bear. If he does not absolutely exult in reverses 
to the French arms, he cannot but recognise in d^ths 
by war or pestilence the retribution of Heaven hpon 
those concerned ‘in the coup d^Hat — ^the leaders, that is 
(Lourmel, Samt-Arnaud, &c.) ; as to the rank and file, 
they deserve pardon. (” Grflce, mon Dieu, pour les 
Soldats ; mais quant aux chefs, faites ! ”) An especial 
offence to him was the alliance of England with the 
usurper. ” For England to make common cause with 
M. Bonaparte,” he says, “ is more than a loss of moral 
force, it is a catastrophe.” 

When he spoke thus, the poet had already another 
grievance against the English Government, caused by 
the affair of Tapner, the Guernsey murderer, who 
had been hanged in February 1854 in spite of 
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petitio{lr for his reprieve* in ^ich Hugo had taken* 
the le^. The failure of his efforts in this case 
he chose to attribute to the influence of the French 
Ambassador in London. And so* on February.ll^ the 
day after Tapner’s execution* he addressed to Lord 
Palmerston a letter which was less a dignified protest 
than an insolent declamation. “He was k)th indeed 
to believe that tjie Queen of England could have allowed 
her prerogative of pardon to be vetoed by M Bonaparte. 
And what had Tapner’s crime been ? He had broken 
into a house and murdered a woman. But if instead 
of killing one woman he had killed three hundred* as 
well as old men and children — if* instead of breaking 
open a door* he had violated an oath — if* instead of 
stealing a few shillings, he had laid hands on twenty-five 
nullions — ^why then* instead of being hanged in Guernsey* 
he would have had an Ambassador in London.” To 
Palmerston personally he says : “You and I inhabit 
the infinitely little. 1 am only an outlaw, you are only 
a Minister : I am ashes, you are dust. One atom may 
SQeak to another. . . . You statesmen* between two 
dinners, two protocols, two smiles, cool and i^idifferent* 
with white-gloved hand, you press the spring that 
makes the trap fall beneath the condemned man’s 
feet. Do you know what that trap is ? It is the 
< infinite, the unfathomable* the unknown ! ” And 
much more in this style. No better specimen could be 
found of that unmeasured irrelevancy which made 
Hugo as a controversialist so futile and so ridiculous.^ 

But* apart from exaggerated grievances, the condition 
of exile had many real inconveniences* one of which was 
the constant sense of being spied upon. The Imperial 
police kept itself well informed of what was being 
said and done in Jersey, and among the refugees there 

* One of the fint things Hugo did when he arrived in Guernsey at 
the end of 1865 was to visit the cell where Tapner had been confl^. 
After which he proceeded to the grave* from which he plucked a 
hsodfol of grass sad put it in his pocket-book as a memento. 
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was no doubt more than one of the familii^ ogera 
provocateut> type, whose business it was to send con- 
fidential rq)oits to Paris. ** Exile/’ says Hugo, “is 
not glory, but it has this resemblance to glory — ^that 
they are both infested by vermin.” The case of one of 
these human vermin, Hubert by name, is partly told in 
Ckosea Vues. The man had always been markedly 
forward in denunciations of Bonaparte^ and this may 
have excited suspicion agmnst him ; but he was “ given 
away ” at last by the jealousy of a woman, and ‘from a 
search of his papers was proved to be a Government spy. 
Many of the exiles in their fury would have lynched him 
then and there. From this rash act Hugo’s intervention 
dissuaded them, and a more civilised way was found of 
dealing with the scoundrel. It appeared that he was 
heavily in debt, chiefly to his landlord, and the latter 
was persuaded to use his rights, under Jersey*law, of 
sending the debtor to prison. Hubert, therefore, was 
locked up, and the cost of his keep — at the rate of Is. 8d. 
per day — was defrayed by Hugo and some otHers, each 
of whom paid a week in turn. But — and this is whe^e 
the story becomes entertaining — rafter a while the exiles 
found the charge a heavy burden ,on their slender 
resources ; and one fine morning when the official called 
on Hugo (whose turn it was) for his weekly subscription, 
the poet said, “ What if I do not pay ? ” '* In that 

case,” replied the man, '‘the prisoner will be set at liberty 
again.” *' Very good,” said Hugo, “ then I decline 
to pay.” Thus Hubert the spy was released and 
lost no time in getting out of the island, while the poet 
not only saved himself Ss. 9d. but enjoyed the moral 
satisfaction of having given pardon and freedom to an 
enemy. 

Another of the drawbacks of exile was the difficulty 
of correspondence. Writing to friends in France and 
hearing from them w^ naturally a pleasure and a 
consolation, but it was considerably hampered by the 
operations of the Cahinei Noir. Any letter addressed 
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direct^ to Hugo was pretty certain to be intercepted 
and read, and might even fail to reach its destina- 
tion ; so that important communications were generally 
sent by a roundabout course, and to an assumed 'na^e, 
through some other European country, and thence to 
Jersey. The poet’s chief correspondent at this time 
was Paul Meurice, who, being m Paris, was able to look 
after Hugo’s a^airs there, paying or receiving moneys, 
interviewing one person or another, negotiating with 
publishers — doing all the hundred and one things that 
this most faithful and self-sacrificing of friends could 
do for his cher et grand Maitre ” Most of the earlier 
letters in the recently published (1909) Correspondance 
de Victor Hugo et Paul Meurice are concerned with 
business matters of this sort, though they contain a few 
incidental references to “ Boustrapa,” ' his doings, and 
the chances of his downfall. One way or another, the 
poet managed to keep in touch with his old friend and 
his interests. Occasionally the wife or one of the sons 
visited Pans ; at other times visitors from Pans found 
their way to Marine Terrace. There they found the 
master of the house and his family much as Mme Hugo 
describes them in her letters ; * 

“ My husband rises at daybreak and works the whole 
morning. At midday we all meet for dijeuner, and 
conversation is general. In the afternoon each one 
goes his own way — ^my husband for a walk in the 
country, my second son (who is the dandy of our party) 
into the town, while Charles stretches himself on the 
sofa with a pipe in his mouth. . . . Sometimes we have 
unexpected little pleasures — a ride or drive, or row in a 
boat, or the visit of some friend. . . . My husband is in 
treaty for the publication of a volume of poetry, Lee Cofi- 
templatione, but the arrangements are difficult to make — 
they take advantage of his position as an exile to make 

^ This was one of Hugo’a namea for Napoleon III., vhksh oocnra 
fint In Lea CMtimefUa, It waa coined out of Boulog;ne43traabiiig- 
Paila— three atagea in the uauiper’a career. 
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unfavourable' bffers. Of course the book8ellei8;--tl]at 
is the exciM^^^— are not sure of the sale . . . ' Toto ' 
[i,e. Frangois -Victor Hugo] is translating Shakespeare. 
. . . Adde (takes notes for the Journal de VExil and 
practises her music. Our faithful Auguste [Vacquerie] 
writes plays which the authorities in France will not 
allow to be^ performed ; he also occupies himself with 
photography, and wc have now quite affine album. 1 
busy myself m mending stocldngs and socks, and do my 
best to keep down expenses, for we are very much 
impoverished. Since the beginning of our exile, not a 
single one of my husband’s dramas has been performed, 
and they do their best to prevent the sale of his books. . . . 
And I must tell you, there is a work 1 am engaged on. 
In the evenings, after dinner, my husband tells me the 
story of his life, and this wiU eventually form a sort of 
Memoirs ^ . . . Our household includes some dogs and 
cats — Charles being very fond of the one and Auguste of 
the other. Often we have musical evenings, when 
friends come in to sing and play, and we all*enjoy it 
very much Just fancy what a change that is-^ogjs 
and music in Victor Hugo’s house 1 Well, it is true ; 
yes, we are fond of all that now. Exile seems to have 
expanded our sympathies and increased our faculty of 
loving. . 

From this picture of the Hugo household in 1854, we 
see that every member of it was more or less occupied 
in literary work. ' The poet himself, besides having 
nearly finished Les Contemplations, was engaged on that 
long work entitled Dieu, which was not published until 
after his death. Meanwhile he kept an anxious eye on 
affairs in the East, which were not turning out altogether 
to his liking. His confident anticipation of Bonaparte’s 
ruin — ^his belief that “ the end is already visible and 
that there can be no other issue to 1855 except that of 
1812 ” — ^were being notably falsified. The Crimean 

^ The rafniuioeb of ooune. Is to Victor Hugo rotonU fttr im Umoim 
deeoM'e. 
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War^ so far from proving fatal to Napoleon, 

increased his prestige and secured his pdsition. The 
triumph of the allies, the Emperor’s visit to London 
(which called forth the bitter pamphlet A Louis 
Bonaparte) and his cordial reception, the success of the 
great Paris Exhibition — ^all this was very mortifying 
to the exiles. But what filled their cup to overflowing 
was the return visit of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort to Paris in August 1855, and all the consequent 
interchange of civilities between the rulers of the two 
nations. Out of this arose the circumstances which 
brought Victor Hugo’s stay in Jersey to an end. Already 
his denunciation of the Anglo-French alliance and his 
attacks on the Emperor had been felt in England as an 
embarrassment and an anomaly. A question m the 
House of Commons had referr^ to the poet as “an 
individual who has a sort of personal quarrel with the 
distinguished person whom the French people has 
chosen for its Sovereign,” and to this Hugo had promptly 
replied by publishing a notice in some of the English 
papers in which he said: ‘*Yes, the gentleman who 
speaks of a personal quarrel is right. My jpiarrel with 
M. Bonaparte is a personal quarrel — ^the old personal 
quarrel that exists between the judge on his bench and 
the accused in the dock.” 

Awkward as these incidents were, however, in view 
of our relations with Louis Napoleon, it is not likely 
that the British Government would have departed 
from its traditional hospitality to exiles or interfered 
with the independence of Jersey had not Hugo come 
into direct conflict with the sentiments of the place 
where he had found a refuge, and so made his position 
untenable. The Jerseyites may have been indifferent 
to the ” personal quarrel ” and the recriminations 
it involved, but they were intensely loyal to their 
Queen and would tolerate no aspersions upon her. 
Now the royal visit to Paris had, as we have 
said, provok^ the furious wrath of all extreme 
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Anti-Bonap^msts ; and one of them — the notorious 
F61ix Fyat->4ijLd written a protest against it in the 
form of a letter to Queen Victoria, apparently intended 
for the private delectation of the French refugees In 
London, of whom the writer was one. But the Jersey 
exiles had a little newspaper of their own called 
UHomme, and the managers of this paper — chief of 
whom was Ribeyrolles — ^thought fit to publish Pyat’s 
letter in tneij: number of October 10, 1855.^ The part 
of the vulgar effusion which gave most offence was doubt- 
less the sentence : You have sacrificed everything — 
your dignity as a Queen, your womanly scruples, your 
aristocratic pride, your English sentiment, your rank, 
your sex, even your modesty — for the sake of your new 
ally I ” The appearance of this libel excited great and 
natural indignation in St. Helier. A public meeting, 
demanding the suppression of the newspaper, was held 
in the Assembly Rooms, and only the exertions of 
the police prevented an immediate raid upon the 
office. Next day a notification was received from 
the Lieutenaint-Govemor that Ribeyrolles and two. 
others chi^y responsible for the journal must leave 
Jersey within six days. Hugo, of course, had had no 
hand in the publication of this objectionable stuff. 
But that he did not sincerely disapprove of it is shown 
by a private letter in which he characterises it as 
“clumsy and tactless, though substantially true,'* 
while in Actea el Paroles he goes so far as to call it “ elo- 
quent, ironical, and witty.’* It never seems to have 
occurred to him that an apology would have been in 
place — apologies were not in his line : on the contrary, he 
deemed it a matter of loyalty to espouse the cause of 
the offending paper, and to protest against the expulsion 
of its people. (“ Expioulchioun,” as he amuses himself 
by writing the word several times, mimicking— one 
supposes — ^what seemed to him the sound of the local 

^ It oontained a feeUe pan, d propoa of tho deooiatioii oonfeirad on 
Genoral Oamobeit i ** Vcms am mis CSsmobsit aa bain." 
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piDimpciation, and producing thereby fi'word which 
suggests an enormous sniff of contempt?) ^^Accordingly 
he drew up a tremendous manifesto, which was posted 
up on the walls of the town, and each paragraph of 
which began with **M. Bonaparte.” 

The document was, as may be supposed, not strictly 
concerned with the merits of the case, its main purpose 
being to rub in. Hugo’s conviction that everything done 
by the English Government was done at the behest of 
”M. Bonaparte.” The defiant ending, “And now let 
them expd us I ” was followed by Hugo’s signature and 
those of thirty-five others. Ten days later, October 27, 
after communication with London, the Constable of St. 
Clement — ^the parish in which Marine Terrace lay — in- 
structed by the Lieutenant-Governor, called upon Hugo 
to inform him that he and his sons could not be allowed 
to stay longer in the island : a week was given them to 
make their departure. Then occurred one of those 
scenes in which a filial pen has described the poet in 
his most"impressive aspect.^ We are to understand that 
the Constable, M. Lenepven, and his two attendants, 
having with polite regrets delivered their message, were 
requested to seat themselves. Hugo remains standing, 
with his family around him ; and thus, dominating his 
audience, he harangues them at length on the iniquity 
of their proceedings, interspersing his oration here and 
there by peremptory questions addressed to the un- 
fortunate Constable (such as, “ Did not M. Bonaparte 
do this or that ? ” — “ Was I not justified ? Tell me.”). 
Of course M. Lenepven and the other two have not a 
word to say : overpowered with shame (like the generals 
in the cotip d'itat) they hang their heads in silence. 
Hugo’s main contention was that, as he had not been 
implicated in the newspaper offence, there was nothing in 
his subsequent protest to justify his expulsion. ” How - 
ever,” says he, “ I haveno wish to stay here ; indeed, were 
it possible, I would leave the island in a quarter of an 
^ CShatloa Hugo in £m Bcmmea de VExiL 
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hour.” And dien we come to the peroration, deliyered 
with dignified emphasis : “ Now, M. le Conndtable, you 
may withdraw. You may go and inform your superior, 
the Lieutenant-Goverijfor, that you have executed your 
commission ; he in tfirn will inform his superior, the 
English Government ; and they will inform their 
superior, M. Bonaparte.” 

Jersey, therefore, had to be left W^hen this con- 
tingency .vas still remote, Hugo had talked loftily of 
seeking a refuge beyond Europe, either in the United 
States or in some South American Republic, but when 
the moment came he resolved on a much more modest 
voyage. On October SI, accompanied by his younger 
son, he embarked on the packet-boat Dispatch for the 
adjoining island of Guernsey, to be followed a few days 
later by the rest of the faimly. After a voyage of an 
hour or so the steamer lay to off St. Peter, where,*' owing 
to the smallness of the harbour in those days, it was 
necessary to land passengers by means of a boat. The 
sea happened to be rough that day, and though the poet 
and his son found no difficulty in jumping into the boat, 
they had brief spell of acute anxiety about the 
portmanteau in which Hugo carried all his MSS. Flung 
down by the sailors, "with no more concern than if it 
was a bale of cotton or a basket of fish,” this precious 
baggage, as it rested for a few moments on the bow of 
the little boat dancing up and down on the waves, 
seemed as likely as not to be engulfed in the waters. 
However, it was soon safely stowed away in the bottom 
of the boat, which in a few strokes reached the landing- 
stage. 



CHAPTER XV 
, 1856-1862 

The Guernsey epoch * Le« ContempkUiona^ Ita charactonstica : 
Hauteville House Some of its contents ■ Madame Drouet in 
Guernsey ■ A literary family La Ligende dea Sticlea Hugo's 
illness : The amnesty of 1869 : Hugo and the “ fraternity of 
men " . The poor children's dmner Arrangements for pub- 
hahmg Lea Mtairahlea * Reception of the work : Remarks on 
Bishop Mynoi and others 

Besides being its last and longest stage, Guernsey 
represents also what may be called the sentimental 
climax of exile The change to a smaller and less 
populous island seems, in a way, to add to the poet’s 
stature : the more solitary the background on which it is 
.placed, the more impressively does the man’s figure loom 
on our imagination We are reminded — c^paring the 
greater with the less— of Prometheus on Ins Caucasian 
crag, or St. John at Patmos, or Napoleon at St. 
Helena. Moreover, the circumstances under which Hugo 
went to Guernsey had been themselves sensational and 
attractive of considerable sympathy ; ^ and this sym- 
pathy was increased by the milder mood which, as time 
went on, supervened upon the first ferocity of exile 
Hitherto the personal quarrel ” had been too much in 
evidence ; henceforth, though never appeased, it was 
relegated to a secondary place. Since by the inscrut- 
able will of Providence ‘*the Crime-Emperor” had 
been granted what was likely to be a long lease of 

^ Opimon in England was by no means unanimous in the matter. 
Meetings of protest against the expulsion from Jersey wore held m 
London, Glasgow, and Nbwcastlo, where Joseph Cowen denounced 
the action of the Government. 
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prosperity, to Providence must be left the dietennina- 
tion of the lease. And so gradually the furious flood 
of individual hatred becomes diverted into various 
smaller streams of a pore benign nature ; and for the 
next fifteen years Hugo,* in his character as a citizen 
of the world, appears less as the scourge of one tyrant 
than as the champion of all struggling causes — ^the 
advocate-general of all discontents in e^'^ry quarter of 
the globe. And one still greater advantage mpst be 
credited to this phase of exile. With the advent of a 
more serene temper and a more lonely life, the poet 
found leisure to revert to his proper work of literature ; 
so that Guernsey — besides the other books that were 
begun or ended there — will always be associated with 
the birth of Hugo’s most ambitious poem and his most 
popular romance 

The first thing to be done was to bring out Les 
Contemplations, which, except for three pieces, had 
been completed before the departure from Jersey. Its 
publication in Paris (May 1856) was made possible by 
its wholly non-political character ; while the considera- 
tion that no book of Hugo’s had been produced in 
France for efeven years added to the interest with which 
the new work was awaited and the alacrity with which 
it was bought. As a specimen of the writer’s lyric 
power and range the two volumes cannot be sur- 
passed, though the diversity of their subjects makes it 
likely that what pleases one reader will offend another. 
Those, for example, to whom the section entitled 
Pauca meae — ^inspired by thoughts of the' poet’s lost 
Leopold! ne — appeals strongly, will hardly take equal 
delight in the Anacreontic odes to “ Mile. Juliette ” and 
other fair ladies which are grouped under the heading 
of L'Ame en flew. And a good many who might 
appreciate the merits of each species separately have 
found some incongruity in the juxtaposition of two such 
different kinds of ‘Move.” However, that is only a 
matter of taste ; and there is no accounting for taste — 
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or ,for the absence of it.^ Certain it is that Les Con- 
iemplaHans — apart from the theme of “ tout conjugue 
le verbe aimer ” — contains a great deal of Hugo’s most 
beautiful verse, together with maijy indications of that 
growing desire for ** the service of man ” which dis- 
tinguishes the writer of Aujourd'hui from him of 
Autrefois. The concluding part — a development of that 
** system of co^ogony ” we have heard about in the 
Letters and the Journal — ^might well have been dis- 
pensed* with. Ce que dit la Bouche d' Ombre, if it does 
not deserve so severe an epithet as “ puerile,” is at any 
rate overburdened with that abstruse mysticism which 
became an increasing defect of the poet’s later style. 
It is neither very new nor very illuminating, this 
elaboration of the theory of metempsychosis ; it is only 
an obscuration of the obscure. 

Another feature of the later Hugo, first conspicuous* 
in Les Contemplations, is the collocation of two 
substantives without any connecting preposition — ^an 
innovation much stranger, of course, to French ears 
i^han to English,^ which must be included among those 
” liberations of language” on which the poet prided 
himself in his triumphant Riponse d un a&e d'accusa- 
tion, where he speaks of having “demolished the 
Bastille of rhymes,” “ made the Muses dance the 'Car- 
magnole,’ ” “ invested the old dictionary with a red 
cap,” and so forth ; claiming, in short, to have been 
“the Danton and the Robespierre of the literary 
Revolution.” In this Riponse, by the way, occur 
several instances of the double substantive — a fact 
which argues strongly against its having been written, 

^ It IB only fair to Bay that the juxtaposition la not very glaxingi 
L*Ame en fUur and Pauca tneae are separated by an intervening section, 
as also by the cardinal distinction between “ Then ” and “ Now." 

* One or two stray examples had occoired before this, t.g. le 
pircUe empereur ; but here they are plentiful ; Vhomme aptetre ; la lerre 
vMton ; les mote monetrea , la bratiehe deattn , la cage e^aure , &o. Ac. 
Later on we shall have the veil-known designation of Fans as le mile 
hmiire. 
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as it professes, in 1884, at which date the usage in 
question is found in none of the poet’s writings^ We 
have seen before now hoW coolly Hugo manipulated 
dates to suit his convenience, and there seems little 
doubt that in this case we should read 1854 instead of 
1884. Nor is this the only instance of ante-dating 
which may be found in Lea Contenvplations, the object 
always being to imply that the writer’s present opinions 
were famed a long while ago. 

The reception of the book was enthusiastic, its sale 
most satisfactory : seldom has a poet found his con- 
templations ’ ’ so profitable. And the money was wanted 
for a special purpose. Realising now that his exile 
might last indefinitely, Hugo had decided to make 
himself a permanent home. It was a question not only 
of comfort but of security. By becoming a resident 
^ and an owner of property in Guernsey, instead of a mere 
lodger, he would be less liable to molestation by the 
French Government. It is true that, after what had 
happened, there was something comical in his seeking 
refuge from persecution by constituting himself a 
subject of Queen Victoria ; at the same time, by doing 
so, he was practically binding himself to be of good 
behaviour. That is how and why Hugo became the 
proprietor of Hauteville House, which he purchased 
(on May 18, 1856) for a sum equivalent to £1000, half 
of which was paid down and the balance by instalments. 
Into this house he moved at the end of 1856 ; but the 
move was only the beginning of a long process of furnish- 
ing and decoration which, being conducted with ideal 
leisureliness, was not complete for quite three years.. 
In all this work the poet found the keenest interest and 
pleasure. Many bits of furniture and ornaments he 
picked up in the island, others he bought in Belgium and 
Holland. Planning and directing all details, he com- 
bined in himself the functions of architect, decorator, 
and workman — designing, carving, painting, with all 
that sBsthetic fancy and that fondness for weird effects 
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which characterised him in art and craft ; so that 
Hauteville House might well be considered as one of 
Hugo’s “ works,” and not the least successful of them. 
Writing to George Sand, just after l^e had taken posses- 
sion, he says : “ I have bought a little crib here with the 
first two editions of Les CofOemplations. When I have 
got it into shape, you must come over and*stay with 
us. I think I shall call it ‘ Liberty Hall.’ ” 

And to Jules Janin, a little later : “ I must tell you 
that I am engaged in — so to speak — constructing a 
house. As I have no longer a country, I want to be 
sure at least of a roof over my head. . . . Curiously 
enough, it is literature which supplies me with the funds 
for this experiment For the said house — ^with its garden 
and all the rest — ^from foundation to roof, will be paid 
for by Lea Contemplations. Some day, when you have 
time to whste for our benefit, you — ^who liked the poems 
so much — ^must come and see what they have pro- 
duced ” 

And that is a visit which every student of Hugo 
inclines to make. Not that there is any need at this 
date to retell, with inventorial precision, the oft-told 
treasures of ”H.H.” (so the letters are commonly 
headed), familiar as these have become through mani- 
fold descriptions, photographs, pictorial postcards, and 
what not ? Grey and commonplace outside, within, a 
fairy palace, the owner of which had — one would say — 
spent his life as an amateur of old oak tapestry and 
china. A few of its contents had, no doubt, been saved 
from the wreck of the Place Royale, but not enough to 
diminish our wonder at the combination of industry, 
good fortune, and good taste which enabled Hugo, 
during the years of his exile, to amass — ^presumably 
at small cost — ^a multitude of curios such as would be 
difiicult to pick up nowadays except on rare occasions 
and at fancy prices. Imagine the expert’s delight at the 
walls and ceiling of the *' Red Drawing-Room ” covered 
with tapestry originally worked for Queen Christina df 
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SwMen, or the screen embroidered by Bfadame de 
Pompadour, or the four gilded statues which came 
from the Pal^e of the Doges, or the ivory-inlaid table 
which was once the property of Charles II. of England. 
Equally precious ai^ the two Chinese vases standing on 
cabinets at either side of the entrance to the Salon Bleu ; 
in the smojung-room the antique Oriental lantern which 
*«hangs from the ceiling ; in the dining-room the china 
stand with three salt-cellars on top, made by a pupil 
of Michael Angelo, and so valuable that it is cemented 
on to the tiles. Even more interesting are those objects 
in which we can see either the poet’s own handiwork or 
evidence of his particular tastes. Among the first may 
be noted the black and white drawmgs on the walls of the 
billiard-room, inscriptions in French or Latin pnmm, 
the engraving of “ Nox, Mors, Lux ” on the woodwork 
of the great four-poster bed in that part o& the Oak 
Gallery (on the second floor) which is called *'The 
Garibddi Room,” because it was set apart for a long- 
expected, though never realised, visit from *the Italian 
patriot. Among signs of the constant bent of Hugo’s 
thoughts, nothing is more characteristic than t&e 
grotesque kittle ivory head — also in the Garibaldi Room 
— one side of which is all life and smiles, the other a 
skeleton ; or the statuette over the dining-room mantel** 
piece of Our Lady and Child, secularised by the j^oet’s 
later fancy into Liberty holding the People, with this 
inscription, ” Lilbertas populum, populus dum sustinet 
orbem ” ; or finally, the famous ” Sdla patrum defunc- 
torum ” — that stately sixteenth-century chair which 
stands, chained off, in the window recess of the dining- 
room, to be occupied at meal-times by the spirits of 
those fondly imagined and dearly loved ancestors whose 
reality was, by Hugo’s pronouncement, accepted as a 
dogma of household faith. And then, above all this — 
above the first floor with its ealons and the second floor 
with its Oak Gallery — aright at the top of the house, the 
Master had made his own sanctum. He was always 
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fond of heights ; the nearer the sky, the more he felt 
himself at home. And so he had built on to the roof an 
addition which he called “ The Look-Out ” — a sort of 
glass studio affording a magnificent view on all sides 
and divided into two compartments, the smaller of 
which — ^hardly more spacious than a ship’s cabin — ^waa 
the poet’s bedroom, wble the larger served as^his study. 
Here, every day, having risen early, he wrote steadily 
for four or five hfturs, as a rule standing at a plain up- 
right desk and clothed in a red dressing-gown. Often 
he paced about engrossed in thought, and his figure 
might thus be seen by passers-by on the road ; whence 
no doubt arose the inveterate Guernsey tradition that 
M. Hugo was in th'i habit, at an early hour every 
morning, of taking his bath on the roof of his house. 

Such was Hugo’s home, such in the mam it still is. 
Some fevfc of its treasures have been removed to the 
Hugo Museum in the Place des Vosges, but otherwise it 
remains as when the poet lived there Unoccupied 
except for occasional visits from one or other of the two 
grandchildren whose property it is, the place is generally 
in charge of a caretaker, and is preserved with scrupulous 
order and cleanliness. , 

Life in Guernsey was even quieter than in the other 
island. As far as the people of the place were con- 
cerned, the Hugos kept mostly to themselves. Nor 
did •they trouble much to conciliate opinion, if it be 
true — as stated — ^that while patronising a local concert 
one evening (in 1857), Hugo, seated in the front row of 
chairs, ostentatiously declined to follow the custom of 
standing up when God save the Queen ” was played 
at the end of the performance, saying it was against 
his pnnciples to recognise crowned heads. Occu- 
pied during the first three years in the arrangement of 
Hauteville House and in his literary work, the poet, 
though his family and friends went and came, had him- 
self no thought of leaving his island, the picturesque 
grandeur of which appealed to him more than the softer 
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prettiness of Jersey. ^Lork^f^, he had gathered 
round him all that was necessa^ to his life. We hear 
little of Juliette during the Jersey period, when her 
visits were only occasional, lipit now she was per- 
manently establis&ed in a little house which Hugo 
bought and furnished for her, close to his own. Every 
one understood and accepted the position ; no one talked 
about it . Its explanation may be f ouiyi in the “ superior 
man ” tneory so engagingly announced by Alfred Asse- 
line, who was equally a friend of Hugo and of his wife. 

Superior men,” he writes (in Victor Hugo Intime), 
” have the privilege of imposing on the world and on 
society a friend — the friend (Vamte) who is indispensable 
to them ” Or, as Chateaubnand had said of a famous 
liaison : ”11 faut tenir bon pour que les ilUgitimit6s 
deviennent des l^gitimit^.” And so ” Madame Drouet ' ' 
— as she was now always called — became an admitted 
annexe of Hauteville House. Hugo visited her with a 
certain formality ; the young Hugos treated her as a 
relative and were often in and out of her^ouse; and 
she behaved, by all accounts, with commendable tact, 
recognising that the poet’s wife and family had the 
first daim^on him, and herself accepting a subordinate 
position. 

Thus everything seemed ordered for the best, and 
the wheels went round with the least possible amount 
of friction. In accordance with Hugo’s maxim, ” I*eu 
de travail ennuie, beaucoup de travail amuse,” work, 
and plenty of it, was the order of the day with 
every inmate of Hauteville House. “ If only our exile 
lasts long enough,” wrote Fran 9 ois- Victor, ” we shells 
between us, necessitate the addition of a new wing to 
the Biblioth&que Nationale.” While the elder son was 
writing novels [La Bohhne dorie, VOiseau bleu, &c.), 
the younger was engrossed in his great task of translat- 
ing Shakesj^are, in the course of which he paid a 
visit, accompanied by Asseline, to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mme. Hugo, for her part, was still busy writing Hugo 
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raunti from her husbra^^ nil>tes or dictation ; and the 
Master himself, up in hn Look-Out/’ divided his time 
betweeMhe completion of Les Misirables and a new work 
of poetry which he intended at first to call Petiteg 
Epopies. This title was subordinated eventually to 
the grander and more comprehensive La Ugende des 
SQcles, which was itself an emendation of La Ligende 
Humaine — a suggestion abandoned because of its 
similarity to Balzac’s Comidie Humaine. And doubtless 
the larger name was the more convenient ; for though 
in this collection there are several “ miniature epics 
proper — and these the best parts of the book — {Ratbert, 
Eviradnus, Le Petit Roi de Galice, AymerilhU Ac.)-, it 
was by no means the poet’s idea to limit himself to that ' 
gentle shi^dow of history which is called legend. He 
could not forget that he was a preacher and a prophet 
as well as%, poet, and that his business was, as he says ' 
in the Preface, to deal with the Absolute and the 
Infinite ” as well as with the Relative and the Limited ” 
— ^with the 'present and future no less than with the 
past 

All these big words meant a very vague and 
indefinite plan, capricious, full of gaps, qait« different 
from the ship-shape orderliness which had hitherto 
marked Hugo’s work But there was about it a com- 
pensating freedom with which no lover of poetry 
need quarrel Those who can remember the appear- 
ance (September 1859) of the first series of La Ligende 
des Siicles, have told us with what a thrill of eager 
anticipation they opened it — to be surprised, perhaps, 
but not disappointed. For finding themselves in face of 
what was, regarded as a scheme, mysterious, intangible, 
beyond the range of criticism if not of comprehension, 
they naturally tended towards appreciation of the parts 
separately without worrying about the connection of 
these with the whole ; and so they were ableto recognise 
all the power and charm of inspirations derived from 
such various sources as the Bible (La Conscience, Premiire 
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Rencontre du Christ avec le Tombeau, &c.)* noifthem 
antiquity (Le Parricide), the pagan Renaissance (Le 
Satyre), the humble life of every day (Les Pauvres 
Gens) I 

Before La Ligende des Siecles was published, the 
family at Hauteville House had for some time been 
oppressed by a new and serious anxiety. Hitherto 
Hugo had been the most robust of men ; except for the 
weakness of the eyes, referred to at an earlier (}ate, there 
IS no record of his ever having suffered from illness of 
any sort. But in the course of 1858 he developed a 
mdady of the throat grave enough eventually to involve 
a journey to London in order to consult a French 
doctor there There had been a trifling operation, 
but this was followed by a long slow period of con- 
valescence, during which the patient, debarred from his 
usual amount of food and exercise, was far below him- 
self alike in health and in spirits Sometimes he even 
felt that he would never be well again. “.I still have 
a certain amount of discomfort in the throat,” he writes 
to Paul Meunce in February 1861 ; ” change of airrl 
am told, IS what will do me most good. . . 1 pray God 

that He v^ll allow me to finish what I have begun.” 

Happily, in time, there was a full recovery ; but one 
effect of the illness was to modify Hugo’s intention of 
remaining fixed in Guernsey. On medical advice, ^d 
at first reluctantly, he went for a change to Brussels 
(where all trace of ill-feeling had long since disappeared) ; 
soon the habit grew upon him, and during the last ten 
years of his exile he made a practice of spending three 
or four months of each summer away from Guernsey — 
on the Rhine, in Belgium, or in Holland. At the time 
when he first adopted this manner of life he might, had 
he so chosen, have returned to his native country. In 
1859 Louis Napoleon celebrated his victories of Ikfagenta 
and Solferil^o by proclaiming a general amnesty for all 
political offenders . Hugo’s reply was a scornful defiance : 
“ No one will suppose that 1 personally can take any 
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notice of the thing called an * amnesty.’ In the present 
condition of France, protest — absolute, inflexible^ 
eternal protest — ^that is my duty True to the engage- 
ment 1 have made with my conscience, I shall share to 
the end the exile of .Liberty. When Liberty returns, 
I shall return I ” 

The regret which Hugo felt at having to forego his re- 
turn was probably balanced by his satisfactfon at being 
able to strike so* fine an attitude.^ A good deal of un- 
necessary speculation has been wasted over his motives : 
in truth, after all he had said and written against 
Napoleon III. — especially after the final words of I^es 
Chdtiments — it was impossible for any man of ordinary 
self-esteem to act otherwise And Hugo was a man of 
more than ordinary self-esteem, exasperated by the good- 
natured*tolerance with which his enemy had endured his 
diatribes Not for a moment could he think of eating 
humble pie by accepting an amnesty which (in a letter 
to George Sand) he speaks of as the crowning insolence 
of ce maUteureux So he remained where he 

,was, no longer technically an outlaw ('proscrii), but a 
voluntary exile for the sake of conscience, self-respect, 
self-esteem — ^which you will. 

The position was one by which his inflCience gained 
rather than lost ; for no one could accuse him of not being 
sincere and disinterested In his capacity as mentor to 
Hie world he became now a more active force in public 
affairs than at any former period of his career. Already, 
in 1856, in reply to an appeal from Mazzini for a word ” 
which might counteract monarchic tendencies in Italy, 
he had addressed to the Italians a great many words, 
the substance of which was to urge them to Agitate I 
Agitate ! No sleqi, no apathy, no truce ! ” In June 

^ We cannot doubt that the regret was very real, even though 
Hugo may have tried aometimea to ihaguiae it by an aaaumed 
indifference ; aa when, talking to a friend in Bnutola, ho is reported 
to have said : “ I have no need of Paris After all', what is Paris ? It 
is the Rue de Rivoli, and I detest the Rue de Rivoli.” 
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I860 he went by special invitation to Jersey- 
bygones were now bygones — ^to address a large m^inlg 
on behalf of a subscription for Garibaldi, and he raded 
his speech with a warning to all tyrants that it was vain 
for them to try and “ check a world which God had 
hurled into the liglit.’* A year later he assured the 
Italian Reform Committee that the day was at hand 
when frontiers will disappear and wars will cease in the 
fraternity of men : that great day when there shall be one 
country only-^la patrie humaine. ” In 1 862 the Qenevan 
Republic, revising its Constitution, sought his advice, 
and, much to his satisfaction, abolished capital punish- 
ment. Less successfully his voice was raised in 
imploring the Russian soldiers not to fight against 
their brothers, the Poles ; while to Ganbaldi, who wrote 
to him from Caprera (1863) saying that he needed a 
million muskets for Italy, his reply — enclosings a sub- 
scription — was : “ You need a million arms, a million 
hearts, a million souls. You need the great uprising of 
the nations — it will come I ” 

Nor were Hugo’s interests confined to Europe alone. 
He condemned as brigandage the joint intervention of ' 
France and England in China and the burning of the 
Summer Paloce To the Mexicans he counselled re- 
sistance against the interference of Napoleon. To the 
United States he appealed against the execution of 
John Brown, and great was his sorrow at the failure 
of this appeal. He noticed that the “murder” of 
John Brown took place on December 2 — an ill- 
omened day ; but the bitterness of it was that a 
“ Republic has done this thing. From kings crimes are 
to be expected, but the crime of a People is too hard to 
bear.” ' And he foresaw, in common with many 
others, the approaching split between the North and 

^ The memoiy of thu martyr in the cause of humamty was always 
revered by Hugo He made a drawing of John Brown hanging from 
the scaffold, and underneath he wrote the words . “ Pro Chnsto, sicut 
Chnifbusl ” 
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on the question of slavery. On that subject, and 
oii4|ie oppression of black by white in general, his 
feelings were naturally and creditably strong. From 
far Haiti a letter reached him — from a gentleman of 
colour, the editor of a local paper, to whom Hugo’s 
reply was so encouraging — and at the same time so very 
Hugoesque — ^that it must be quoted : “ Your letter 
moves me. You are a noble specimen of bla£k humanity 
so long down-tJPodden. Since there is only one God, 
one Father, we are all brothers. There are on the earth 
neither black men nor white men : there are souls. You 
are one. before God all souls are white ” 

This spirit of world-viade fraternity — genuine enough 
in spite of a manner of expression which often raises a 
smile — received a practical illustration nearer home 
when Hugo started, in 1861, the custom of giving a 
weekly pinner to some of the poorest children of Guern- 
sey. His sincere fondness for the young — ^though, like 
other of his good deeds, tinged by just a little too much 
parade — ^must be always acknowledged to his credit. 
Years before this, in a Parliamentary debate on an 
” Education Bill, he had said finely : We have heard 
in this discussion a great deal about the ‘ rights of the 
parent,’ but there is another thing to be *considered-c- 
* the rights of the child ’ ” And for those simple words 
— ^which have not yet lost their point — we feel that we 
can pardon him many of his rhetorical inanities. Quite 
sensibly he maintained that the physical and moral 
welfare of the young go hand in hand, and that to 
brighten their lives — besides being a duty in itself — ^is 
the surest way to make them into good and useful 
citizens. And so every Thursday a certain number of 
these little ones were invited to Hauteville House, where 
they were given a generous meal, allowed to play in the 
garden, and sent home with presents. On these occasions, 
to emphasise the idea of brotherhood and equality, the 
poet himself and his family waited on their guests. At 
first there were only ten or a dozen, but they soon grew^to 
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three or four times that number ; and the idea — ^more 
novel than now — ^was taken up and put in practice by 
public and private efforts in London and other large 
towns. Hugo’s correspondence shows that he was 
justified in claiming to have set an example. 

And now, to sum up, as it were, all this sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures, came his great tableau of 
suffering humanity. The year 1861 was almost wholly 
occupied in finishing Les Misirables and arranging for 
its production. “ It takes me nearly as loi^ to][fiiblish 
a book as to write one,” the poet once said. But the 
remark would not apply in this case, for Les Misirables 
had been on the stocks since 1846 , and in those fifteen 
years had been considerably affected, in design and 
execution, by the development of its author’s c^inions. 
The work had grown, too, to an uncontemplated 
size, and the fair-copying of it for the printers was a 
task that occupied Mme. Drouet, Mme. Chenay (Hugo’s 
sister-in-law), and another lady for several weeks. In 
May 1861 Hugo finished it at Brussels, and iVent over 
to stay at Mont-Saint-Jean for the purpose of writing 
on the spot^the Waterloo part which was to come in 
Volume III. , At Brussels, also, he entered into treaty 
with the publisher Lacroix, the eventual result of which 
was that the romance was to be produced in ten volumes 
by instalments, and was to appear simultaneously in 
Paris, Brussels, Londpn, Leipzig, Milan, Madrid, Pestlf, 
and Rotterdam. Accordingly the first portion — Fantine 
— was published on April 8 , 1862 , and the concluding 
portion — Jean Valjean—on June 80 . 

One need not dilate on its instant and world- 
wide popularity : with Les Misirables Hugo reached 
the people as he had never reached them before. 
Every one was reading and talking of the book. 
Even in the distant strife of the American Civil War 
the soldiers over their camp-fires were found eagerly 
perusing its pages and discussing its soon familiar 
characters — Bishop Myriel and Jean Valjean, Cosette 
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and Marius, Javert and Gavioche. To a friend in 
Brussels, just after the book was finished, Hugo had 
said : “ Dante made a hell with poetry ; I have tried 
to make one with reality.*’ The same idea is ex- 
pressed in the Preface of Les MiUrables, where also the 
practical object of doing good by calling attention to 
the unfair pressure of laws and custonui is distinctly 
stated. Prin^rily therefore it was a novel with a 
purpose, ^nd as such excited ardent partisanship. 
On tfie one side were those who acclaimed it as the 
“ Gospel of the Poor,” and among these were many 
ministers of religion who wrote to Hugo that they 
would gladly, if permitted, read it from their pulpits ; 
on the other were those who denounced the book as 
subvessive of religion and order, or who — ^like Lamartine 
— deprecated its tendency as ” anti -social.” Such 
aland's would not be shared to-day. We have travelled 
a long way since then, and Hugo’s romance — so far 
as it c^d more than arouse transitory emotions—can 
hardly have been anything but beneficial : by reminding 
comfortable people that there are others, and that the 
official handling of poverty and crime, whether by Church 
or State, leaves a good deal to be desired^ 

And the professedly practical object of the book 
exempts it also from a comparison it could ill endure, as a 
work of ail:, with Notre Dame, Like La Ligende dee 
Sikles, Les Misirahles must be judged in its parts — as a 
senes of moving scenes, many of which exhibit their 
author at his very highest capacity of poetic imagina- 
tion and narrative power, and many of which might be 
removed without interference with the course of the 
story . But the digressions of genius are easily pardoned, 
even though they amount, as in this case, to at least a 
quarter of the whole } In any case the first portion of the 
book is free from this reproach — ^the story of the saintly 

^ It was oalculatod by a oritio that out of thS 2783 pogoa which in 
the original edition ooniposed the last eight Yolumes no fewer thai^* 
966 were taken up with digreBsions, 
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Bishop and of the long crael struggle between good and 
evil in the soul of Jean Valjean ; and to this portion^ a 
special interest belongs . Amazed indeed were the critics^ 
when these two volumes appeared : how could this be 
the work of Victor Htigo^ who for years past had been 
denouncing bishops and priests, and who in Les Chdti- 
merits had accumulated on the whole ecclesiastical 
hierarchy every epithet of abuse and contempt ? They 
were unaware at first that the “ Bishop’s Manuscript ” 
(so it was originally called) had been written before the 
eventful years 1848-1851, and that the author was 
naturally disinclined to waste it. At the same time it 
IS obvious, as M. Bir^ has argued, that Hugo did not 
leave these pages quite in their first form He felt the 
necessity of accommodating more or less his ^arlier 
and later opinions, and for this purpose he retouched " 
— as painters say. The good Bishop, it will be re- 
membered, is by no means orthodox in his opinions ; 
otherwise how could he be so good ? He is, too, so full 
of love for every living thing that he will step out of his 
path to avoid hurting an ant or a snail ; and this amiable 
quality seems naturally connected with the metempsy- 
chical ideas developed by Hugo when he was wnting Les 
Contemplations, and often illustrated in that work. 
And then, of such unexampled tolerance and open- 
mindedness is this Bishop that being present at the 
death-bed of an old Republican — an ex-member of the * 
Convention of 1798, who had voted for the death of 
Marie Antoinette — he listens, with acquiescence, to this 
man’s defence of the Revolutionary Tribunal and the 
Reign of Terror, and ends by falling on his knees to ask a 
dying blessing from the disciple of Marat and Robespierre, 
All this shows Bishop Myriel certainly far re- 
moved from the category of ordinary bishops, and 
probably a long way from the original conception of his 
character. It must be observed, however, that these 
“ retouchings ” — ^the “ secular passport ” (as M. Bir4 
calls them) to a book which in ports seems a super- 
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fluously violent' recantation of once-cherished ideas — 

* are only a matter of conjecture and may easily be 
exaggerated.^ All we can be sure of is that the Hugo 
6f 1862 was much more inclined than he of 1846 to find 
the spirit of Christianity in a character not acceptable 
at all points to its official representatives. The Bishop, 
by the way, had sufficient resemblance to a well-known 
prelate — ^the late Monseigneur de MiolliS, Bishop of 
Digne — ^to elicit a protest from a relative against what 
the author had invented about him. Nor was he the 
only personage for whom models were discovered. It is 
undeniable that Hugo’s own early vicissitudes were partly 
reproduced in those of Marius, while General ' Hugo 
was the prototype of Marius’ father, Baron Pontmercy. 
M Gillenormand represents the Royalist lelatives of the 
poet’s ftiother, and Sister Simplice was a cousin who had 
adopted the religious life. The first idea of Fantine 
Hugo has connected (in Choses Vues) with an incident 
that befell him in the street one day. As to the immortal 
t 3 rpes of iJavert and Gavroche, their origin defies identifi- 
cation, though some of their adventures — and those of 
other characters — ^have been noted as possibly sug- 
gested by bits of Balzac, Eugene Sue, Alexandre Dumas. 
But why linger over these trifling detailf ? Simply to 
postpone the inevitable truism that Les Mislrables is a 
work of genius. 

* ^ In the recently pubhshed “ Garnets ” of Victor Hugo {Lea AnnaUa, 
January 9, 1910) we find this entry referring to the year 1860 . " I have 
spent seven months in bnnging meditation and light to bear on the 
whole work as it presents itself to my zmnd, in order that there may be 
absolute umty between what I wrote twelve years ago and what I am 
about to write to-day,” 
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It was natural that so great a success as Leg Mi^irables 
should receive a public celebration ; hence the Brussels 
banquet of September 16, 1862, organised by the firm of 
Lacroix, and attended by journalists and other men 
of letters from all countries. Hugo, though the guest 
of the evening, presided ; on his right sat the Mayor of 
Brussels, on his left the President of the Chamber. 
The Hugo family were there, including Mme. Drouet, 
between whom and Mme. Hugo an amicable toast was 
interchanged. After various speeches — by Louis Blanc, 
Champfleury, Theodore de Banville, among many« 
others — ^the guest of the evening delivered a great 
oration on the power of the Press, which, in an elabo- 
rately developed image, he described as the sacred 
locomotive of Progress, drawing the human race from 
the long dark tunnel of six thousand years into the 
sunshine of Liberty.” In short, everything went ad- 
mirably ; and then Hugo — ^who had previously been stay- 
ing at The Hague — ^returned to his “ rock.” He had 
good reason to be pleased with the year 1862, for his 
health was now restored, and his glory and his means 
augmented. There is a distinct note of satisfaction la 
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a letter written about this time^o a friend who had 
evidently asked for particulars of his Guernsey life. 

“ 1 am living here with my wife and family in a house 
which 1 have bought and which makes me inviolable : 
no fourth exile can overtake here. ... I have 
around me dogs, birds, flowers ; next year 1 hope to get 
a horse and trap. My fortune, almost destroyed by the 
coup d'itaJt, has been somewhat repaired by Les Misi~ 
rabies. 1 rise early, and go to bed early . 1 work all day, 
and taking a walk along the seashore I find, for the 
purpose of writing, a sort of natural fauteuil in the rock 
at a delightful spot called Firmain Bay. I do not read 
the 740 articles attacking me that have appeared in the 
last few months (my publishers have counted them) 
in the Catholic newspapers of Belgium, Italy, Austria, 
and SpAn. I am very fond of the honest hard- 
working folk around me, and I believe that they are 
rather fond of me. I do not smoke ; I eat roast beef 
like an Englishman and drink beer like a German. 
Yet all Mils does not prevent La EspafUi — a clerical 
paper of Madrid — from declaring that Victor Hugo 
does not exist and that the real author of Les Misirables 
is one called Satan.” 

It will be noticed that the writer of this letter refers 
to the improvement of his financial position. That was 
not the least important result of Hugo’s widely circulated 
novel. Embarrassed he had undoubtedly l^en in the 
early years of his exile, but things had begun to mend 
with Lea Contemplations, and now with Les Misirables 
a period of affluence was reached. During the rest of 
his life the money was always rolling in : prudently 
invested — ^in British, Belgian, or Dutch securities — ^it 
produced a reliable income, and Hugo, thus situated, 
was able to do more for other people than hitherto. 
On this delicate subject it may be said at once that 
“ avarice ” and ‘‘ meanness,” which his enemies have 
imputed to him, are expressions rather too harsh to be 
justified in face of the evidence supplied by his letters 
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and diaries. Instances no doubt, be quoted of his 
refusing or evading requests for help ; but it must be 
remembered that a man who had proclaimed so widely 
his philanthropic spirit was bound to receive many 
more appeals than he could possibly respond to. What 
can justly be said is that Hugo exercised a shrewd 
and discriminating chanty, that he minutely noted all 
such disbursements, and that he preferred to distribute 
his benefactions in a variety of smalf and sometimes 
fanciful ways rather than in substantial sifms for 
obvious objects The question, of course, is entirely 
relative to resources, and of these we can never be 
quite sure. For the poet, exaggerating in most things, 
always tended to minimise his income. There was no 
reason why he should make any statements at all on 
the subject : most people would ignore as a mere im- 
pertinence remarks or speculations about the amount of 
their earnings. Not so Hugo, who occasionally feels 
the need of explaining,^ and in explaining — after his 
fashion — ^misrepresents. It is pretty safe to*conclude 
that he never penalised himself by his charities, that 
he never — so to say — ^under-estimated the value of a 
sixpence or forgot the sound principle that six separate 
pennies to sit separate persons are more effective (in 
both senses) than a sixpence which goes bang on one 
« 

^ In a letter of 1868 (to a newspaper called Le Phare de la Ltare^ 
Hugo, indignant at some overstatement of bis income, gives the 
following details ; “ 1 have (1) from shores in the Banque Hationi^ of 
Belgium, 36,000 francs; (2) from British CJonsols, 12,600 fr^cs; 
(3) from my salary as a Member of the Institute, 1000 fianos ; total, 
48,600 fronos. Out of this I pay by family arrangements 29,600 
francs, and I give eveiy year in ohantieB 7000 francs. Unis my 
present income is 12,000 francs.'* In spite of its display of frankness, 
this letter tells us very httle. To begin with, it applies only to money 
already mvested at the time, without taU^ a^pount of what was 
oonstutly coming in and available either for use or for furt&er invest- 
ment.' And then, what are “ family urangements ”7 Bo they 
include all household expenses 7 And what are ** chanties "7 Bo 
they cover sabsoriptions for any public purpose 7 If so, Hngo— other 
expenses paid— would have £600 a year of pocket-money. 
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person. Munificent or open-handed he can hardly be 
called ; but, as he satisfied his own conscience, we may 
freely admit that in one way or another he did a 
creditable amount of giving, and also that he increased 
the moral value of his gifts by thb personal attention 
he bestowed on individual cases. 

This conclusion may be fortified by soixje evidence. 
Political exiles, ^ of whatever nationality, Hugo was 
always disposed to help. There were only a few of 
these intvuernsey itself, and their number was naturally 
reduced as time went on : some had died, the majority 
took advantage of the amnesty of 1859 But during 
the early years of the exile we hear a good deal < about 
the ** Caisse des Presents, ” a fund for the relief of 
indigent refugees which Hugo promoted and managed. 
Besides this, his house and table were open to sundry 
unfortukiates whom he supported or assisted Typical 
of these was the often-mentioned Hennat de Kesler,^ 
an ex-journalist who, since the coup d'Hat, had earned 
a precarious living by teaching languages. Kesler 
•lodged elsewhere, but his place was always laid, 
and gen«*Ta]ly filled, at Hugo’s board — a hospitality 
which he repaid by boundless admiratmn for the 
great man and all his works. Of him it is recorded 
that one day, discussing with Hugo a point in Les 
MisirabUs, in the heat of his enthusiasm he exclaimed : 
“Why, Victor Hugo, you do not understand that 
book 1 ” 

Nor must we omit from the Guernsey life the poet’s 
pleasant relations with his humble neighbours Besides 
the Poor Children’s Dinner, which grew to be the most 
extensive of Hugo’s chanties, Hauteville House soon 
became the centre of various Itcts of benevolence. 
Perhaps it is a b^jpiar which Mme. Hugo has got up in 
order to found a erkehe, and to which her husband 
contributes his books or autographs ; or else the 

^ Ktdfir dud m Guenuey m 1870. Hugo paid the expeoMB of hia 
tUneBB and of his funeral and bought the grave m vhuh he waa interred, 

B 
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question 4s of food, coals, or medicine for poor and 
ailing people. On such matters the Diary contains 
frequent entries. We find very precise instructij^ns to 
Marie, the cook, <fn dealing with applications for mief, 
as thus ; “ Br^ is to be given to all who ask for it, 
but not money— without first consultin^mA (Money 
is easily transformed into ginj All requests for work 
are to be at once referred to me, and^ employment is to 
be given by preference to old peoffie, wherever possible : 
no distinction to be made between Cathblics and 
Protestants. . . . Soup and meat every week to the old 
fellow who describes himself as a Catholic when he is 
calling on Abb4 Lemenant, and as a Republican Vhen 
he comes here. He is eighty years of age.i. . . Cod liver 
oil to be bought for any children who need^it, in the 
doctor’s certificate.” And so on — details which re- 
present transactions equally agreeable no doubt to giver 
and recipient.^ For Hugo, as we have before suggested, 
was not unconscious of his merits ; in further proof of 
which see this entry (January 1, 1866) : “ To-day I put 
on my overcoat which has been turned. *Why,’ 
people asked me, * do you wear out your old clothes 
in this way ? ’ * Because,’ 1 replied, ' I prefer to give 
to the poor the money that my new clothes would 
cost.’ ” 

Yet while for these reasons the master of Hauteville 
House was deservedly popular, his presence in the islknd 
was always something of a mystery to the simpler 
inhabitants. Vaguely they imagined him to be a com- 
petitor for the French throne who was being kept out 

of his rights by Napoleon. In the event of war brtween 

* 

1 Equal method and partioularity oharaotenae Hugo’s benefaotiona 
outside the island. To Mourioe he vritea that he deaires 16 frauoa a 
month to be paid to an old'Voman whom he^tememben aa a dnsser 
at one of the theatiea. Or, again, a aergeant m a fcgimfl<4|quarteted 
at Beaapfon (Hugo’s native town) had lost 200 francs which belonged 
to his company ; if he could not replace this sum he would be ceshfeiri. 
Hugo sends it to him, after first ascertaining from hu captain that ha 
was a manlDf good character. 
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France and England they felt sure that one of the first 
operations would be a French invasion of Guernsey for 
the purpose of seizing Victor Hugo: if so, well — ^let 
them come 1 Opipions on this pqjnt : are crystallised 
in the reiii|pr|)is of Blick the barber, whose services the 
poet employed daily. ** I suppose, sir,’* said Blick 
in a confidential whisper, “that when' you are 
on the throne you 'Will be shaved twice a day.” 
“ No, Blick,” replied Hugo, “ I shall never be on 
the throne, and I shall never be shaved twice a 
day.” 

Aipong the islanders no class interested the poet so 
much as the s^faring men — those “ toilers of the deep ” 
to whom he will presently devote a great romapce. 
But, before that, one or two other books have to be 
mentionep. First, «the notorious Victor 'Hugo raconii 
par un timomde sa vie, which (produced in the way we 
have described and published in 1868) has been so often 
referred to ‘in the story of Hugo’s early life — ^it only 
extends to 1848 — ^that nothing further remains to be 
^aid about it. Yes, one thing. To give the book to the 
world under that name was a considerable fraud ; for, 
though all Hugo’s friends and many others^ knew .who 
had written it and how it had been written, the general 
public accepted this pseudo-biography in good faith as 
the^record of an independent witness, and continued so 
to accept it — ^probably until it was included by Hugo in 
the definitive edition of his works. That was always its 
proper place, just as its proper title would have been 
“ Victor Hugo described by himself ” — described, that 
is, as he desired id appear to the world. For many 
years now— ever since M. Bird’s first Hugo book — ^the 
true character of Victor Hugo rqconU has been recog- 
nised : it^igtains, however, a certain interest as a store- 
house of more or less wilful inaccuracies. As to Mme. 
BugOf whose part in the work was only that of an 
amanuensis, we can but admire the loyalty with which 
she lent herself to recording what (in a rather touching 
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letter to Emile de Giiaidin^) she calls “ the facts of my 
husband’s great and sorely tried life.” Few husbands, 
we imagine — even in domestic conditions less delicate 
than those of Victor Hugo — ^would find in their wives 
such unquestioning helpers of their fame. 

The next of Hugo’s books was also, in a way, a family 
affair : at any rate it was primarily designed as a 
send-off to his son’s translation of Shakespeare’s works, 
the ccmpletion of which was to appear during 1864 — 
the three-hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 
In the celebration of that year Hugo took much interest, 
though he considered that the raising of funds by public 
subscnption was a feeble and inadequate method : the 
proper thing, he says, would have been the passing of 
an Act by the British Parliament. But h^ subscribed 
himself (£5) and he also accepted with pleasure the 
presidency of a French committee formed fo organise 
a Shakepeare banquet in Paris — a complimentary 
position, of course, for he could not have .been present 
in person. In fact, the banquet did not take place, 
being prohibited by the French Government as likely 
to prove an occasion for manifestations. Ter return, 
however, f:o the book — William Shakespeare, by Victor 
Hugo, in spite of its pronusmg title, has no value for 
students of the English poet. If any one has the 
curiosity to open it he will find a little — a very little — 
about Shakesppare, and a great deal about Genius in 
general and its fourteen embodiments whose names are 
Homer, Job, ^chylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucretius, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, St. Paul, St. John, Dante, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare. If this list seems somewhat ^ 
arbitrary, an examination of the book will soon reveal 
the principle of selection. Do we wonder, for example, 

^ It IB ounewB that in this same letter Mme. Hugo asks Ouardin 
lor a loan of 600 francs on the Beounty of the book (not yet completed). 
She wanted the money at emoe, she explains, m order to 0ve her 
daughter Adtle a ohan^ by taking her on a visit to England. Were 
Hugo's ohantieB, we wonder, so absorbent that he could not prodnoo 
{80 for his wife T 
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at finding Juvenal included — a talented 'vrriter certainly, 
but hardly entitled to a one-fourteenth share of the 
World’s genius ? But it must be remembered not only 
that Juvenal wrote the Satires, but — ^which is more 
importan); — that Victor Hugo wroi^ Les Chdtiments. 
Ezekiel, again, is ‘‘the demagogue of the Bible,” the 
“ prophet of Progress,” and the inference is obvious. As 
to St. Paul, he owes his position not to hiS theology 
but to the fact Chat he journeyed on the road to 
Damascu»— a parallel which has been explained before. 
And so with the rest Every one of these fourteen 
“ giants of the human intellect ” will be found to be 
by implication in some way or other a forerunner of the 
particular genius of the nineteenth century. After all, 
what was/nore reasonable than that Victor Hugo, know- 
ing his owA genius, should also discover his affinities with 
the greatamen of the past ? And as he could hardly 
say so directly or entitle his book “ On Genius, with some 
remarks by its present possessor,” he might just as well 
Call it William Shakespeare as anything else. Besides, 
IS not greedy In one of his letters about this time 
we find : ** Art is not perfectible : that is its greatness 
and its eternity You cannot surpass genius, but you 
may equal it : there is room for all ” * 

The substance of William Shakespeare was, in brief, 
that ” Genius is an entity like Nature and must be 
accepted as it stands : it is open to admiration, but it is 
above criticism.” From which statement we can easily 
frame the simple and flawless syllogism which expressed 
fiugo’s attitude towards all who differed from him. 
But the public, it seems, was not much attracted by 
those theorisings : at any rate the book fell very flat 
Fortunately the poet was at hand to replace the 
philosopher, and close on the Shakespeare work followed 
Chansons des Rues et des Boss (1865) — a collection in the 
author’s early and less didactic style, a recrudescence of 
youth and of the days when love was young and frisky, 
ui outbreak of skittishness which to some people seemed 
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indecorous in an elderly gentlemen of sixty-three. But 
Hugo was nothing if not vital. Some politics of course 
there must be, for the poet by this time could no6 
mention even a petticoat without dragging in a dis- 
paragement of moijiarchy or manufacturing a date to' 
show that he had been at heart a Republican from 
his cradle. And then, there is rather too much 
^of it all 'For these are not the traditional species 
of chanson — terse, lively, varied the chanson of 
B^ranger ; but lengthy pieces, cast in an eternal series 
of quatrains, which after two or three hundred pages 
tend to monotony 

If their reception was only lukewarm the reason no 
doubt was, partly, because what people expected and 
wanted just now from the author of Les Mtsirahles was 
another romance. They had not long to wait. In the 
following year (1866) Les TravaiUeurs de la Mer was 
published As splendid a theme as could be imagined 
is this of the strong simple sailor who, for the love of a 
maiden, undertakes a giant struggle with thedury of the 
waves and the monsters of the deep, victorious at last 
only to fkid all his toil in vain and to die blessing the* 
woman who has injured him. Fiction presents no finer 
or more pathetic figure than that of Gilliatt. And 
indeed it needs all our interest in the fortunes of this 
man to carry us over the mountainous digressions and 
technicalities which overlay the story. Display „of 
erudition was always one of Hugo’s foibles, even as far 
back as the time of Notre Dame ; and here it reaches 
a climax What with its account of the animal and* 
vegetable life of the sea, with its details of carpentry, of 
engineering, of navigation — the book positively bulges 
^ith omniscience. The description of a storm, magnifi- ^ 
cent though it be, hardly requires eighty pages : the 
manoeuvres by which Gilliatt effects the salvage of the 
Durande^s engines form nothing less than a treatise on 
mechanics. We feel pretty sure that the Guernsey 
sailor men could not have supplied so much knowledge. 
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and that technical dictionaries must have been as 
essential for writing the book as they are for reading it. 
There are some, of course, to whom all this plethoric 
information seems an admirable tour de force, and who 
'hold — as Hugo himself would have said — ^that the 
prodigalitjy of Genius must be accepted like the pro- 
digality of Nature ; but for most of us the story, 
shortened by half and simplified where«it is most, 
elaborate, would 4iave been more impressive and might" 
easily, in that guise, have been reckoned as Hugo’s 
masterpiece. Even as it is Lea Travailleura de la Mer is 
a great book, and it met with a deserved success. 

** Four thousand copies ” (wrote Paul Meurice from 
Paris) “have been sold herein two days.” Before its 
publication Hugo had been besieged with offers from 
newspapers for the right to publish it first en feuilleton. 
The Ga^lois bid half a million francs (£20,000), others 
might have gone even better Against all such tempting 
proposals Hugo stood firm : he did not wish to have 
the bloom taken of! his story by the daily instalment 
system. His attitude on this point is intelligible and 
‘ commendable, and he consistently adhered to it.^ 

But literature now gives place to public affairs 
Following the sensation of the short ^nd decisive 
“ Sadowa ” war of 1866, the attention of Europe was 
turned towards Pans and the great Exhibition to be 
held there in 1867. Among the various preparations 
for this event was the idea of a glorified “ Pans guide- 
book,” the parts of which were to be contributed by 
distinguished authors, and the introduction to which 
was to be wntten by Victor Hugo. Nothing loth he 
undertook this work and used the occasion to indulge 
more markedly than before in that unmeasured lauda- 
tion of the ville lumihe which became one of the 
» 

^ He did not object to his novels appeanng m papers after their 
appearance in book form — a very different thing. In this way Lm 
T fawaUeura de la Mer w.m pubiished in the Soled, and later on V Homme 
gui rti in the Ifoppef. 
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chief factors in the popularity of his later years. 
Dithyrambic would be a mild word to apply 4;o those 
prefatory pages with all their gush about the “ supre- 
macy of Paris/’ the “functions of Paris,” &c. It is 
Chauvinism grafted fin to humanitarianism, for we are 
still to have the famous “ United States of Europe,” but 
France is to be their centre, and France means Paris. 
And so Hugo begs his country to “ resign herself to a 
greatness she cannot avoid,” and to “ accept the 
predestined expansion by which she becomes the 
World.” Nay, she will “no longer be France but 
Humanity, no longer a Nation but Ubiquity I ” With 
all this amazing stuff are mingled some singularly un- 
fortunate predictions of the future. Frenchmen and 
Germans will, we are assured, be one nation marching 
hand in hand in the path of peace and progresf As to 
war, it IS a thing of the past ; it is not only dead, but 
buried. Doubtless among the distinguished visitcQrs 
from every country of Europe who were present at the 
Exhibition some must have held these glowinjf pages in 
their hands. Did Bismarck, perchance — ^it is Sf. Bir4 
who makes the suggestion— cast his eye upon them ? 
If so, how he must have chuckled — ^the gnm Chancellor 
who had jusl^laid his heavy heel on Austria, and who 
was soon to lay it more heavily still on France I 

In another way the Paris Exhibition brought the 
exile into touch with his country. In this year hhi 
drama was readmitted to the stage, and Hemani was 
revived at the Fran 9 ais, where it had not been seen for 
eighteen years. According to Hugo and those who 
accept his words as gospel, this concession was practi- 
cally extorted from the Government by the demands of 
the numerous strangers from all parts of France and 
abroad who were thronging Paris in 1867. The visitors 
were keen theatre-goers and loud was their disappoint- 
ment to find they could see no play by the great poet of 
the century. “ What ! ” they exclaimed in disgust, as 
they inspected the bills of the different theatres, “ no 
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Victor ifugo ! *’ In reality, it is probable that the per- 
mission givCh to the Th4&tre Francis was mainly an 
*act of spontaneous good-nature on the part of Louis 
Napoleon, always tolerant and ready* so far as the other 
party would allow him, to forget th^ “ personal quarrel." 
So Hemani was performed* seventy-one times in all 
between June and December* and its author profited 
to the extent of £2000 or more in fees. Moreover the 
second State theatre* the Od^on* was about to revive 
Ryy Bias, rehearsals of which were going on when they 
were stopped by an unexpected incident. Of recent 
years the “ Voice from Guernsey " had not found 
occasion to deliver itself in direct abuse of French 
policy : its utterances had been confined to more or less 
neutral subjects. It had been raised in sympathy with 
the Crel!hn revolt against Turkish misrule ; it had 
implored — though ineffectively — ^the victorious Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic to spare the luckless 
Maximilian : it had recommended as a public duty 
subscription to the memorial of Voltaire* ‘‘ whom the 
priests may well call Lucifer* since he was the morning 
star of the Great Revolution " : it had intervened (1867) 
on behalf of Fenian leaders condemned to death. 
Concerning which* here is a useful extract from Hugo’s 
Diary : May 27. " Received a letter from Dublin ; 

wives and daughters of Fenians beg me to intercede 
for their lives." May 28. " I have written a declara- 
tion for Ireland." June 8. “ My letter has appeared 

in the English* French* and Belgian newspapers. The 
pardon of the condemned men is granted." Never 
surely was the immediate sequence of cause and effect 
more beautifully illustrated. 

But now the voice was destined to clash once more 
with the conduct of French affairs. Ill satisfied with 
the turn of events, Ganbaldi had broken out from 
.Caprera and, after a slight success* had been badly 
beaten (November 8) at Mentana by the Papal troops 
assisted by a French contingent. This was too much 
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for Hugo. Straightway he took his pen and lashed in 
scathing verse with all his old vehemence that ** sinister 
old man ” the Pope, and his treacherous accomplice 
Louis Bonaparte. The publication of the poem Men- 
tana decided the In^erial Government to cancel its 
permission for the production of Buy Bias, and a brief 
note from Chilly, the director of the Od4on, informed the 
poet that his«play had been prohibited Hugo’s reply 
took this form : “ To M. Louis Bonaparte, the Tuileries. 
Sir, — I have to acknowledge to you the receipt of the 
letter sighed * Chilly.’ — ^Victor Hugo ” 

But though Buy Bias was not produced, Hemani still 
went on for a while at the Frangais, and was also 
being given in different provincial towns by a touring 
company, and so provided the occasion of an event unique 
in the annals of Guernsey. The provincial company, 
having finished a satisfactory season in France, be- 
thought itself of paying a compliment to the distin- 
guished author by visiting his island and giving a 
special performance in his honour. The offer was 
accepted, and on January 81, 1868, Hemani was played 
before a select audience containing several leading 
people of the place. As the company only numbered 
seven, and as Jthere are twenty-five parts in Hemani, a 
good deal of duplication and suppression was necessary. 
Moreover the Guernsey theatre, seldom used, had none 
of the ordinary scenery and appliances Goodwill^ 
however, made up for all deficiencies, and the meagre 
surroundings only served to remind Hugo pleasantly 
of similar conditions which had once attended the 
productions of his great predecessors — Shakespeare and 
bare boards, Thespis and a waggon. At the end of the 
play. Mile. Othon — ^the Dona Sol— came forward with a 
wreath of laurels which she handed to the poet, who 
had watched the performance from a box screened by 
a curtain. Hugo accepted the graceful attention and 
instinctively — ^we have heard, though it may be a libel — 
placed the wreath upon his head. Then rose up a well- 
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' meaning Englishman, who in loud voice called for 
“ Three cheers for Mister Victor Hugo ! *’ So the 
proceedings ended. 

To these last years of exile belongs also a certain 
amount of domestic history. The annual summer 
absence from Guernsey of three ^or four months was 
good for the poet’s health and spirits : his travels in 
Belgium or Luxemburg or on the Rhin^ — ^whether he 
was visiting new scenes or revisiting familiar ones — 
were enjoyed with all the keenness of youth. He had 
no liking for an itinerary mapped out in advance, but 
went from place to place as the fancy took him, 
accompanied by Mme. Drouet and generally by one or 
both of his sons, the party being often joined by Paul 
Meurice or other Paris friends. It seems that Hugo’s 
fame as the author of Les Misirahles made him the object 
of perpetual attention, and that all his efforts to avoid 
notice Djbtravelhng in an assumed name could not save 
him from the penalty of greatness — a penalty which we 
feel suretthat he paid with equanimity. It was, we are 
told, the hope of privacy which took him one year to 
Zeeland, as away from the beaten track of tourists. 
But in vain No sooner was he aboard the ship at 
Amsterdam than the captain with nqich ceremony 
insisted on railing off a space for ** M. Victor Hugo.” 
And it was the same w'hen he reached his destination. In 

^every town or village, at every hotel there was equal 
alacrity and deference. Brussels was always the head- 
quarters from which he started on his tours and to 
which he returned. Here he usually stayed some time, 
and here were first introduced to him countrymen whose 
names were afterwards to become well known — ^Fran90is 
Copp^e, Catulle Mend^s, M. Henn Rochefort, and others. 
At Brussels also he used to rejoinMme. Hugo, who, now 
an invalid, spent most of her time in that town or in 
Paris. Other family changes tended to dimmish the 
party at Hauteville House. It was against Hugo’s 
principles to oppose the union of any man and woman 
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who jfrere attracted to each other. Bat it was with a 
heai^r heart that he saw the departure tb Nova Scotia 
of his dayghter Ad^e married to an Englishnwn ; an 
ill-fated match, for hardly had they reached America 
when the husband died and tife' young widow, over- 
whelmed by the blow, returned to Europe with her 
reason hopelessly and permanently afflicted. Another 
sorrow was tho.death of a Guernsey lady to whom the 
poet’s second son was engaged ; after Which Franyois- 
Victor, unable tb endure the sad associations lof the 
place, left* the island and resided henceforth mostly in 
Paris. Later in the same year (1865) the elder son 
Charles was married at Brussels to Mile. Alice Lehaene, 
a ward of Jules Simon. Hugo and his wife were both 
present at the wedding; and when, early in 1867, a 
little boy — Georges — ^was born, great was the ^grand- 
father’s delight — soon, alas I to be replaced by moyming, 
for within a year the child died. Happily another boy^ 
soon came, also named Georges ; ^ and he and his sister 
Jeanne grew up to be that pair of beloved grandchildren 
on whom the old man in his later years lavished so much 
affection, whom he petted and spoiled, and about whom 
he wrote so prettily in VArt d'Hfe Grand-pkre 

But these various births, marriages, deaths became 
insignificant in comparison with the great loss which 
befell the poet in the summer of 1868. Mme. Hugo, 
we have said, had been for some time ailing. Visitors c 
to Guernsey who saw her in these later years were struck 
by her quietness, her ‘melancholy, her seeming lack of 
interest in ordinary topics. They thought her dull, for 
she spoke but seldom and then only in those common- 
places which make no impression — a woman, one would 
say, to whom the present mattered little, and whose 
thoughts or dreams were always in the past. That may 
well be so. Even under favourable conditions it is 

^ Tho idea of giving to the new infant the name of the one who had 
died will be appieoiated by thoee who remember Hugo's charming 
poem Lt Bevemmt (in Lu CcnkimjMtm), 
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difficult to imagine that the wife of Hiw would have 
been given much chance of shining as^n cowersationalist. 
So long as her husba^ was present, her part^would be 
to do the listening. (*‘ Tu dors, Ad^e ? ” said the great 
man sharply one evening when he had been holding 
forth to a visitor, and his wife with eyes closed and 
hands folded was sitting silent in her chair. “ No, no,” 
she reg^ied, ” how could you think ({iat I should be 
asleep when fou are talking, cher grand ami ? ” 
But, indeed, Mme. Hugo’s circumstances were — ^it is 
obvious — ^not calculated to make her talkative or 
vivacious. Besides her full share of the bereavements 
incidentat to human life, there was always with her the 
one great sorrow. There is no need to go back on that, 
or do more than just recall the well-known page in 
Asseliilb’s book, in which she bids him go on and join 
the others at Mme. Drouet’s, where he will find laughter 
and amiftement, instead of remaining to mope with her. 
We know from other sources — we might indeed know it 
from tfie very nature of woman — ^that, however much 
she had in the lapse of time schooled herself to bear the 
burden of the other’s constant presence, she had never 
ceased to feel its weight . An effaced woman — or rather a 
woman who, for the sake of the home and^f her husband’s 
glory, had effaced herself — she received, as she deserved, 
the sympathy and respect of all who knew her. Long 
since, we gather, Mme. Hugo had lost that active desire 
to live which is one of the chief factors in prolonging 
life : physically, she was suffering from disease of the 
heart, to which a sudden end might at any time be 
expected. It came when she was staying, in August 
1808, at Brussels, having lately come there from Paris. 
Her husband was with her at the time, as well as her 
son Charles and his wife. They had been for the usual 
afternoon drive on August 24, and Mme. Hugo appeared 

' I boRow this anecdote, and one or two otheia hereabouts, ft 
Victor Hugo d Ouenuey, by M. Paul Btapfer, who, as a young 
often saw the poet in the lost three years of his exile, 
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to be then her ordinary state. On th<tfollowing day 
she was seiz^ wi^ a sudden faintness. Clinging to her 
maid, ^ho' was present, she begged her not to go. 
Alarmed, the servant ran out to send some one for the 
doctor, tfien at once rretumed to her mistress, who had 
already ^unk into an unconsciousness from which she 
never rallied, dying early in the morning of the 27th. 
It was arranged, in accordance with her often-expressed 
desire, that she should be buried beside her daughter 
L^opoldine. And so, on the 28th, the coffin was placed 
on the night train for Pans. The poet could not enter 
France, but — attended by M Rochefort and ^ne oe two 
other friends — ^he went with the train as far as the 
Belgian frontier Auguste Vacquerie and Paul Meurice 
travelled on to Paris, where they were met by ot^iers who 
joined them in escorting the body to its resting-place in 
the cemetery of Villequier. Thus was Sbid Hug^o’s las^ 
farewell to her who had shared his fortunes for nigh 
fifty years. Apart from the rest, alone with memory 
and grief, he stood that night with bowed head on the 
platform at Quidvrain ; and the tram drew slowly away 
into the darkness. 
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1868-1871 


Retiifn to Guemsey * A memory of the past : Hugo and 
the English language UHomme qu,\ nt : At the Lausanne 
Congress : Foundation of Le Bappel : Outbreak of war : 
Hugo’s journey from Brussela to Pans : His manifestoes : Beci- 
tftions of Zes ChAixmenta . Hugo during the siege ‘ UAnr^ 
Terrible : In the Bordeaux Assembly : The “ Oanbaldi ” 
mcident : Hugo’s resignation 

With hfb wife's death the chief link between Hugo 
and his early days disappeared Among the many 
''^ndolencds he received some came from people who 
had long since passed out of his ken — ^people who had 
no hking'^for his later opinions and whose existence he, 
for his part, had wellnigh forgotten To all such 
letters the poet replied feelingly and gracefully. But 
— and it may be said without any disparagement tdr 
the sincerity of his grief — ^he was eminently a man of the 
present and the future, occupied mainly with those 
general problems of humanity of which he deemed 
himself the exponent especially authonsed by Provi- 
denpe. After staying for some weeks longer in Brussels 
he returned to Guernsey. He records an interesting 
meeting — another old memory — ^which occurred on the 
passage from Ostend to Dover. Among the travellers 
on the boat was an elderly and distinguished-looking 
man with whom he got into conversation, exchanging 
the usual remarks about the probability of a good 
crossing, &c After a while the stranger said : “ You do 
not recognise me, 1 see ; but I know who you are — 
Victor Hugo ' My name is Joinville.” It was the^ 
Prince de Joinville, the third son of Louis-Philippe, 
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Then the men, both exiles though for very different 
reasons, talked politics. ** I assure you,” said Hugo, 
“ that a Republic is the only solution.” ” But a Re- 
public,” observed the Prince, “ requires many virtues.” 
” Yes, that is where it differs from a Monarchy, which 
requires many vi£es,” was the reply. The Prince 
assented with a smile, and soon afterwards introduced 
the poet to t^e Princess, who remind^ him that he had 
escorted her into the Academy on the day of Sainte- 
Beuve’s admission. At parting they shook hands cor- 
dially. We are poles apart,” said Hugo to his fellow- 
traveller, ” but you are a noble and a valiant soul. 
What a pity it is that you are a Prince ! ” 

So the widower returned to Guernsey, where his 
wife’s sister, Mme. Chenay, who had been living there 
for some time, remained to keep house for him — ^a 
gentle, subdued woman, rather afraid of her, brother- 
in-law. No other members of the family lived thete 
now, and Hauteville House must have been a desolate 
place with all its younger people gone ; yust as its 
master seemed a desolate figure to those who met him 
on his frequent solitary rambles — ^a figure made familiar * 
by one qf his best-known photographs which represent 
him with a grim — ^not to say truculent — expression of 
face, wearing a soft felt hat, with a small bow tie visible 
at the top of a rather untidy vest, and with hands 
thrust deep into the cross-pockets of his trousers. 
(For in this guise, without overcoat or umbrella, Hugo 
used to wander about in all weathers.) Yet there was 
no lack of visitors. Some one was always coming to’ 
see the poet — ^literary men, painters, sculptors, photo- 
graphers. Newspaper ” interviewing ” was then in its 
infancy, but we find in the Diary ( 1866 ) a note which 
tells us that the enterprising Mr. Smalley of the New 
York Tribune called at Hauteville House. “He has 
come to Europe,” says Hugo, “ to see me.” A very ' 
creditable object. But the interview must have been 
a remarkable one, for the entry proceeds ; “He does 
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not speak a word of French, and I not a word of English.*’ 
Concerning this last remark it may strike us as curious 
that a man who had lived all those years on British 
territory sHbuld be so ignorant of our language. Yet this 
was a profession Hugo always ma^e — with a certain 
lordliness and probably a good de^ of exaggeration.^ 
The spirit of it we can detect in a little incident belonging 
to this period, dne day in the train — rn one of his 
journeys to or ffom Brussels — he happened to find 
himself in the company of two English ladies who spoke 
French. In the course of conversation they observed 
that it must be inconvenient for him not to know 
English when he was passing through that country. 
To which the great man’s reply was : “ When England 
wants to talk with me, she will learn my language.” 
“ From thhir astonishment at this answer,” said Hugo 
in relating the story, ** it was evident that they did not 
*'khow who I Ibas ” 

But ignorance of our language, as it is or has been, 
was no baf to a superior knowledge of what it ought to 
, be c to have been : nor yet to very special and original 
views about our history When Hugo was in Brussels 
in 1868 It was observed that he was making researches 
concerning the English aristocracy : henee a rumour 
that the Master was about to write a history of England. 
Happily — ^for the Master’s sake — ^this report was much 
exaggerated But he was, in fact, engaged uj^on that 
curious work of fiction which appeared in 1869 under 
the title of L'Homme qui rit, and which was translated 
Into English as “ By order of the King ” (from its sub- 
title in French). When we find Hugo writing to his 
publisher and objecting to his book being advertised 
as an ” historical romance,” we have hopes for o* 
moment that he intends to suggest a ” weird fantasy ” 
as its proper designation. But not at all. For the 
letter goes on : “ It is a true picture of England painted 

^ Tho only English word he owned to knowing was '* Ghrutmas,*' 
whiob he always pronounced '* Ghristmiis.” 
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by means of invented charaoters.’* ‘‘ Invented ” — 
yes, certainly, there is no lack of invention eithei^Mn 
the characters or in their names (Lord Tom Jim-Jack, 
Goricum, Barkilphedro, &c.); but as to the ‘‘true 
picture of England, ” in Queen Anne’s reign or any oih^ 
— ^well, it is plain that Hugo’s exile had lasted quite long 
enough. By dint of self-absorption and the admiring 
deference of his circle he must have reached a conviction 
that people would accept whatever lie chose to write — 
a pitch of arrogance which seems to border on imbecility. 
UHomme gut rit, with its fundamental absurdity and 
its abnormal digressions, must indeed always be a 
tough morsel for ardent Hugoists to- digest ; and they 
have to fall back on the undeniable truth that it contains 
several fine passages. 

Yes, it was time that Hugo’s exile should end ; and 
the end was drawing near, though he knew ijt not nor 
how it should come to pass. Domestic ‘changes <dSd 
losses in no way impaired his interest in public matters. 
In 1868 he advised the Spanish, after babblla’s flight, 
to make themselves into a Republic. To theUnitec^ 
States — ^where he had admirers who toasted him as the 
“ predestined regenerator of the old world ” — ^he ad- 
dressed a Bather impracticable appeal for their inter- 
vention on behalf of Crete. On September 14 he 
opened a Peace Congress at Lausanne and said : 
“ Republicanism and Socialism are one. My 
Socialism dates from 1828 (?) and embraces the whole 
social probleni — the question of work and wages, the 
inviolability of human life, the replacement of punish- 
ment by education (gratuitous and compulsory), the 
rights of woman as the equal of man, the rights of 
the child — ^in short, the sovereignty of the individual 
which is identical with liberty.” 

The words are quoted because they seem to summarise 
Hugo’s Socialist opinions, which are not very alarming,^ 
though the meaning of the last line — as a definition of 
Socialism— is hard to conjecture. More important. 
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' hawerct, was the poet’s renewed concern in French 
politics. There were many signs, especially since 
the Mexican fiasco, that the Imperial Government was 
losing ground: in Paris, certainly, the Opposition 
grew stronger. And in this movepient Hugo found 
means to take a part by the establishment, in 1869, of 
a Journal edited by his two sons, together with Meurice, 
Vacquerie, and M. Rochefort — ^the staff, •in fact (with 
the exception of t&e last named) of the old Evinmenl, 
Not beingf on the spot Hugo could have no direct share 
in the editing of the Rappel, as the new paper was 
(Called ^ : moreover, he disclaimed — ^as with the Evine- 
ment — ^any influence on its views. Yet there was no 
doubt that this journal, like its predecessor, might 
justly be called his organ, and though not avowedly 
political, il was more than once in trouble for its 
^^rtidep. • ^ 

For the moment, whatever hopes the Opposition 
cherished yere rudely shattered by the result of the 
plebiscite of May 8, 1870, in which the nation was asfed 
»to signify by a simple “ Yes ” or “ No *’ its approval 
or otherwise of the Emperor’s policy. Consulted by 
his friends as to how this appeal should be answered, 
Hugo had had published his emphatac opinion. 
‘‘ Non,'' he wrote ; ** in three letters that word says 
everything.” And he ended thus : If the author of 
thb coup d'itat wants to put any question to the people, 
the only one he is entitled to put is this — ‘ Ought I 
tp quit the Tuileries for the Conciergerie and deliver 
myself up to justice ? ’ ” 

But in spite of this manifesto, in spite of all the efforts 
of the Republicans, an overwhelming majority of votes 
supported the Government. The odds seemed all in 
favour of Louis Napoleon remaining at the Tuileries 

1 The name vaa selected out of many suggestions because it seemed 
to imply several good meanings — e.g. a reminder of the post, a 
rattff round the Republican flag, a recall of M. Bonaparte to hia 
duty, fto. &0. 
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and Victor Hugo in Guernsey. Then came the 
unexpected — ^unexpected, that is, by the poet who, 
not being behind the political scenes, was chiefly absorbed 
during the early summer of 1870 in the first visit to 
Hauteville Houses of his two little grandchildren, 
Georges and Jeanne — ^the former of whom (so the 
Diary tells us) had with a nice sense of relationship 
invented for bis grandfather the name of “ Pa^papa.” 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War (July 15), 
soon followed by news of the first Frenchr reverses, 
made ' the downfall of Napoleon a possibility. On 
August 17 Hugo left Guernsey for Brussels to await 
events, being in constant communication with his 
Paris friends, who, on September 4 — after the 
disaster of Sedan and the abolition of the Empire — 
telegraphed to him, “ Bring children at on^e,” which, 
as prearranged, meant to say “ Come.” 

It was a melancholy home-coming When Liberty 
returns to France, 1 shall return,*’ Hugo^ had said, 
little thinking that — now as in 1814 — “ Liberty ” would 
be brought by the foreign invader. And though it. 
was wjth mixed feelings that he left Brussels on 
September 5, we cannot doubt that sorrow for the 
calamities bf his country outweighed exultation at 
the ruin of his personal enemy. That journey has 
been graphically sketched by M. Jules Claretie, who 
(together with Charles Hugo) accompanied the port. 
He has shown us the exile standing at the Brussels 
booking-office and, in a tone of emotion we can easily 
^ understand, asking for a ticket to Paris ” ; then the 
passing of the frontier ; then the hurried meal in the 
refreshment-room at Tergnier, and the unfinished crust 
which Hugo put in his pocket to commemorate this 
first breaking of bread in his native land. Soon it was 
a more pathetic scene. As the train moved slowly 
through Landrecies, they passed close to a number of 
French troops belonging to Vinoy’s beaten army. 
The sight of these poor fdlows,in the familiar uniform. 
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as they lay» tired out and dejected* by the roadside* 
went straight to the heart of one who was himself a 
soldier’s son. Putting his head out of the window, he 
strove to encourage and console them. “ Vive la 
France 1 *’ he cried. “ Vive la patrie ! You have done 
your best, my brave fellows, it is not your fault : cheer 
up ! ” But they, sullen with the sense of defeat, had 
no heart to respond ; and this excited old man gesticu- 
lating out of the«carriage must have seemed to them 
as one who mocked. It was nearly 10 p.m. when the 
Gare du Nord was reached. Not only were Hugo’s 
private friends gathered in force to meet him, but the 
news of his coming had attracted a considerable crowd 
eager to express anti -Imperial feeling by a noisy welcome 
to the Republican champion. As he stepped on to 
the platform loud cheers were raised ; but it happened 
that sonje coaches containing wounded men had been 
* attached to the train* and* one of the doctors appealing 
on their behalf* the cheering was at once hushed. Out- 
side the station, however, there was no restraining the 
, enthusiasm of the populace, who thronged round the 
poet’s carriage, applauded the spirited words in which he 
appealed to them for unity, and escorted him to Paul 
Meurice’s house in the Avenue Frochot, which was 
to be his home during the siege. * 

In such wise did Victor Hugo enter ” (as the 
ojd chronicles used to put it) “ his good town of Paris ” 
— ^the vilU lumUre over which so dark a cloud had now 
settled. His part during the evil days that followed 
lias been recorded by himself and commented on less 
partially by others. A week or so after his arrival the 
investment was complete and the siege began. In 
vain the poet hurled defiance at the enemy in a mani- 
festo extolling the glory of Paris and warning invaders 
against laying sacrilegious hands on a city compared 
to which the other capitals of Europe were merely 
provincial towns. Considered as an appeal to the 
Parisian gallery this address Aux AUemands may have 
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done well enough : on the Germans its only effect 
seems to have beei^ to irritate some of the newspapers 
into suggesting that the author ou^t to be hanged. 
More sensible were Hugo’s exhortations to his country- 
men to lay aside internal dissensions and unite agaanst 
the common danger. Yet documents of this sort — 
appeals to patriotism or abuse of the enemy — do not 
demand too close a scrutiny : otherwise, one might 
detect a certa^in sameness in the poet’s language about 
the Prussians now and that which he had used twenty 
years ago about the makers of the coup d*Hai. Once 
more there is talk of “ bandits and mercenaries,” of 
” stones and pitch-forks ” : again our friend ” Schinder- 
hannes ” is to the fore, though instead of Louis Napoleon 
it IS King William who is now Schinderhannes. And 
somehow these later invectives seem not so effective 
as the earlier ones — perhaps because not quite so heart- 
felt. The defiant ending of the address ” To the* 
Germans ” — ” As for me, old man that 1 am, I shall 
meet you unarmed ” — suggests the impassive heroism 
of those ancient Romans who are said to have awaited 
the ons^ of the Gauls, sitting motionless in their curule 
chairs. But that was by no means Hugo’s attitude. 
Now, as during the fighting of the coup d'itat, he resisted 
all temptati6n to expose himself recUessly to shot and 
shell. And who should blame his prudence ? As 
an ” old man, unarmed,” he could do better servifje 
with words than with deeds. Now and then, in an 
access of martial spirit and as an example to 
others, he donned the uniform of the National Guard 
Artillery, in which his two sons were serving ; and 
it was doubtless the memory of such moments, 
worked upon by imagination, which made him — ^long 
after the war was over — so fond of referring in con- 
versation to his eagerness for the fray and the difficulty 
with which he had been held back from rushing into it. 
On these occasions his hearers — ^whatever they may 
have thought — ^were generally polite enough to feign 
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assent* ; after all, if it pleased the old man, what did 
it matter ? ^ 

But there were other more appropriate ways in 
which Hugo could contribute conspicuously to the 
weak of defence. His manifestoes have been mentioned ; 
still more he was brought in touch with the muKitude by 
the wide circulation of Les Chdtiments, the first Paris 
edition of which — with five additional pieces — ^was 
now published (petober 20). At a time when the 
book-tra^e in general was at a standstill this work 
was sold everywhere, even by the hawkers of the 
streets, and was eagerly bought. In the light of recent 
events those pages of fierce denunciation seemed as 
the warning vision of a patriotic seer. The “ man of 
December 2 ’* had become “ the man of Sedan ” — 
crime ai^l retribution, prophecy and fulfilment. So 
people felt, in the vulgar and violent reaction of the 
moment ; and so feeling, they gloated over Les Chdti- 
ments. But Hugo, as patriotism demanded, at once 
made over the first receipts from the sale of his book 
as a subscription towards the making of guns. He 
fell in also readily with the proposal of the Soci6t6 
des Gens de Lettres, which had made him its President, ^ 
that recitations should be given from Les ChdiimerUs 
for the same purpose. The Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre 
was put at their disposal, and the leading actors and 
actresses gave their services. There were two per- 
formances, each well attended ; and at each the hat 
was sent round — or rather, helmets captured from 
' the enemy in which Mme. Bernhardt and others made 
a collection from the audience. The result was to 

^ M. Birt, however, on the authority of some onpublished memoiiB, 
states a story to the ef^t that one day after the siege, at a meeting of 
one of the varions Belief Oommittees, when Hugo hod been expatiating 
on hla prowess, the Admiral who presided over the Oommittee, and 
who during the siege hod oommond^ the naval division serving in the 
Paris fdrts, turned impatiently to hia neighbour and said i That b 
'all nntrue — absolutely untrue I 1 invited him one day to lonoh with 
me in my tort, and he never dared to oomo ! ” 
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realise something like £600, the greater part of which 
was devoted to the casting and mounting of two guns, 
named, in honour of their origin, “ Le Ch&timent ” 
and “Le Victor Hugo.” And besides these obvious 
manifestations of public spirit, the poet doubtless .4dso 
took his fair share in the work of charitable rdief 
rendered necessary by the distress which the war 
occasioned. Here, as everywhere else, he has found 
detractors charging him in some cases with stinginess, 
in others with egoism and caprice. Such accusations, 
originating often in misunderstanding or malevolence, 
and always apt to be exaggerated, must not be taken 
too seriously. We find it easier, for example, to be 
amused than to be indignant in hearing — ^it is a good story 
— ^how, when the “ Franc-Comtois ” Committee (formed 
to raise a fund for helping the destitute people of 
what in old times was called the “ Franche-Comtd ”) 
called upon Hugo for a subscription, he demurred 
on the ground that he was not connected with tl^t 
district. “ Why,” he exclaimed, “ every town<in France 
claims me 1 1 am not a Franc-Comtois, 1 belong to 
Lorraine f ” And when it was respectfully pointed out 
to him that one of his best-known poems began “ Vn 
jour dans Besanfon” he Interrupted with, “ Oh I 
certainly, ye^ I was bom at Besancon, but that was 
simply by chance ... a mei-e accident, I assure you.” 

But whatever the rights or wrongs of any particular 
case may be, we cannot Ignore Hugo’s own explicit 
statement ^ that between 1870 and 1872 he gave away 

^ In s letter of November 1872 to his old friend, the arohiteot 
Bobelin. To whom also ho apologises for not being able to give him 
as much peooniary help as he would like on the ground that he himeelf 
is suffering from a shortness of money. His moome, it seems, is already 
appropriated, partly by allowances to his children, ohi^y by on 
nndertaUQg he has madb to pay every year for the next three years 
a sum of 07,000 francs into the National Bonk of Belgium. It la true 
that this is not the repayment of a debt but an invB8tment--and a good 
investment^ too ; but still, os Hugo (pity the poor man I) blo^y 
explains, ft hap to come out of his income. 
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in charitable and patriotic objects no less than £1400 ; 
for though the iigure is not likely to be understated, it 
probably bears some relation to the facts. Nor, again, 
does it seem quite reasonable to cavil at the poet if, amid 
tha^rivations and sufferings of the siege, he managed 
to make himself fairly comfortables his age was surely 
entitled to that indulgence. Although he was staying 
at Paul Meurifte’s he took his meals usually at the 
Pavilion de Rohan in the Rue de RiVoli, where his 
sons and grandchildren were living ; and here he had 
many visitors, including “ whole sofas full of admiring 
women (as the Journal of the De Goncourts notes), 
who surrounded the god and waited for the words from 
his lips.” It was the beginning of an apotheosis for 
which, however, the time was hardly yet ripe, while 
the thou^ts of all tended to turn solely on the lament- 
able condition of the moment. Still, there was a fair 
amount of general conversation in which Hugo dis- 
coursed on poetry, architecture, the mountains of the 
maon — anything, as a diversion from such eternal topics 
os the effe^ of the last bombardment or the chances of 
the next sofiie. At meal-times — ^most critical of all 
times for a famine-stricken city — he seems to have been 
generally cheerful, even Jocose, over the doubtful 
or indigestible fare which was often *their portion. 
Sometimes he would drop Into poetic speculation on the 
substance — ^as distinct from the flavouring — of a hand- 
^some pie which had been sent him ; or he would 
entertain the company with a couplet in which there 
was a play on sourires and souris ; or he would im- 
provise a quatrain with a sportive reference to ”the 
wing of Pegasus,” suggested by some especially tough 
joints of unmistakable horse. By many such harmless 
little quips and cranks did the poet in Mark Tapley 
mood try to make the best of things. ” Our stomach,” 
he writes, ” is a Noah’s Ark, into which every beast 
enters — dog and cat, horse and rat, mouse and el^hant 
— they all meet there. . . . But nev^ mind, we shall 
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drive off the Prussians^ and we shall come and sed you» 
Madame, in March — ^if we are not killed in February.” 

The quotation comes from a piece in V Annie TerHble 
addressed “To a Lady,” and despatched by balloon 
post on January 10, 1871 — only a week, that is, b^iare 
the capitulation of Baris. And it is in V Annie Terrible 
that we find the most authentic expression of Hugo’s 
thoughts and emotions during the siege and the troubles 
which followed* it. This journal in v^se (written at 
the time of the events, though not published until 
1872) refutes by its many pathetic passages those who 
censure the poet’s lightheartedness as showing him 
unconscious of, or indifferent to, the misery of his 
humbler fellow-citizens. (How, indeed, could he have 
alleviated this by perpetual melancholy ? Far better 
to keep up the fiction of not being downhearted ) But 
V Annie Terrible indicates also — ^what the future was 
to prove most plainly — that Hugo never gasped 
the practical necessities of the situation. It is true 
that he probably had no belief in General* Troehu 
and his celebrated “ plan ” ^ ; but he was evidently 
in constant expectation that something or somebody 
would turn up to save Paris. To the end he could never 
quite realise the amazing audacity of these barbarous 
Teutons in cahipmg round the “ capital of the world ” 
and throwing shells into it : some fine morning surely 
the miscreants would become aware of their iniquity 
and would slink away, contrite and ashamed. Vaguc^ 
optimism, alternating with hysterical abuse of the 
enemy and bitter reproaches against the Powers of • 
Europe for their non-intervention, and producing an 
effect of feebleness and artificiality I Words 1 words ! 
words I 

^ It was some montlu later that Troehu, In defending himself, 
spoke slightingly of the fighting value of the National Guard, which,** 
s^ he, ** was pretty well represented by H. Viotor Hugo in his 
This indiscretion procured for the General the piece in L'AwUe TeniNe 
beginning “ Partloipe pass6 du verbe TYopohoir.'* 
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The same remoteness from reality strikes us even more 
when we come to the next scene. It is at BordeauXf 
where the representatives of France are assembled, in 
February 1871, to decide whether they shall make peace 
oi7«4(}e basis of the preliminaries signed at Versailles, or 
shall continue the struggle. Among the seven hundred 
or so Deputies who met in the historic southern town, 
no figure was %iore interesting than that of the long- 
exiled poet, whoiwas now, after twenty^ears, resuming 
a part in practical politics. His populanty in Paris 
had been shown by his election second among 
the forty-three representatives of the Department of 
the^Seine : at Bordeaux the crowd thronged in front of 
his hotel, cheered him when he showed himself on the 
balcony and clamoured for a speech which — except for 
a few words of thanks — ^he had the discretion to decline. 
There ^was no doubt that he was the people’s man ; 
*but how, nn impartial observer might wonder, would 
he shape in this crisis of his country — ^an occasion, 
if ever, *when rhetorical patriotism would need to be 
tempered by sober common sense ? The result, alas ! 
was to show that for approaching his task in this spirit 
the poet could have had no worse training than the 
long seclusion of his Guernsey life, during which he 
had been in touch only with those to ^hom his word 
was the final settlement of all questions. From this 
atmosphere of absolutism, intensified by the popularity 
he had enjoyed since his return, came an alarming 
increase in the Hugoism of Hugo : hence the fatal 
find undisguised consciousness of superiority which he 
brought with him to the Assembly at Bordeaux, where 
he had to meet and deal with practical men engaged 
in an urgent and painful duty. 

From the first, Hugo, as we gather from his letters, felt 
out of sympathy with the majority of his colleagues. 
To most of them, grievous as the humiliation was, 
it had long been apparent that the truest patriotism 
lay in accepting the best terms they jcould get, that 
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sporadic resistance by hastily levied troops, after the 
defeat of regular armies, could only be disastrous, 
and that every week of the continuance of war meant 
an addition to the sum of ultimate loss. The vote 
of the majority was, therefore, a foregone conclpaion, 
made evident by thcf discussions of the various sectional 
committees before the question came to the Assembly as 
a whole. At that meeting, on March l,fl[Iugo protested 
vehemently against the dismemberment of France : 
he advocated ‘‘ war for the present and peace for the 
future : let France overthrow Germany and then join 
hands with her, saying, am not your enemy but 
your sister ; we will have no frontiers henceforth,^ the 
Rhine shall be open to all ; let us form together one 
Republic — ^the United States of Europe ; let us shake 
hands as having rendered each other a mutual service 
— you by delivering me from my Emperor, I by delivering 
you from yours I ”* • • 

Apart from the childish idea that the war might be 
continued with any prospect of turning thk tables, 
there was something especially irrelevant and tactless 
in choosing this moment for airing Utopian sentiments 
and urging poor France to embrace as a sister the 
enemy who was strangling her ; and this conclusion of 
Hugo’s speechMisgusted even those who were, like him, 
opposed to peace. His warmest admirers could only 
shake their heads and regret that he had “treated 
the subject from a poetic point of view,” whidi was,' 
no doubt, the politest way of saying that he had made 
a (pol of himself. It might be added that in this 
theatrical oratory there was one note of possible, 
though of course unintentional, mischief. The evil 
that Huga had most deprecated was disunion ; and 
yet*'con8tant emphasis was laid on the sufferings and 
the glory of Paris, his declaration that as a representa- 
tive of Paris he felt bound to oppose peace, his demand 
that the Assembly, having accepted the terms, should 
return at once, to Paris — all such implication of a 
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contrast between Paris and the rest of France, if it had 
any effect, must have tended to encourage the separatist 
principles which, adopted by unscrupulous men, were 
soon to kindle civil war between the capital and the 
cout^fy. 

Nor can the poet’s conduct. In •the incident which 
abruptly ended his connection with the Bordeaux 
Assembly, be commended as very Judicious or dignified. 
It was on Marche that the Garibaldi question came up. 
That veteran of freedom who had been fighting without 
success for France was perhaps entitled to the popular 
gratitude displayed by his election in three different 
depiirtments as a member of the Assembly. JBach of 
these seats, however, Garibaldi had declined ; and 
therefore, though he desired to address the Assembly, 
he' had been disqualified from doing so. It was now 
(Marcl^ 8) announced that he had been returned for 
yet another constituency, Algiers ; but, as his previous 
refusals — ^together with his resignation of the command 
of the Army of the Vosges — seemed to indicate his 
intention of declining French citizenship and taking 
no further part in French affairs, the Assembly at once 
adopted a proposal annulling the Algiers election. 
Thereupon up sprang Hugo, indignant at this slight 
on his friend and adnurer ; and after %xtolling Gari- 
baldi’s services, he proceeded thus : “ And I will say 
this, gentlemen : I do not wish to hurt any one’s feelings, 

^ but, df all the generals who have fought for France, 
Garibaldi is the only otie who has not been defeated.” 
The uproar with which these words — ^untrue as well as 
indiscreet — ^were received, can be well imagined. 'The 
speaker’s voice was drowned in cries of angi^ protes- 
tation, one member proposing “that M. Victor Hugo 
be not heard, as he does not speak French ! At Iskjigth 
President Gr6vy managed to invite Hugo to offer an 
explanation. On which the poet said : “ I will satisfy 
you, gentlemen, I will do more than satisfy you. Three 
weeks ago you refused to listen to Garibaldi, to-day you 
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refuse to listen to me. That is emmgh : I tender my 
resignation.” And stepping doum from the tribune, 
he took pen and paper from one of the reporters and 
vrote down the words he had just spoken, handing 
them— with his signature— to the Frelident. H^en 
left the AssemUy, fio longer a member of it. During 
the next few days several attempts were made by 
influential members to make him reconsider his resig- 
nation : even ainongthose who reganjedPhim as politically 
impouiUe, there were many who felt that the great 
poet of France was a«ort of moral asset to the Assembly. 
But these efforts were in vain. Hugo had more reasons 
than one for being dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of his colleagues, and this Garibaldi incident was 
only the occasion rather than the cause of his with- 
drawal, which coincided with that of Gambetta,*Floquet, 
Clemenceau, and others. • , 



CHAPTER XVIII 
1871-1873 


Death of Charles Hugo : The Commune and Hugo’s attitude 
towaidi it : The “ Belgian inddent ’* : Hugo expelled from 
Brussels i Graphic details of the affair f Stay at Viandon : 
denoal hostihty : Hugo as a fireman i Intervention on 
behalf of Rochefort s Pobticsl vomes and reverses Euy 
^€ia successfully revived : U Annie Temlbie : QmUre-V%ngt- 
Treue and its purpose : More revivals : Death and funeral of 
Eranfois-Victor Hugo 

After severing his connection with the Bordeaux 
Assembly Hugo intended returning to Paris on March 14, 
and on the evening before his departure he was enter- 
taining ^ome friends to dinner. Among these he 
expected his son Charles, who was staying in Bordeaux 
and was about to go with his wife and the two children 
for a few weeks to Arcachon. The dinner-hour came, 
but Charles I^ugo did not appear. He had spoken of 
business that afternoon, and so after whiting for ifalf 
an hour the rest — supposing him to be detained — sat 
down to table. A few minutes afterwards the proprietor 
^'of the* restaurant came upstairs and asked to speak 
privately with M. Yictoi* Hugo. The news he had to tell 
^was the su&den death of the poet’s son, who had expired 
as he wa^driving home in a cab, from the nfptlire of an 
aneurism. Thus one more was added to the domestic 
tragedies of the Hugo family. The father, after consol-' 
ing as best he coifld his bereaved daughter-in-law, 
accompanied his son’s remains to Paris, where the burial 
took place in P4re-Lachaise on March 18. On that day, 
which was to be marked by the dastardly murder at 

Montmartre of Clenerals Thomas and Lecomte« the 
^ 287 
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streets showed clear signs of the coming struggle between 
the Government and the Communists . National Guards, 
in sympathy with the rebels, were posted at frequent 
intervals ; and as the funeral procession passed from the 
Gare d’Orldans to the cemetery, with the poe^ bare- 
headed walking behind the coffin, several of the croops 
presented arms as a mark of respect : others fell in and 
marched alongside the procession, which was also in- 
creased by a 'miscellaneous mob o^ street loiterers. 
Sympathy with Hugo — ^whose paper, Le Rappel, had 
always taken a Communist line — ^was made the occasion 
of a political demonstration, and as he left P^re- 
Lachaise, cries of ** Vive la Rdpublique 1 were freely 
mingled with cries of “ Vive Victor Hugo 1 ” 

Three days later Hugo left for Brussels. It was there 
that his son had been married and hkd until receiltly 
resided, there that the two children had been bom ; and 
Belgian law required his presence now for the settlem^ 
of their affairs. As soon as these formalities were 
accomplished, he would — so the Rappel announced — 
return at once to Paris. He did not, however, return ; 
and so he was absent during the murderous strife be- 
tween the Versailles troops and the Paris populace. A 
convenient absence certainly, since it relieved him from 
the necessity* of adopting definitely one course or the 
other, and enabled him — sitting on the fence — to address 
reproaches and appeals to each side in turn. He was 
dismayed by the violent turn of events and could only' 
expend himself in unheeded appeals for mercy and 
moderation.^ To him the Commune was as senseles^ 
as the Assembly was' bmtaL” Yet, so far as there was 
a principTe at stake, he avowed himself in favour of the 
former. “The Commune,” he said, “is a good thing 
badly done.” Explicitly and in many words he advo- 
cated the right of Paris to a self-government so complete 
and absolute that it would have meant the estaUish- 

^ See Cri, Paa da repriaaUUa, Lu deux tropMea, in 
Terrible (Apnl uid May 1871). They appealed on^i^y in Le Baippd* 
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ment of a rival power within thjB State. For months 
before the Civil War broke out the Rappd had been 
regarded as an organ of these views^ and the name of 
Victor Hugo figured conspicuously in suggested Com- 
munist Ministries. But. in the actual horrors of the 
insurr^tion. the municipal questioft lapsed into a very 
secondary place. Concurrently with it, there had been, 
since October 11370. a growing discontent with the 
administration both political and military, and an ever 
more threatening demand for a return to the drastic 
methods of 1708. “In those days.” it was argued, 
“ France, a genuine Republic, with the Commupe and 
the Committee of Public Safety — ^to say nothing of the 
guillotine; France, with her citizen^enerals and her 
untrained troopj^, carried all before her. And why 
waff she now so hdpless ? Because, forsooth, her govern- 
ment was in the hands of lukewarm Republicans — 
‘ ruminants n>f Monarchy * (as the Rappel called them) 
— who were going to manage Paris from Versailles as they 
had alreafiy done from Bordeaux.” Such, magnified 
and inflamed, were the sentiments animating the extreme 
leaders of the insurrection, and though Hugo might 
have accepted them as theory, he was of course not pre- 
pared to see them translated into action bjy’ men whose 
ambition was to be the apes of Danton, Marat, |and 
Robespierre. Yet, maintaining that the Assembly was 
primarily responsible for all the trouble, he persisted in 
regarding the beaten Communis^fr**c^en After their final 
, outrages — as a political party entitlc4 to the asylum of 
fieutral cquntries. 

This, however, was not the view of th? Belgian 
Government, or indeed of any Government. And the 
Belgian Foreign Minister lost no time in declaring that 
he and his colleagues would refuse shelter on Bdgian 
soil to “men who were not political refugees, but 
criminals deserving punishment.” Two days later 
(May 27) appeared in the Indipendance Beige Hugo's 
letter of protest, which may be condensed thus : “ These 
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men, the worsted Parisian party, are*-^whatever you 
say — ^poli^ical persons. #1 was not with them and I do 
not approve of their savage violence. But barbarous 
acts (such as the destruction of the Column) being un- 
conscious, are not criminal acts : madness is a disease, 
not a punishable offence. . . . For myself, I declhre that 
at my house here in Brussels, 4 Place des Barricades, 
1 offer a place of refuge to any member of the party 
called the Commune ; and that if any of these men, 
though he should be my personal enemy — ^nay^ especially 
should he be my present enemy — knocks at my door, 
1 will open it to him, and in my house he shall be 
inviolable.” 

The immediate result of this letter was what is known 
as ” the Belgian incident.” That same night a dozen 
or so of young ” bloods ” — one of whom wa^ a French- 
man — shaving spent a merry evening, resolved to wind 
it up by ” ragging ” Victor Hugo. They»prdbeeded»to* 
his house, and, while the rest remained in hiding behind 
the railing of the square, one of them, playiiig the part 
of the refugee from Paris, rang twice at the door. It 
was pas^ midnight and the poet was already in bed.' 
Besides himself the only occupants of the house were 
his daughter-in-law and her two infants, together with 
three fem^e servants. Hme. Charles Hugo, still 
suffenng from the shock of her husband’s death, was 
in a very weak state, and Jeanne, the younger of the 
children, was ^so ailing. On hearing the double riqig 
Hugo put on his dressing-gown, opened his windovj 
looking OP the front, and leaning out asked who wus 
there. ” Dombrowski,” was the reply. Puzzled at 
hearing the name of a man who was reported to have 
been killed, Hugo the next moment discerned the group 
of igures by the railings. At once he realised that the 
whole thing was a plant, and crying out, ” You rascals ! ” 
he quickly closed the window. Hardly had he done so 
when a stone came crashing into the glass, then a second 
and a third. There were shouts of ” Down with Victor 
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Hugo I Down with the Communist I ” &c., not without 
moie threatening cries of 2a potence! A la lafOemer' 
At the same time an assault was delivered on the front 
door, and an attempt made to wrench off the shutters 
from tl^ ground-floor windows . After fifteen minutes or 
so the rioters went away ; and, though a few* of them 
passed by the house again an hour later, they contented 
themselves on tliis occasion with some opprobrious 
epithets. About ^ a.m. an officer of police called to 
make inquiries, but was requested to come again at a 
more seasonable hour. He returned in the course of the 
morning, and the details just recorded represent in 
subst/ince the account given to him of the affair. 

After dinner that evening, Hugo, by special invita- 
tion, called on the Prefect of Police, who was polite and 
sympathetic “ The Belgian G^ovemment, I assure 
you, sir,«will have every consideration for you.” To 
'wfiich Hugo ^sternly replied : “It is I who have con- 
sideration /or the Belgian Government. I do not want 
it from them ; what I demand from them is justice.” 

, And he was insistent that the offenders should be dis- 
covered and punished, protesting — a protest in which 
every one will agree with him^ — ^that it was a monstrous 
thing for an old .man and a few defenceless women to 
have been subjected to such an outrage. Where, he 
asked, had the police been 7 Surely a futile question, 
since every one knows that it is the prerogative of the 
{iblice in all countries to be everywhere except where 
tj^ey are most wanted. But if M. Hugo had very good 
cause for complaint against the Brussels Government, 
they — ^unfortunately for him — ^had their own grievance 
against M. Hugo. And their grievance, prior to and 
more important than his, was the letter in which, 
abusing the hospitality of the country where he w^s 
staying, and defying its laws, he had offered shelter to 
Communist -irefugees. This was the first question to be 
settled, and as Hugo declined to settle it by voluntary 
Virement, a decree of eapulsioq was issued on May 90, 
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m accordance with which he left Brussels on June 1 . As 
to the perpetrators of the disturbance, it is not deal 
whether the authorities made any special effort to dis< 
cover them, but two of them were afterwards identified 
— one being the s^on of a Minister of State — ^nd pro- 
ceedingi were instituted, though they were eventuiedly 
abandoned. 

There was naturally much commenk on these matters 
in Paris, where sympathy for the assaulted poet was 
as a rule quite subordinate to indignation lit his prg- 
Communist manifesto ; indeed, many even of his usual 
Radical associates — Louis Blanc, for instance, and 
Schoelcher — expressed their disapproval of his^ letter 
to the Indipendance Beige, And Parisian critics were 
not slow to exercise their wits over a picturesque and 
sensational account of the nocturnal attack' which was 
given on May 80, in a letter to the same paper, signed 
“ Fran^ois-Victor Hugo.” According to this narrative 
— dictated of course by Hugo, since his son Ivid not been 
present on the occasion — ^the affair was not a mere 
ebullition of youthful spirits but a diabolical scheme to 
take his life : " Tuons Victor Hugo! ” had been the battle- 
cry. It was not a case of two or three stones but of a 
” hail of projectiles,” which fell upon the house not for 
a few minutes but for two hours ; it was no mere casual 
outburst of rowdyism but ” a regular siege ” under- 
taken by a ” crowd of men,” in the course of which not 
only were the front and door of the house continuously 
battered, but three separate attempts were made^to 
scale the walls — attempts only frustrated by the absence 
of ladders. And then — as a final touch— the cries of 
** A has le Communard / A mort le brigand ! ” were varied 
with jeering references to ” Jean Valjean ” and even to 

Lord Clancharlie ” — which latter name the mis- 
creants showed at any rate a laudable familiarity with 
Hugo’s latest novel, V Homme qui rii/ 

All this graphic story was discussed on May 81 in 
the Belgian Chamber, where the letter of ‘*2ian(oS8- 
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Victor Hugo ” was characterised as a romance ” 
when compared with the facts ascertained by police 
investigation. It was obvious that the affair could 
not have lasted two hours without arousing the whole 
neighbourhood ; it was still more certain that the door 
and walls would have borne palpable marks. of such 
terrible assault and battery, whereas in fact they 
exhibited hardly A scratch. Hence the conclusion that 
these matters had' been “ considerably amplified and 
dramatised ” by a master hand. So also thought a 
^d many of the poet’s own countrymen, whose 
opinions were reflect^ in this remark of Francisque 
Sarcey (in the Gaulois) : “ We may be sure that the great 
man will pick up all those stones which were flung at his 
windows and will use them to make a pedestal for his 
vanity . ’ ’ And that was a true prediction, for Hugo never 
wearied of returning to the subject, and at each return 
'h^ embellished it — ^artist as he was — ^with new and 
picturesque details. Thus in Paris et Rome (1876) we 
read : ** More than five hundred stones were hurled into 
my room . . . walls, ceiling, floor, furniture, glass and 
china — it was all like a place that had been riddled by 
grape-shot.” And he proceeds to describe the outrage 
as instigated by his clerical enemies, “ the disciples of 
the Vatican *' — ^a theory which enabled Him to point 
the moral he wanted to point about the evils of priest- 
craft, Ac. This was, indeed, a belief he cherished from 
the very first, as may be seen from the entry dated 
May 27 in his recently published notebook. There he 
iiAites — ^presumably just after the incident — ” It was 
a reactionary and Bonapartist plot, winked at by the 
clerically disposed Government.” The same passage 
gives an admirable picture of the midnight scene — the 
two scared children, ” little Jeanne (who hod come into 
my room and had been almost grazed by a stone) staring 
with horror-stricken eyes and Georges exclaiming, ' It’s 
the Prussians t ’ the frightened women screaming 
wildly for help, the master himself calm and collected. 
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“ I kept silence,” he says, “ and I waited. ... 1 was 
being besieged by fifty or sixty men armed with stones 
and cudgels ... 1 was without weapons and had not 
even a walking-stick. I was face to face with a cruel 
death at the hand of assassins. Three times the furious 
attack was renewed ; there were intervals of Silence, 
and in those intervals I heard in the distance the song of 
the nightingale.” Quite the right attitude, it will be 
seen, for the great man with an ey^ to that pedestal 
already referred to. 

Having perforce shaken off the dust of Brussels from 
his feet, Hugo turned his steps to Viandcn in Luxem- 
burg It was not his first visit to that picturesque 
mediaeval township, in those days unknown to tourists. 
Twice at least during his residence in Guernsey he had 
been to Vianden for a portion of his annual hdiday, *and 
he had interested himself keenly and successfully in 
preventing some barbarous restorations of the ancieftt ' 
ehdteau. He was coming, therefore, as a friend to 
friends. Perhaps rather an embarrassing visitor in his 
present mood, but the Government of the Grand Duchy 
was content with cautioning him not to involve it in 
difficulties with its neighbours. As to the people of 
Vianden, the^ received him with musical honours, the 
Philharmonic Society of the place turning out to serenade 
him and he acknowledging the attention in an appro- 
priate speech. Here Hugo, with his family and M. and 
Mme. Paul Meurice, passed some peaceful months in sur% 
roundings which appealed strongly to his poetic and 
artistic fancy. From his window he looked to the left ovd 
the river Ourthe, with meadows and gardens stretching 
on one bank and on the other a green grassy hill ; in 
front of him were the disused tanneries, the remains of 
the old town wall, and the bridge with its statue of 
Saint-Jean N^omuc&ne ; on the right, low red-roofed 
houses with cracked and bulging walls, the church and 
the bdfry tower; and — overshadowing all — the dark 
outline of the grim castle and its ruined keep. He was 
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charmed with these remnants of feudal days, contrasted 
as they were with the busy life of a smiling people 
sufficiently modem to appreciate the distinguished 
person in their midst. He soon found his favourite 
points of view, and many a striking impressionist sketch 
he macfle — ^as visitors to the Hugo Museum will remember 
— of buildings or of landscape. Many a delightful ex- 
cursion, too, wa) undertaken either into the Ardennes 
or to places of* special antiquarian Interest — ^Roth, 
Stolzembourg, Falkenstein. 

But amid the general pleasantness of place and people 
there was one inevitable note of hostility — one to which 
Hugo was pretty well accustomed by this time.' His 
anti -clerical opinions — ^to put it very mildly — ^had long 
since made him a grievous rock of offence to the autho- 
ritfes of the Church. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Bishop ^of Luxemburg, coming to Vianden to hold a 
Confirmatidh, should signify his disapproval by announc- 
ing beforehand that he would prefer to be excused from 
receiving those musical attentions which had recently 
been accorded to the enemy of the Church. Neverthe- 
less the irrepressible Philharmonic Society insisted 
on celebrating his Lordship’s presence, though it is 
rumoured that their serenade took a form not quite so 
complimentary as was proper. Henc^ an unseemly 
divergence between the shepherd and some of his flock. 
But Hugo cared for none of these things. Nor was he 
' moved, except to amusement, by the frank opinions of 
^the cur^ of Vianden, who, in the course of his sermon 
one Sunday, said : '*The devil used to have three religions 
on the earth — ^the Lutherans, the Calvinists, and the 
Jansenists : now he has a fourth — ^the Hugoists.” He 
records this outburst in his Diary and adds : “ The curd 
is a worthy old man who possesses the only goose to be 
found in Vianden. The animal accompanies him as he 
walks through the streets ; sometimes the goose follows 
the curd, sometimes the curd follows the goose, but they 
always go together.” 
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One novel and exciting exj^ence befell Hugo at 
Vianden.^ It was on a night In the middle of July that 
he was roused from sleep by loud knocking at his door. 
From the red gfhr^ which came in through his window, 
and from tlie cries of Fire ! Fire ! ” he knew at once 
what had happened. Loolfing out he perceived that 
several tfiatch-roofed houses, a hundred yards or so 
from his lodgings, were ablaze. He flung on his clothes 
and hastened down. The tocsin was»ringing, and the 
streetr were full of panic-stricken people. There was no 
fire brigade or appliances of any sort ; moreover, the 
mayor — or burgomaster — of the place happened to be 
away. In his absence Hugo took upon himself to direct 
operations. All available buckets were got together, 
and two lines were formed stretching from the scene of 
the fire down to the river. One of these lines, consisting 
of women and children, had to pass down the empty 
buckets ; the other, consisting of men, passed up the full 
ones. Hugo himself took a hand among the men, and 
calculates — ^he is fond of these little calculatioiis — ^that, 
at the rate of one bucket per second, more than 5000 
buckets passed through his hands. By means of this 
double chain a continuous service of water was secured, 
and ifl an hour and a half the fire was got under. Next 
day it was found that six families were homeless, and a 
subscription was organised on their behalf, to which the 
poet contributed 800 francs. His action in all this affair 
considerably enhanced his popularity ; it was felt that % 
for a man in his seventieth year he had done well. 

Staying at Vianden until nearly the end of August, * 
Hugo then visited some of the scenes of the late war ; 
in particular, he was attracted to Thionville, which waa 
now of course in Prussian occupation. But that was 
the fortress which in 1814 and 1816 General Hugo had so 
valiantly defended, and which had then remained un- 
.taken. There were still some old people^ in the place 
who could remember the General, and who were pleased 
to see his son and grandson and great-grandson. From 
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Altwi^, where he was staying at the time of this visit, 
Hugo was recalled to Paris by the news that ^ocheforf 
had been sentenced to transportation. On October 1 
he interceded with Thiers at Versailfes on l^half of his 
friend — ^the occasion on which the statesman exclaimed : 
“ My dear poet, you are Asking impossibilities : you 
must remember that 1 am only a poor beggar of a 
dictator in a black coat . * ’ Nevertheless, Thiers promised 
that Rochefort should not be sent out of France, and the 
promise held good as long as he remained in power.^ 
He also gave Hugo permission to visit the prisoner, 
whereby Rochefort was much comforted ; he signalised 
the occasion by writing on the wall of his cell some'lines 
from Annie Terrible which the poet showed to him. 

That work had been completed at Vianden and was 
only ^Waiting a convenient moment for publication. 
Meanwhile Hugo, after a short visit to London, took up 
Ms quarters^ at 66 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, where he 
soon foun4 himself the central attraction of discontented 
Radicals "and Socialists, sympathisers for the most part 
with the defunct Commune, wearers of the “ soft felt 
hat,” which in those days was the symbol of contempt 
for things in general. Pleasant as it was to receive 
the deference of these worthies, there is evidence^that 
the poet was rather overwhelmed by hi? miscellaneous 
callers. They did not come, we may be sure, simply to 
gather from his lips eloquent generalities on Republi- 
icaniqm and Liberty ; they were not content with his 
assurance that they were great men and that he loved 
*them like brothers, they were not even ready to go away 
when the Master had recited to them one of his poems. 
No, all these people had their axes to grind ; and the 
grinding was a long process involving a mass of details 
infinitely tedious to listen to, and a variety of conflicting 
objects the prosecution of which could only thwart or 

t 

^ It was a diffezeat thing, of oourae, when Thien was replaoed aa ^ 
Preeident by Manhal UaoMahon, whose Government was much less 
coDoiliatozy. 
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(}elaythe one great remedy Hugo desired for the discord 

of the State — a complete and general amnesty. Worried 
by so much fussiness and importunity, the great man 
— ^we can well believe it — ^was heard to exclaim wearily, 
as he sank back on the sofa, “ Oh, these politicians 1 ” 

In trutfif he had •good reason just now to be dis- 
' gusted with politics. His benevolent attitude towards 
the Communists was capable of bein^ misunderstood ; 
at any rate, it* lost him votes, as vkls shown by an 
electicn which took place on July 1871, while he was 
still at Vianden. On that occasion Paris had to elect 
twenty-one representatives, and Hugo, put forward by 
the Radical Committee, was not among the five success- 
ful nominees of that party — one of whom was Gamb^ta. 
Again, at the beginning of 1872, he was defeated for the 
National Assembly by Vautrain, a Moderate. These 
reverses, which he attributed to having d^ne his 
duty,” contributed to his resolution to retire for a whil8 
from active politics. He explained his position when 
he declined a year later the offer of a safe seat from 
Lyons. “ If I re-entered the Assembly,” he wrote, ” it 
would be. solely in order to advocate an amnesty ; but 
no such proposal would — ^in the present temper of the 
majority — ^have a chance of being accepted, and its 
rejection now iftight damage its prospects in the future.” 

Distressed at the vindictiveness, as he deemed it, of 
the victorious party, Hugo turned with relief to the 
drama and literature. On February 10 Ruy Blaa — 
prohibited in 1868 — ^was successfully revived at the 
Od4on ; on June 11 its hundredth performance was 
celebrated by a banquet given by the author to the 
company. On this occasion Mme. Bernhardt, who 
played the Queen, sat on Hugo’s right, and he, according 
to the amiable custom of the profession, embraced each 
of the ladies in turn, beginning with Sarah and ending 
with her. Meanwhile VAnrUe Terrible, published in 
April, was having a demand almost equal to that of 
fsee ChMmerUs. The eq|ilier part of the book, dealing 
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'^ith the war, has been already characterised ; the later 
pieces, concerned with the Communist insurrection, are 
in general marked by that same tone of leniency to the 
rebels which Hugo had adopted from the ;^t — a tone 
which often and easily glides into an apparent palliation 
of thewilest crimes. When one reads about the “ great 
people of Paris, misunderstood and traduced*, but sure 
at length to prevail,” about “ the ray of. dawn, the 
bright and ternUe light ” which shon^ forth above all 
this bloodshed, and much more to the same effect, one 
might really suppose that the Commune had been a 
glorious revolution instead of an outrage on humanity 
and patriotism. No one supposes that Hugo meant 
this : he was no ferocious fire-eater, nor yet was he — 
as his enemies assert — deliberately playing up for 
popularity with the mob ; he was simply a sentimentalist, 
exalted by an ill-balanced sense of pity and carried away 
tiy a fatal ^fluency of diction. Be that as it may, his 
treatment of the later events in the “ terrible year ” was 
a cause *of grave regret to many of his usual thick and 
thin admirers — ^to Paul de Saint-Victor, for instance, 
who in his study of Hugo laments it unequivocally. 

But the poet — or shall we call him philosopher | — had 
now reached that ecstatic phase of Radicalism in which 
the love of Progress and the fear of Reaction are passions 
unregulated by any discrimination in the meaning of 
those terms. Such a spirit would naturally seek 
expression in a theme more ample than was supplied by 
the recent and vulgar horrors of the Commune. Three 
years previously Hugo had resolved to write a book on 
the Great Revolution and to call it Quatre-Vingt-Treisse 
— “ the * 98 .” That intention he now proceeded to carry 
out ; and as he had always found the Guernsey air most 
favourable to literary work, he returned to Hauteville 
House towards the end of 1872 , and there, on December 
16 , began what was to be his last romance. Taking for 
its period that crisis in the fortunes of the Revolution 
when discords in the Conyention encouraged the 
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Royalists of La Vendee to make a last desperate elfoit, 
the story describes the internecine warfare of “ Whites ” 
^ and ** Blues ’’—burnings, pillage, outrages of every 
sort, relieved by touches of humanity and heroism. It 
is a fair presentment of the goof and bad on both sides, 
though the balance qf virtue remains with the Revolu- 
tion in the persons of Cimourdain, the stern Commis- 
sioner of the Convention, and Gauvain,' the Com- 
^mander of the ‘Republican troops, vdio at the end 
sacrificijs himself on the guillotine to save his Royalist 
uncle, the Marquis de Lantenac. But the story, strictly 
so called, occupies a comparatively small portion of 
Q!uatre~Vingt~Treize ; more important in the author’s 
intention was the opportunity it gave him of discoursing 
on the persons and politics of that time. And so not 
only do his Br^on peasants hold forth with va&t 
volubility and erudition, but one whole section of the 
novel, entitled A Paris, transports us to the capital and* 
introduces us to the secret councils of the Triumvirate of 
Terror, likened— pompously but rather inapproj>riately 
—to “Minos, ^acus, and Rhadamanthus.” In short, 
the puipose of the book was to justify the Revolution 
and its methods — a purpose readily understood by the 
public and illustrated in a well-lmown caricature by 
Gill, representing Hugo, with mallet and chisel, engaged 
in sculpturing the busts of Danton, Marat, and Robes- 
pierre. 

Q^alre•‘V^ng^’^TJ^eize was nearly completed when its 
author returned to Paris in the spring of 1878. During 
his absence Marion Detorme had been put on at the 
Fran 9 ais (February), and in September Marie Tudor 
was given at the Porte-Saint-Martin. About these and 
other revivals it must be remembered that Hugo’s plays* 
having been boycotted throughout the eighteen yean 
of the Second Empire, came to the new generation as 

^ Gaavam is the most attractive character in the story, and it 
may be remembered that Bfme. Drouet*s rightfal name was Julienne 
Qanvain. 
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novelties. This fact and the interest felt in the drama- 
tist’s personality ensured them a certain measure of 
success, though it was strictly a succhs d'estime^ for none 
of them — except Hemani and perhaps Ruy*Blas — 
obtained any real popularity. 

But from the dramas of the stage Hugo was soon 
recalled again to the tragedy of life, never 'far absoit 
during his long career, and now brought before him 
with increasingi frequency as one or* another passed ^ 
away obthose who had been his friends or acquaintances. 
Among such was Alexandre Dumas, who had died at 
the end of 1870, while the enemy was occupying France, 
ai^ had been interred temporarily at Puys, but ^ whose 
remains were removed to his native place of Villers- 
Cotterets, and there ceremoniously buried in the presence 
of many distinguished people on April 1^6, 1872. Though 
prevented from attending the funeral, the poet sent a 
*cordim letfer to Dumas JUa recalling old friendship for his 
father and appreciation of him. Other losses are re- 
ferred to in the Diary for 1872, none being more felt than 
that of Th^ophile Gautier, on hearing of whose death 
Hugo sorrowfully wrote : “ And now I am the only one 
left of the men of 1880 ” But 1873 had in store for him 
another and nearer sorrow. For some months the 
condition of his surviving son had been a cause of 
anxiety. Fran 9 ois- Victor — or Victor as he was called 
by the family — was suffering from a tedious and painful 
illness which disabled him from all work and made him 
incapable even of moving without help. In the autumn 
an improvement was noted when he was staying with 
his father and the others at Auteuil ; but there was a 
relapse after they returned to Paris, and the invalid was 
now confined to his rooms in the Rue Drouot, where he 
was nursed with the greatest devotion by his sister- 
in-law. No immediate danger was anticipated when 
suddenly pneumonia set in and the end came in a few 
hours. Hugo himself — ^who was about to change houses ‘ 
at the time — ^was not jpresent when the fatal turn took 
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place on December 26 , and though he hastened at once 
to the Rue Drouot he found on arriving that his son had 
just exj^iitd. At the funeral in Pdre-Lachaise dn the 
following Sunday the same scenes were repeated as had 
marked the obsequies, two years before, of Charles Hugo 
— scenes which majce one realise by contrast that 
Christian burial has at least the advantage of decency. 
For now, as then, there was no religious ceremony : 
in each case a crowd followed the coffin, thronged the 
cemetery gate and associated Hugo with the Republic 
in cheers, which on such an occasion were sadly out of 
place. The chief speaker at the grave was Louis Blanc, 
whose oration, combining expressions of belief in God 
and in immortality with other less appropriate topics, 
Was greeted with several outbursts of applause. Fran9ois- 
Victor Hugo, who, like his elder brother, died at the age 
of forty-hve, left behind him the reputation of an amiable 
and reliable man. It was Unlikely that eithdt son, over- 
shadowed by such a father, should attain much inde- 
pendent distinction ; but both, besides being en^ged in 
journalism,^ had at times done other literary work of 
quite average ability. The elder was the author of one 
or two novels, and a dramatised version of Lea Miai~ 
rabies; the younger had devoted long years and cease- 
less industry ta a complete translation of Shakespeare^s 
plays, which was accepted with gratitude by his fellow- 
countrymen. 

1 In addition to the Rappd, a short-lived halfpenny paper^Xs 
PavfU sottveram — was started in 1672 by the Hugo conneotion. 
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The “ grand hofl^e *’ : Growth of Hngolatry* The Academy 
nvuited : How to treat bad laws : Hugo as Senator : Hia 
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(second senes) : L*Ari d'etre Orand-fAre i L'Hiatoire d'un 
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Hue de Chchy i Hugo as host : Divergent impressions ; Some 
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At last, with the beginning of the last stage in Hugo’s 
career, ^e enter on a period of comparative peace 
^nd gopdwill. For five and twenty years — ever since 
the Revolution of 1848 — ^he had been in perpetual 
conflict^, attacking and being attacked ; henceforth his 
life Qasses gradually into a less contentious course, 
like a ship which, as it draws near the haven, travels 
through waters becoming smoother and more smooth. 
It is no question of any sudden or sensational change, 
but of a steady tendency among Republicans of every 
shade — ^that is, among the majority of hi% countrymen — 
to view him with increasing favour and respect, until 
this sentiment culminated before his death in that 
extreme form which is commonly spoken of as the 
“ apotheosis ” of Hugo. Towards this result the poet 
himself contributed somewhat by a partial withdrawal 
from the acrimony of political strife, without, however, 
relinquishing his opinions or failing to express them, 
on occasion, with all his usual emphasis. But the cult 
had its origin in other and independent causes : it was 
rather a case of the mountain coming to Mahomet than 
of Mahomet going to the mountain. And among the 
various elements which may be discerned in its growth, 

S03 
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' first and foremost comes t^ie political. The third French 
Republic, though it had now survived the dangers of 
infancy, \vas hardly yet of a constitution robust enough 
to dispense with any tonic that might fortify it against 
the attacks of hostile factions. There was no difficulty 
in finding, to undertake the duties of 6ove];nment, 
politiciaifs of respectable ability though without any 
peculiar capacity for appealing to public imagination. 
But outside oi^ all ministerial place ^ere was another 
position, unofficial, unsalaried, which might yet, by 
the power of sentiment, be a source of stren^h to the 
State. All nations, perhaps, like to have their " great 
man,” but we associate the idea and the phrase especially 
with the French. And the young Republic woifid — 
it was instinctively felt — ^make a braver show if she 
could display at home and abroad some striking per- 
sonality as her symbol and figurehead. 

Into this position Hugo stepped with the cohsent ef 
all : for years he had been qualifying for it. No other 
Frenchman had suffered so obviously for Republican 
principles as the exile of Guernsey ; no other^had a 
name so well known the world over by his wntings 
and his speeches. Moreover, his Republican faith was 
not — ^like that of Thiers and others — a mere passive 
acceptance of<.”the form of government which divides 
us least,” but an ardent advocacy of what he declared 
to be the only possible form for a free and enlightened 
country,. Hugo, therefore, was clearly marked out as 
” the great man ” of the Republic, and his position was 
strengthened, among a people laudably sensitive tcT 
the value of literature, by the fact that he w&s also 
” the great poet.” At the same time, the latter quality 
implied some .limitation of the former. The majority 
of those who hailed him as le grand homme were 
far from sharing all 'his political views. Though a 
privileged person and entitled to respectful attention, 
he still seemed to them a visionary and a poet whose 
function should be strictly ornamental. It was neces- 
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sary that their admiration, to be secure, should rise 
above details into the sphere of generality and should 
be accorded not to the eccentric politician but to the 
constant champion of Progress against lleaction, of 
Republicanism against Monarchy and Clericalism. For 
all these are blessed words and grandly comprehensive. 
And the idea of le grand homme was readily seized, 
first, by the man in the street ” (who hifd read Les 
ChdUments and identified its author as the truceless 
enemy of Jthat regime which had brought on France the 
disasters and disgraces of 1870); secondly, by the popu- 
lace at large, who in gladly hailing their great man ” 
were merely returning to him the compliments he had for 
yearn lavished on them as the “ great people.*’ There 
was also, of course, the world of literature, in which 
Hugo’s primacy was indisputable ; for, though the 
writers of 1875 had aims and methods very different 
filbm those of 1880, there was no denying that one who 
had been famous while they were yet unborn was still 
superior to any of them in vigour and versatility. Even 
if his philosophy was nebulous, his drama unreal, his 
fiction unobservant of le petit fait vrai deemed now so 
essential for the interpretation of life, yet iiv,i>oetry — the 
highest department of literature — he stood' unrivalled 
and was recognised as ** the Master/’ by “^Parnassians,” 
“ Symbolists,” and the Modems in general, no less than 
he had been by the poets of his own generation He 
was, indeed, not only “ the great man ” but “ the grand 
old man ” of literature, if this phrase of ours may be 
used to imply a shade of more personal esteem and^ 
affection which Emile Aug^'er indicated at the Press" 
banquet of 1880 when he toasted the guest of the even- 
ing as le Phe — the father of all literary France. And 
we can easily believe that a similar feeling softened 
some eYen of those to whom Hugo’s opinions were most 
distasteful, but who were touched by human sympathy 
when they regarded his years, the vicissitudes and the 
distiaction of his career, the successive blows of fortune 

u 
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age. 

In these vigrious ways, political, literary, and personal, 
did Victor Hugo come into his own — and rather more 
than his own. Precision of date is hardly possible in 
dealing with a sentfVnent like Hugolatry, but thlre is a 
certain iitn^s in connecting it with the beginning of 
1874, when thf poet had just move<f into 21 Rue de 
Clich/, where he soon began to recdve and entertain 
more extensively than he had done since the days of 
tfie Place Royale. It was not his habit — ^as we have 
seen before — to seek solace in seclusion, and within a 


month or so of his son’s death we find him up and about. 
An interesting date is January 20, when he revisited 
the Academy — ^the first time for twenty-two years , In 
the latter part of Louis-Philippe’s reign he*had been 
*f airly frequent in his attendance on electioi^Or receptiqp 
days, and had even at other times assisted occasionally 
in the leisurely labours of the Academic Dictionary, in the 
course of which he had one or two sharp passagfH with 
that eminent purist. Cousin, who objected to the inclu- 
sion of any words not sanctioned by the use of the classic 
authors of Louis XIV.’& ^e. But all that was a long 
while ago, an<} Hugo had not set foot inside the Palais 
Mazarin since December 1, 1851 — the eve of the coup 
d'itat. Much was changed since then — even the room 
in which the Rorty deliberated was in a different part of 
the building. Let us quote the Diary : 

^ When I reached the door one of the doorkeepers said^ 
Wo admission,’ but the other remarked, ‘ It is M. Victor 
itugo ’ ; and they let me pass The proceedings were 
beginning. , I wap the last to arrive, and, signing the 
attendonee-sheet, 1 sat down at the end of the long table 
on right of the door. According to custom members 
had td declare formally that they had not pledged their 
votes. T)ie Director for the current quarter, M. Duver* 
gier de Hauranne, put the question to each in turn : 

* M. le Comte d’Haussonville, M. Thiers, M. Jules Favre» 
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M. le Due d’Aumale ’ . . . Stc., and each repUed * No/ 
He saw me, but did not recognise me, afld passing on to 
my right-hand neighbour he continued : ‘ If . Saint-]p^4 
Taillandier/ . . . Then some one called out, ‘ Wh)^ you 
are forgetting M. Victor Hugo/ ‘ I must apologise, ’ 
said thb Director, * I did not notice iiim/ Sudh was the 
manner of my return to the Academy. Theisp were eight 
or ten votings, ^e result being eventually to fill the 
three vacant places by the election of MM. M^zi^res, 
Alexandrb Dumas fits, and Caro. The business laslted, 
in all, an hour. At 1 15 I left ; MM. LegouvA Camilte 
Doucet, R4musat, and d’Haussonville came up to greet 
mej* Li the courtyard was a double line of spectators, 
who saluted me as they had done when I went in.” ' 

Erom this modest account we may infer that Hugo’s 
reappearance at the Institute made no great sensation. 
A shader of disappointment may perhaps be detected in 
the words, Such was the manner of my return to the 
Academy.” But obviously his visit was unexpected 
and uimbtrusive ; and though some of his colleagues did 
not seehim, while others possibly did not want to see him, 
to the majority of the younger generation he would 
naturally be a stranger. We have to remember, too, 
the rigid etiquette of undemonstrativeness which — 
unlike anything else in French life — governs Academical 
proceedings. Not that the question matters much, for 
the poet’s interests had long ceased to lie in that direc- 
*tion, and during the rest of his life his visits were few 
and far between ; indeed, he did not disguise his opinion 
that the Academy was too oligarchic for him, and tfahfi 
he would prefer such a body to be chosen by popular 
election. 

In February Quatre-Vingt-Treizevras published. At the 
same time Hugo divided between the three Comnatt^ 
of Relief for the people of Alsace and Lorraide tha 
proceeds — about £180 — from the sale of his Verses on 
La Libiration du Terrilowe (which had appeared in 
pamphlet form in the previous September, and which were 
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eventuallyincluded in theposthumous collection entitled 
Toutf la Lyre). At the end of March he was concerned 
with a'subscription for Rochefort, who had escaped from 
liis confinement and now wrote from Sydney to ask for 
funds. Pecuniary aid for political pnsoners and Ivadia, 
being strihtly illegaf, had to be managed quietfy, but 
' Hugo boldly advocated an open' and public sul^crip- 
. tion list, with at preamble to this effec|' : A law which 
proscnbes fraternity and penalises pity is a bad law. 
We, the undersigned, despise it and violate it.” The 
other subscribers, however, demurred, it seems, to this 
heroic form of anarchism which would have entailed a 
prosecution. Ethically, no doubt, Hugo was right 
when he said that it is more honourable to break laws 
openly than surreptitiously ; but it does not, seem to 
have occurred to him — and the oversight is characteristic 
' — ^that the principle of breaking any law which you may 
consider bad would, if generally adopted, have rather 
perplexing consequences — even in “the United States 
of Europe.” • 

The poet at this moment was, as he had been since 
1871, an unattached politician He had resolved not 
to seek again to enter the Assembly, but when a Senate 
was added to the Constitution (1875) he gladly accepted 
the honour of representing the Department of the 
Seine. The fact, however, did not signify any active 
resumption of politics In the Senate — ^where of course 
he sat and voted with the Republican Left — Hu^ 
contented himself with a very modest part, for thoughp 
lie remained a Senator imtil his death, it does not 
appear that he spoke, in all, on more than four occasions. 
There was, indeed, only one subject in which he retained 
a vital interest, and it was on this subject that three out 
of his four speeches were made. To all the imprison* 
.pients and transportations which had followed the 
suppression of ttie Communist rising, and many of 
which were still running their long course, he desired 
earnestly that an end should be put ; and he brought 
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forwS^ a motion to that effect in his first sensatfonal 
speech on May 22, 1876. ‘^Amnesty/* he said, 'Ms 
what I ask for — ^full and complete anmesty, without 
conditions and without reserves : there is no other 
amnesty worthy of the name. . . . Civil war is a f^ulC 
in which all have some share. Do jrou ask, ‘ Who began 
it ? ’ ttie answer is, * All, and no one He thdn 

proceeded to enlarge on hia favou^te theipe of ''Pans,, 
the great and adjnirable Pans, the capital of the world,’*, 
and while admitting the crimes of the Commumsts, to 
palliate Ihem as disasters for which no one was really 
responsible. It was an unfortunate line to take — a 
feeble sophism to make play with. The speech,' which 
— though read — ^was excellently delivered m the way of 
intonation and emphasis, met with the respectful hearing 
due to § grand homme; but it was begun, continued, 
and end^ in the midst of a fngid silence more damning 
than the liveliest signs of disapproval. When the^ 
orator sat down, no one rose either to support his pro- 
posals or to combat them, and when the voting took 
plac#only ten members were m favour of them. 

This is the last of Hugo’s political speeches to which 
we need refer, but a word must be given to the publica- 
tion at this time (1875-1876) of Actes et Paroles — ^the 
collection of his public utterances and ipanifestoes since 
1841. The work took the form of three volumes — each 
with an introductory essay — entitled respectively Avant 
VExil, Pendant VEscil, and Apres VExiL From this 
division it will be seen that Hugo made his exile the 
central point of his whole career, and m so doing he was 
well inspired, from a practical no less than from ah 
artistic point of view. For it was his exile that supplied 
most obviously the standard by which he measured 
himself and by which he desired that the world should 
measure him — as, above all, a man of conscience and 
principle. Such a work — a sort of Apologia pro vita n^a 
— naturally involves a certain exercise of legitimate dis- 
cretion in matters of order and selection, and in this 
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respect Ades et Paroles is a well -arranged book./^ But 
there ^e in it traces of another discretion not quite so 
legidmate^ in the shape of various little additions, sup- 
pressions an<l esqdanations — such as we have had 
cx!casion to notice before — all tending to ^p^oduce the 
impression which the author desired rather than that 
which mighttpossibly^be formed from a wholly impartial 
view of his dq^s and words : in this respect, also, Ades et 
^Paroles is decidedly a well-arranged bo^. 

In the next year (1877) no fewer than three new 
works appeared, though the word “ new ” does not 
necessarily mean newly written.” For Hugo, it must 
be remembered, had a considerable stock in hand — 
books that he had written either wholly or in part during 
his exile ; and these, supplemented by the regular 
mloming work of every day, which he continuefl now* as 
before, ensured a supply sufficient to last until his d^th 
and for some years afterwards. Thus, o% th^ three 
works published in 1877, two had been lying ready for 
some time. One of these was the second series of 
La Ligende des Siicles, composed for the mostepart 
during the last year or two of the Guernsey period. Its 
reception, confirms once more the common belief that the 
attempt to repeat a masterpiece is seldom successful. 
What people fel( about this second Ligende was — briefly 
— that the poet was not breaking new ground but simply 
going back over the old, that he was saying again what 
he had said before and saying it in tones more sombre — 
certainly more .didactic and preachy. The first lAgende 
had its full share of crimes and horrors, but the bright 
patches were distinct and numerous ; here the atmo- 
sphere seemed one of almost unrelieved gloom. ” Woe 
unto thee, O Man,” might be written as the text of the 
whole — ^Man the earth-worm, hopelessly low in the scale 
of creation, inferior to this planet and far infenor to each 
one in the hierarcjhy of heavenly bodies which gradually 
ascend into the infinite, and somewhere beyond the 
highest of which is the Deity removed from Man by im- 
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measurable gulfs. All this, besides being i^epressing« 
had the more fatal defect of being dull. It was true 
that from their heavy and cumbrous setting som£ 
might be extricated (such as Petit Paul, Jean €houanf 
L'Aigle du €a8que, Le Cimetihe d'EyUAi, and a few* 
others), bift their beauty only increased the reader’s 
regret "that these two volumes did not justi|y^ their title 
by containing more legend and less philosophy. 

Three months afterwards~as if to satisfy all tastes and 
show how easily *he could change from ’grave to gay — 
Hugo gawe to the world that one which, of all his later 
works, has been the most read and admired. Childhood 
and children he had often treated in his poetry, and 
always in his happiest vein ; now he devoted to them, 
as personified in his two grandchildren, the volume of 
vejae entitled L'Art d'Hre Grand-pere, The grandfather 
playing Vith the little ones, petting them and spoiling 
them,,takipg them to the Zoo, delighting them with* 
wonderful stories about the animals there and various 
other strange beasts — such a theme gives ample scope 
to tl^ most pleasing side of the poet’s fancy, besides 
supplying him — ^as he reminds us in the opening piece, 
Victor sed victus — ^with an effective contrast in the idea 
of the great man as the slave of the little child It is 
all very cleverly done — ^if anything, too cleverly ; for 
Hugo’s simplicity seems often a laboureQ simplicity, and 
is overwhelmed now and then beneath his chronic passion 
for digression and controversy To lug in with abusive 
epithets the names of critics who years ago had offended 
him ; to slay once again his enemies the priests, “ those 
black pigmies ” ; to attack the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception on the ground that it cast a slur on mother- 
hood — what on earth have these things to do with the 
“ art of being a grandfather ” ? Apart from sucb 
defects of taste — ^and ** good taste ” was one of those 
classic conventions which Hugo had long since dis- 
carded — it is an amiable old man as well as a consum- 
mate artist who disports himself in these pages. 
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The third work which appeared in 1877 is L*fttMire 
d*un Crime — a book already dealt with at the period to 
which it refers. For twenty-five years it had reposed 
in the author’s desk and was now (October) published, 
Vith a brief and oracular preface : Thi Aook is more 
than timely, it is urgent. I publish it — The 
meaning of which is%o be found in an impression,* widdy 
prevalent at the time, that there existed a plot tMver- 
throw the Republic — an impression wAich derivedisome 
colour from itfarshal MacMahon’s sudden dissolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies. As a counterblast to this 
scheme — ^if any such scheme there was — VHisloire d'un 
Crime recalled the iniquities of the coup d'itai of 1851, 
though its manner of recalling them was — as we have 
seen — one which could not fail to remind readers that 
the word ** histoire ” does not necessarilv mean 
“ history ” 

Hugo’s next book was one of topical interest, «though 
not political. The election of Leo XIII. to the Papacy 
in succession to Pius IX gave occasion for « poetic 
dialogue entitled Le Pape (April 1878), in which the 
Pontiff falls asleep and in a dream sees himself going* 
about th^ world, humbly clad, with all his state laid 
aside, talking with every dass of men, preaching mercy 
and justice and doing good unto all — ^in short, conducting 
himself as heVould if his sentiments were those of 
Victor Hugo. But alas ! there is no chance of that ; 
It IS only a dream, and a “ horrid dream ” too — as the 
Pope says with^a shudder, when he wakes up. It was 
not out of the Vatican, we may be sure, that Hugo ex-« 
pected any good thing to come : to find the real repre- 
sentative of Christian principles he looked in a very 
different direction. A month after the publication of 
Le Pape occurred the hundredth anniversary of Vol- 
taire’s death (May 80, 1878), and the poet, in whose eyes 
all progress must be dated from the Great Revolution, 
made haste to dcdaim the man whose teaching had 
done so much to bring about that event, as the one 
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^ore than any other had “ completed the work of 
' the Gospel.” This and much more to the same effect 
was said in an oration — or panegyric— Kin Vqltair^ 
delivered at the Gait4 Theatre on May 80, in which 
the philoso^er — whom Hugo had once pilloried tis 
“sophist/*” serpent,” “ ape,” “ the devil’s ambassador,” 
&c.— %as now held up to admiration a3 Uie tender-^ 
he^ed friend of humanity, the genuine successor of 
Chmt and the%lisciples. Compelled to a choice, one 
might prefer th% later judgment to the earlier, thougl? 
here — at usually — ^Hugo, in presenting us with two con- 
trary opinions, leaves us only the option of deciding 
which of the two is the less absurd. 

•During all this time — ^for now nearly five years — ^the 
poet had been residing at 21 Rue de Clichy, where he 
OQicupicd a fiat on the fourth story and had with him 
his two* grandchildren as well as their mother (Charles 
.Hugfk’s wglow), who had now married again, and her 
husband, M. Charles Lockroy. In the flat beneath lived 
Mme. cDrouet, whose rooms were always at Hugo’s 
dispa^sal for the entertainment of his friends, while she 
herself was there a dignified hostess, with her classic 
features framed in silvery hair, beautiful in her old age 
as she had been beautiful in her youth. And there was 
no lack of hospitality. Once or twice each week there 
was a dinner-party followed by a reception ; on other 
evenings intimate friends often looked in to pay their 
respects. The “ great man ” himself seldom went out 
in the evenings. “ I am like the bear in the Jardin des 
Plantes — I never dine away from home,” so he wrote to 
a friend in declining an invitation, and added, “ the 
truth is, I feel wretched when I have not my little ones 
with me.” And the grandchildren were, of course, 
much to the fore on all occasions, having their places at 
table and not retiring to bed until after dessert. M. 
Georges Hugo has recalled some of the distinguished 
people he met at that tender age, such as Cladel, 
Monselet, Flaubert, De Banville, Leconte de Lisle, 
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Louis Blanc, Spuller, Gambetta : the lastliamc^ihe re- 
members, arriving late when we were already af table, 
and in his impetuous way lifting up my sister and myself 
^ in his arms, kissing our cheeks and squeezing us nearly 
to suffocation?*’ But it would be useless fo enumerate 
the visitors or guests of the Rue de Clichy. 'Hugo him- 
self has gi\en (in ChotesVues) a rather pompous tAtalogue 
to show the number and variety of those he used to 
receive in th6 old days of the Place Royale, among whom 
’’figure “ princes* dukes, presidents of Republics (like 
Manin), makers of Revolutions (like Louis Blanc), leaders 
of nations (like Garibalib and Kossuth), artists and 
actors, cardinals and bishops, field-marshals and ser- 
geants, ambassadors and peasants,” and so on. l]he 
frequenters of the Rue de Clichy were also, no doubt, 
numerous and diversified, including most of the qota^es 
m politics, literature, and art, though there wefe not so 
many “ leaders of nations ” going about now as jn thq 
stirring time of forty years ago, while as to^^ cardinals 
and bishops ” — ^the evolution of Hugo must haxie made 
their presence in his house hardly possible. But ip one 
respect at least the salon of the Rue de Clichy resembled 
the earlier one of the Place Royale — ^in the boundless 
admiration and homage which were accorded to the 
master of the house. ” When my grandfather spoke,” 
says M. GeorgciS Hugo, ” he was listened to with a 
religious silence ; or — as another witness puts it — “ All 
lend to the Master’s words an attentive ear, all hold 
themselves in a, respectful attitude,” while he, seated 
usually on a green velvet couch to the right of the fire- , 
place, in the salon rouge, received the “ tribute of senators 
and deputies, poets and painters, novelists and journalists 
. . . gracious and affable to all, talking and laughing 
with them, just as if they were his equals and his com- 
rades.” Such condescension was all the more welcome, 
because it appears that there w^ ^something peculiarly 
awe-inspiring in the great man’s presence, if we may 
believe that even such a personage as the Emperor of 
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Prazil ^ he approached Hugo one evening was observed 
to show marked nervousness, and was heard to say, Now 
you must encourage me, M. Victor Hugo, for 1 feel 
rather frightened.” To ladies the old poet’s manner 
was always ‘^courtly and deferential. Whenever a 
lady entered he would rise to greet her, and respectfully 
kissing ner hand, would conduct her to a seat, before 
returning to resume his conversation. Later in the 
evening he would%scort them to the salle d manger, where 
the company acfjourned for light refreshments ; and 
when abbut midnight people departed, he would con- 
duct his guests to the hall, and advising the ladies to 
wrap themselves up well, would himself assist them 
t o«put on their cloaks . ” 

These and such-like details may be gathered from the 
acoDunta of those who, being admitted in a more or less 
confidenfial capacity to Hugo’s intimacy, wrote under 
a due sense^f their own unworthiness and his greatness 
— accounts wHlch are of course wholly partial*and in their 
tone of exaggerated deference, not to say servility, often 
difficult to read without a smile. What are we to say, 
for example, of a sentence like this, which one comes upon 
in the most elaborate and typical of these works,^ when, 
speaking of the strong sentiments which Hugo delivered 
against those whom he disliked, the writer says : A Moi 
immense pervaded all these passionate words — a Moi 
which seemed to be the expression of collective 
humanity ” ? Against such egregious adulation we have 
to set the less complimentary opinions of those who found 
the atmosphere of the Rue de Clichy too thick with the 
fumes of incense, and whose reminiscences imply that tihe 
eternal topic of Hugo’s merits became rather oppressive. 
Thus some complained that it was necessary always 
to speak to the great man of himself, while others 

^ Victor Hugo et ton temifit, by A Barbou, which claima to hav« 
had the authority and approval of the Maatei, and which certamly 
■cems to justify that claim by its guileless repetition of all the Hugo 
“ legends.” 
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commented satirically on the amazing appe^te for 
praise shown by one who, not satisfied with the refined 
compliments of cultured admirers, would swallow with 
quite as much relish the coarsest flattery of any outsider 
who came along. It was naturally the young ^ho 
waxed most e^berant, and these Hugo ^paid by a 
geniality .which wa9 sometimes in exc«s of siflcenty. 
We have not a word to say against the good -nature which 
encourages a literary aspirant by thtf assumption of a 
vivid interest in what he has written ; yet the young 
author must have been considerably eml^raSsed when 
— ^as happened more than once — he found himself 
credited with literary opinions of which he was wholly 
innocent, but which the Master chose a priori to attribute 
to him, and then proceeded to make the text for a 
discourse of his own. In such a case it would* be 
equally impolitic and useless to protest to ifugo that 
he was mistaken. For the great man did nft like being 
set right; things ought to be as he suppo^ them to be. 
In witness whereof there is the occasion when he 
remarked to some one : “ The only thing Goethe ever 
wrote of any value is his Wallmstein ” And when 
the person' he was addressing was rash enough to observe 
that the author of Wallenstein was not Goethe but 
Schiller, Hugo somewhat testily replied : “ Schiller or 
Goethe — it mafies no difference. I have never read a 
word of either of them — ^it is not worth the trouble ! ** 
And this is, perhaps, the place to recall the well- 
known story of Turguenef, who tells how, one evening, 

“ amid a knot of adnurers stnving to outdo each other • 
in eulogy of their host’s genius, some one declared that 
the street Hugo lived in ought to be known by his name. 
Whereupon another at once remarked that the street 
was too small and insignificant for such a distinction ; 
some more conspicuous part oicthe town should be 
selected. Then, after various localities — each more im- 
posing than the last — ^had been suggested as appro- 
priate, one young enthusiast exclaimed that no single 
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spot w jb worthy of the honour, but that the whole city 
of Paris ought to bear the name of its great poet. 
Leaning against the mantelpiece Hugo had stood 
list#ung complacently to these increasing bids of 
flattery : suddenly, turning to the last speaker, he said, 
approvingly add in a tone of serious reflection : ' Well, 
that will come, my friend, that will come I ’ ” ' 

In quoting these anecdote — selected as* extremes — 
one would not exfiS|g;gerate their significande, remembering 
that the cult of all celebrities lends itself to absurdity, and 
that Hugo IS neither the first nor the last of those who 
have been rendered ridiculous by the combined efforts 
of i:hemselves and their devotees. Such little incidents 
would not — save to the querulous few — detract from 
th^leagures of the evening or from the interest of hear- 
ing the master hold forth in his best ex cathedra fashion, 
^ onebwhq spoke with an authority which exempted 
him from the trouble of giving reasons for his pronounce- 
ments .Art and Literature were naturally favourite 
topic^the former signifying Painting and Sculpture, 
on both which Hugo was something of an expert . Music, 
on the contrary, did not appeal to him : it was, he said, 
an “ inferior art ” ; and if he tolerated the conventional 
piano it was merely from politeness or from interest 
in the performer. At the same time had no objec- 
tion to his verses being set to music — as a vast number 
of the shorter pieces were — and sung in concert halls and 
drawing-rooms. 

, On literary subjects it was rather his way to settle 
by intuition the merits of an author with whose works 
he disclaimed any acquaintance in detail. His remark, 
quoted above, about Goethe and Schiller, illustrates this 
foible, though it may be suspected that his lofty nescience 
was somewhat affect|;i^ and that he had read a good 
deal more of German literature than he acknowledged. 
The same observation applies, in a much less degree, 
to his professed ignorance of English, on which we 
have commented before. Not but what we would. 
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in fairness, credit Hugo with some genuine ignofance— 
in cases, perhaps, where He had no desire to proclaiir 
it ; and those who once heard him blandly specu- 
lating on' k possible connection between the Frencli 
word ironie'siid the English word iron mustliave smiled 
a large smile at this unconscious revelation iot the 
Master’s limited researches into the Greek language. 
On the other hand, he was no doubt well versed in the 
* Romance literdtures — ^in Latin, in Spanish, and oi 
course in French, on which he spoke with a legitimate 
authority. Unlike many old men, he was no bigoted 
praiser of the past, preferring to regard himself as the 
first of the modems — ^the source and example of 4ill 
the younger poets who thronged around him. His 
own dislikes were strong and well known ^ Thus, 
among the authors of the so-called “ golden ^ age, he 
had never a good word to say for Bossuet ov^ot Bacincw 
the former of whom he considered as personifying the 
spirit of monarchy and clericalism, while he pro- 
nounced the latter ** a third-rate writer, essentially a 
bourgeois poet ” The severity of this latter judgment 
— a survival of the iconoclasm of 1880 — caused so 
much surprise that ill-natured people persisted in 
attributing it to the fact that a few perverse critics had 
once dared to a^ert that Racine as a poet was superior 
to Victor Hugo. In forming his opinion of contem- 
poraries “ the great man ” confided to some one that 
as a rule he read only one book of each, which was 
sufficient to guide him. Whether this remark included 
Balzac, for whom he professed the warmest admiration, 
we do not know ; but Flaubert and George Sand were 
quoted as examples — ^the one a frequent visitor at the 
Rue de Clichy, the other a constant friend and corre- 
spondent, and both, as authors,. enjoying the Blaster ’tf 
high opim'on. But this one-book method, though con- 
venien};, seems rather insecure : to ordinary people at 
any rate j^ladame Bovary would throw little light on 
the^qualiues of Satammbd, while George Sand’s Indiana 
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would Iiardly be an index to her later styles of fiction. 
Then there were certain pe^ aversions. One of them 
was Prosper Mdrim^e — a case no doubt of personal and 
political dislike involving literary depij^iation ; and 
another, Tdine — or rather that philosopher’s system of 
treating moral and social phenomena with the same 
statistical and inductive precisipn as may be applied to 
physical. No onp troubles mtich about Taine nowa- 
days: otherwise iSre should bewithHugdin his indigna- 
tion at the fallacious half-truth that “ virtue and vice are 
products just as much as sugar and vitriol — ^a sentiment 
worthy of a grocer.” And it was a good hit at the often 
exaggerated importance of the petit fait when, one even- 
ing at dinner, he remarked to a friend : Now, if M Taine 
ha^en^ to be at my table he would not fail to observe 
that I ant using a silk pocket-handkerchief, and on that 
(|etafl Jie ^euld base a theory as to my habits and 
character ; whiereas the truth is that I only use a silk 
handke^hief two or three times a year — ^when I happen 
to ha^e a cold and to have run out of my linen ones.” 

It may also be added that Hugo’s appreciation of 
Balzac did not extend to the latest development of 
realism in fiction. In 1877 every one was discussing 
VAssommoir, a book which — while recognising its good 
intentions — he disapproved of on the ground that ” a 
novelist has no right to present human misfortune in its 
nudity.” And in regard to the ” naturalist ” school 
in general his attitude was the same. ” Why,” he 
asked, ” go down f It is, you say, to arrive at truth. 
But surely elevated ideas are not less true, and personally 
I prefer them.” He then quoted, or paraphrased, the 
passage from The Merchant of Venice in which Shylock 
meditates on the like human nature of Christian 
Emd Jew Hath not «a Jew eyes ? . . . And if you 
vrrong us, shall we not revenge ? ”) The compOiTison, 
he olxerved, was pursued by reference to the instipcts, 
:he affections, the passions : it might obviously have 
followed a descending scale, such as, ” They coiigh like 
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us, we spit like thein,”^nd so into any gross detaih ; but 
the latter method woul]^ be ho more true than the former. 
Not that Hugo had hny dislike fo^audacity, whether in 
form or matter : he was far from squeamish, and one of 
his favourite. axioms was that “sobriety ii literature 
is the mark of a feeble stomach.” His objecljjion to 
naturalism was simply its superfluous nastiness. 
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Nothing surprised Hugo’s friends more than his 
unabated* vigour of mind and body. Except for his 
jgrey^h^irs there was no sign of age about him at 
seventy-five his habits hardly differed from those of a 
healthy^ man m the prime of life. In the Ru^ de 
Clich}*^ as during his exile and before it, he rose betimes 
and worked steadily for some hours before the ddjeuner, 
standing mostly while he wrote, and disdaining closed 
windows, arm-chairs, and all the little comforts of old 
age. In the afternoons he would sometimes go for a 
drive, the carriage of Mme. Tola Doriad or some other 
friend being always at his disposal ; more often he 
preferred to ramble about Paris on his own account, and 
there was nothing he enjoyed more than a long ride on 
,the top of a bus ; but, whether walking or driving, he still 
resolutely refused to encumber himself with overcoat or 
umbrella. Another sign of vitality was evident in an 
unimpaired appetite and digestion. Hugo had always 
played a good knife and fork, and his capacity in this 
respect — including a special fondness for extremely 
underdone meat — ^was one of the mdpiy characteristics 
to which his admirers applied their favourite epithet of 
** leonine.” . « 

No troublesome necessity for carefulnessJoil diet had 

321 
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as yet been felt ; and it nniM tiave'baan a brave sight, 
alike for the children and their Sldei^^see “ Pa-papa ’’ 
crunch^ up with h& sound strohg^tMSbk the claw of s 
lobster* or daaling^^ith an orange by the simple method 
of first piling of! the outer skin anti then^putting the 
fruit whole into his^mouth and devcffiring it — ^pidp* pips 
and all. * « ^ 

So mucl^ indeed* had the old m^*s robust health 
■ colhe to be regarded as a matter oi course that his 
family were quite unprepared for a sudden and sharp 
illness which attacked him at the end of June (187fi). 
The chief symptom of this — ^Nature’s first serious 
warning to “ go easy *’ — ^was fever* followed by extreme 
prostration and torpor : its immediate cause seems to 
have been the excitemept of a long and hftited discussion 
with Louis Blanc on the evening of June*%7. ^he 
suUect on which the two old friends differed •-and 
Lol [is Blanc was one of the very few w)^o houl j boldfy 
differ from the great man without thereby forfeit- 
ing his friendship — was the claifif^of J, J. &)usseau 
to be honoured equally with Voltdfire as an vdbtle of 
Freedom — a claim against which Hugo vigordusly pro- 
tested* r^arding “ Jean-Jacques ” as only a second-rate 
^postle. The argument* continued after the other 
guests had gone* was prolonged until past midnight* 
without either of the disputants having made any 
impression on the other ; and when Hugo re&ed to bed* 
he was in a state of nervous irritation which foretold a 
restless night.* Next day his condition of collapse 
afarmcid the family into sending for Dr, Allix* who at' 
once joined complete rest and no visitors.” Soon 
afterwards a consultation was held the medical men 
spoke of “cerebral congestion*” and evidently feared 
a seizure. The mvalid* they said* had been overtaxing 
his strength : it was desirable to get him away at once 
from the excitements of Paris to some quiet place which 
would give him a thorough change. It was easy enough 
to diagnosethe casland to prescribe for it : the difiSculty 
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WAS to^duce l&go to follow advice — especially medieal 
advice. He had always pooh-poohed and 

medicines, and preferred to treat his ailments-^few and 
trifling' if we except* the throat troublc^by ignoring 
them until they disappeared. Even on this occa8ion» 
though he 'confessed to feeling “dazed” {Howni) and 
“ tire4” it was certain 4hat he wcmld resent, and resist 
any jmthoritative pressure, accustomed as he was not 
tg but tca^ie obeyed. Moreover, he 'had, as will 
presently appear, certain reasons for not wishing to 
^ave PaVis at this moment. However, as he could not 
be coerced he was coaxed, and after two or three days 
of domestic diplomacy, ih which the grandchildren were 
^aught to play their part, he agreed to go for a fo^night 
or so to his house in^ Guernsey. Thither accoMingly 
the whcJle family (including*M. and Mme. Lockroy, Mme. 
Droiiet, Richard Lesclide the secretary) set out on 
July trayelling via Granville. From the Press, alwa 3 rs 
on the look-ouUlor Hugo’s movements, his illness was 
carefully concealed, and a paragraph was sent round to 
the papers simply stating that the poet, accompanied 
by a few friends, had gone for a short visit to the seaside. 

Tb these ostensible reasons for a rather hurried 
departure another has to be added which necessitates a 
reference toithe less pleasing side of Hugo’s domestic 
life. None of his immediate circle was more anxious to 
get him away from Pafis than Mme. Drouet. This 
lady’s long and faithful devotion to the poet might well 
have entitled her to an equal fidelity on his part. Both, 
moreover, had reached the stage when love usually 
ceases to be a perturbing element: they had been 
young and they were now old : gladly one would imagine 
them — ^hke Philemon and Baucis, or Darby and Joan — 
sitting byjnlthe fireside and exchanging tender memories of 
the past. * Unhappily this idyllic picture was not always 
realised : what should have been the calm of life’s 
twilight was sometimes broken by storms and tempests 
It may have been a natural, but it was certainly an 
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inconvenient, effect of Hugo’s remark^le yitali^ty that 
his taste for galanUrie was prolonged to a period at 
which most men have put away these vanities. His 
friends spok^ admiringly of his eternal yoiith ” — 
flattery may even have quoted cruda deg vwidUque 
.a^cius — ^but poor Juliette would fain have seen her 
lover less eternally youthful and more inclined t*! grow 
old becomingly. This sort of trouble — ^ultimately the 
^conflict betweeji polygamous Man ^d monqgaftious 
Woman — was nothing new : it had recurred at intervals 
for the last thirty years, though circumstances ^tend<^ 
rather to aggravate it since Hugo’s return to France. 
For one thing, the poet, amid his vast correspondence — 
much of it from total strangers — received a considerable 
number of tender effusion^ from ladies, young or other- 
wise, who, fascinated by his poetry or by the heroes of 
his fiction and drama, yearned to lay the'c/love ''*'d 
adoration at his feet. He was not the mau eitner to 
ignore these flattering overtures or to treat them with a 
purely paternal benevolence. Such letters — ^tliou^h they 
passed in the first instance through the hands of a 
most discreet secretary — he usually answered himself, 
and sometimes the correspondence developed into an 
acquaintance, and the acquaintance into a romance. 
Against these diyersions of genius — or whatever else we 
are to call them — ^Mme. Diouet of course protested 
bitterly as soon as she discovered them ; and discover 
them she generally did, since no precautions can baffle 
for long the keen scent of a jealous woman unhampered 
by any sort of scruple. Much as he may have resented 
his mistress’s inquisitorial methods — ^the ransacking of 
his desks, papers, and so on — ^the poet seems as a rule 
to have followed the line of least resistance : that is to 
say, he denied when possible ; otherwise he confessed, 
apologised, and promised not to do it again— doubtless 
with a mental reservation that he would take more 
care next time. But there were occasions when he 
flared up, adopted an impenitent tone and returned 
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taunt lor taunt, or else argued the matter with reference 
to ^hat was “ just ’* and reasonable/’ as though he 
had foigotten that those words are mea^ngless in 
the quarrels of love. To prevent such distressing scenes 
becameTnaturally an object of the family, and as no one 
dared to expostulate with the great man, their united 
effortj were diverted either to keeping MiAe. Drouet 
in tlf dark or to pacifying her — as the c^e might be. 
In fact, sympathy <ioes not appear to have been on hen 
side. It was felt that she strained her rights too far, 
%nd that in inducing her grievances — real or imaginary 
— she often displayed an intolerable lack of self-re- 
straint.^ People remembered how chiferently Mme. 
tfugo had borne herself under similar Or greater triai|. 
Both women were devoted to Hugo, both had to en- 
dure thCi^ortification of knowing him unfaithful, both 
reasamed^nstant in their love to the end ; but the 
bontr&t ]&6t\^en the dignified resignation of the wife 
and the volcanic violence of the mistress was all to the 
dj^dv&ntage of the latter. And yet it must not be 
supposed that the poet ever seriously contemplated 
parting from his friend. Moments of revolt no doubt 
he had against her severe monopoly ; and when, in 
a revulsion of feeling following upon some outburst 
of wrath, she retired to her room and wrote him one of 
those passionate love-letters she had been writing for 
forty years, his satisfaction may perhaps have been 
tinged by some slight sense of weariness — for men grow 
tired of romance, women never. But the idea of 
separation was one he, could not face : she was indis- 
pensable to him, and he no less to her. More than once, 
after a scene of jealousy, she announced her intention of 

9 

1 Ab vhen one evening at a dinnei'party a very pretty woman 
in the oourae of earnest oonversation with the poet leaned over 
close to him and said ; “ Ah t oher maltre > quo je vondrais done 
vouB toucher ' " Whereupon Mme. Drouet sharply inteiposed with : 

“ Eh ' Madame, il ne vous touche que trop I ” {Vvtar Hugo •nfome, 
by Mme. Rioha^ Loschde.) 
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leaving him for ever« and did leave hizn — ^for a^ay or 
tm. On one occasion when with a purpose apparently 
imvocable she had gone ofltto pack her boxes, Mme. 
Lockroy — whg played the part of peacemaker — said to 
Hugo : “ This time, I believe she really mpanS to go, 
and if she does, what will you do, father ? ’* “1 shall 
go flter her,’* said the old man gloomily. A confession, 
pathetic if }^u will, that there are some chains ^hich 
cannot be broken. Other women mig&t come and go — 
if Huge was responsible for their coming, Mme^ Drouet 
saw to their going — ^but none of these fleeting fancislf 
could shake the dominion of the one woman who was 
gn essential part of the poet’s life. 

From this retrospect the “ judicious reader ” — as they 
used say — may infer that a further element in the 
crisis of June 1878 was supplied by an affaire ^ cchif. 
That is so ; indeed, there were two or three^5entimc::t^ 
affairs going on simultaneously and on^ id par^iculaf 
which was more than sentimental — ^the one which, 
without betraying any secret, we may describe* as the 
affaire BUtnehe, that being the name of the ^oung 
lady who has the distinction of being the last among 
the objects of the poet’s affection. They are not very 
edifying — these amorous adventures of a patriarchal 
Don Juan — nor e^re they even amusing : yet one has to 
admit that there are some of Hugo’s admirers who not 
only excuse them but apparently find in them an 
additional title to esteem, on the ground that->-to put 
it briefly — “ such amiable weaknesses show us how truly 
human the great man was, when, * oppressed by the 
burden of his glory,’ he sought relief in the love of 
Blanche, or Eugenie, or Ernestine ! ”* It is sufficient to 
recognise among other curiosities of Hugo-worship*that 
this point of view exists, without professing in the least 
to understand it, or to see how our opinion of one who 
posed as the instructorof mankind can possibly be exalted 
by knowing that at the venerable age of seventy-seven 
he was engaged in an intrigue with a servant-girl. 
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For si^h, m — though superior, as wo told, to 

her pdlntion — ^was Blanche when she first attractedjthe 
poet’s notice ; no mysterious tnconntte (like the Claiw ” 
of an earlier date) but lining in Mme. Drouet’s ser^ce 
as lad;^’s-maid. Before long, Madame, Jb&ving became 
uneasy, dismissed her, whereupon Hugo established her- 
m rooms and was visiting her regilarly at the time we^ 
havef reached. Though Mmi. Drouet had* as y^ no 
certain knowledge, she suspected somethii^g of the sort, 
and for that redSon alone was anxious to get Hugo away 
^om Pans Her efforts, combined with those of the 
rest, were — ^as we have seen — successful ; and this was 
the beginning of the end of the affaire Blmche, from 
which Juliette of course came out ultimately victorious ^ 

It was no easy task that Hugo’s retinue undertoolfi. 
vjien they had conveyed him away from the heat and 
iioise olll^aris to the freshness and quietude of Guernsey. 

. He i^eda^delicate handling just now ; for, while it was 
a dire offenoe even to hint that he was out of sorts, it 
was quite evident that he was not only in bad health 
dfiit m bad temper too, and m spite of his usual geniality 
to tnose around him he could, we are assured, be very 

^ At Guernsey the poet managed, though with difficulty, to keep* 
up some shght oonespondence with Blanche, but alter lus return 
to Paris a renewal of the Iwtteon led to such turbulent scenes with 
Mme. Drouet that Hugo, oonsoious at last pedieps of the need for a 
quiet life, explamed his position to the girl — who seems to have been 
geniimely attaohed to him — and persuaded her that for^the present 
they had bettor not meet. Time passed, the separation contmued, 
and Blanche — who had been started in a httle shop— eventually 
marned some one of her own station. But her troubles did not end 
liere. The man turned out to be a sooundiel and used the knowledge 
which hiB wife confided to him of her former attachment for the purpose 
of blaokmajlmg Hugo at mtervals Disgusted with his conduct she 
pa^d from him ; and henceforth, without ever mtnidmg upon her 
distinguished lover, she was seen occasionally— a patbeiho figure — 
waiting about to oatoh a distant glunpse of him or to ask tidugs of 
him from Lesolide, Mieunoe, or other of his fnends, who always treated 
her with the utmost kindness, while takmg oare ^at there should be 
no renewal of her friendship with Hugo — ^not even after Mme. Drouet’a 
death. [V%etar Hugo infimc, by Mme. Richard Lesohde.) 
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disagreeable at times. Happily the cl^ge of^'air and 
surroundings soon had a beneficial effect. In tds own 
Hauteville House, amid so much of his own handiwork, 
and in the familiar walks and drives about the island, 
the old man’s strength returned and his spirits revived ; 
while, to keep him interested and amused rdays of 
visitors came — ^the Meurices, the Saint- Victors, the 
Lefdvres, &c. Thus {ime*^assed and t^^stay of (three 
weeks — ^the limit which Hugo had originally fixed-^had 
been prolong^ tg one of more than three months befo^ 
t^e question of returning to Pans was raised. But now^ 
he began to talk about coming elections. Senatoridf 
and Academical, at which he desired to be present : the 
shortening days. too. and less favourable weather began 
to be irksome ; it was certain that he would not consent 
to remain much longer in the island. The move, as 
|t happened, was delayed by a partial relapp* which 
occurr^ about the middle of October, mii^ tq'thd’ 
disappointment of aU who had hoped that tne poet’s 
health was now re-established As usual, he would not 
admit that anything was the matter, but the frequeitV. 
fits of depression to which he was now subject alartied 
his family, as did the serious view taken by the local 
doctor — an old fnend of the Hugos — who evidently 
regarded the present symptoms as marking the beginning 
of a complete brgak-up — ^an opinion which the Pans 
doctors had also formed in the summer, though it 
proved in both cases to be erroneous For the invalid 
was soon sufficiently convalescent to allow of his 
departure being fixed for November 9. Mme Lockroy, 
indeed, convinced that Pans was not the best place* 
either for her father-in-law or for her children, suggested 
the charms of Florence or Naples as a winter residence ; 
but in vain. Hugo did not rise to this proposal, and 
the original plan held good. 

The retunl, however, was to be attended by one 
impottant change in the poet’s life. For some time his 
fiends had been anxious to transplant him from the 
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crampe(^qiiarteit of the Rue de Clichy to some spacious 
countr^ house well outside of Paris, and' they were 
particularly attracted by a villa at Bellevue which was 
now in the market. But as Hugo flatly refused to go 
so far oyf;, Meurice and Vacquerie, who w^ acting for 
him, had to^be content with the sort of modified rus in 
which waS| afforded by the tlten unformed neigh- 
bourl|pod of the Avenue d*£ylau, airy by its proximity 
to the Bois de Boulogne, and remote enough — it was 
hmied — ^to dimiiSsh the influx of importunate visitors. * 
4fere accordingly a house — ^No 180 as it then was, 
uAil the renaming and renumbering of that part of 
the avenue — ^was taken for the poet and Mme< Drouet, 
while the adjoining 182 was suitable for M. and Mme. 
Lockroy In these arrangements Hugo acquiesced, 
though 'v^ithout any keen interest ; whether because at 
his time oh]ii|e change is in itself wearisome, or because 
l^^rank Isom venturing on a house which he had not 
himself choseif. Glowing accounts of its delights left 
him unmoved, and it was rather in the mood of a martyr 
thiff entered what was to be the last of his many 
dwelling-places Everything had been done before his 
^arrival to mitigate the feeling of strangeness The 
furniture from the Rue de Chchy had been arranged, 
far as possible, in its accustomed manner : in the 
Master’s large and lofty bedroom — ^whicfi he would often 
use also for writing — ^all his comforts had been carefully 
studied ; while in the library, curled up in his favourite 
arm-chair, the pet cat ** Gavroche ” created an un- 
^stakable impression of at-homeness Before long the 
move proved to have been in all ways for the better. 
The new residence, besides being a house instead of a 
flat ^d situated in an open instead of a crowded 
neighbourhood, had also the great advantage of a well- 
laid-out garden containing trees, flowers, and a cas- 
cade of fresh water. Its internal accommodation wis 
ample, since on the ground floor alone there were four 
rooms — ^two salons, library, and dining-room — while on 
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the 8nt floor, in addition to Hugo’s study, werp found 
the inevitable sofon rotige and salon bleu, thef latter of 
which was usedfby Sfme. Drouet as her boudoir. The 
furniture anci^the adornments — exhibiting Hugo’s usual 
fondness for blend of Oriental and Western styles — ^were 
sumptuous and tasteful, as may be gathered from any 
of the accounts wMch have described them in detail.^ 

The beginning of 1879 found things fairly settled ,, The 
^ {(oet’s health voas practically restored^ and as his long 
absence from Pans had given rise to various strange 
rumours, the most effective way to contradict these yraf 
that he should show himself in public. And so the 
dinners and receptions of the Rue de Clichy were 
resumed in the Avenue d’Eylau, though with softie 
changes 'intended to secure for the Master more quiet 
than he had had of recent years. Thus, he was^ no 
longer ** at home ” on any and every J^ut 

definite invitations were issued and certain' days were 
allotted to ^different classes of guests — ^politiciaas, 
literary people, personal fnends. Such at least 'was the 
arrangement during the first year or two. As ting; i^lt 
on and Hugo grew older, there was a tendency to 
dispense more and more with formality and to abridge , 
both the number and the duration of social ** functions 
but at the outsq^ the new establishment lacked nothing 
of pomp and circumstance Here the Master held his 
salon— or, as many still preferred to call it, his “ court ” — 
in Literature and in Politics To the latter he attached 
much importance, aspiring to make his house the 
neutral ground of conflicting opinions and thus to^ 
promote the work of unity. How far he succeeded is 
doubtful, for Deputies at daggers drawn were not likely 
to be won over to each other’s views by having exchonged 
formal greetings beneath thd smile of “ Olympio,” and 
listened to^ words of wisdom from his lips. And on the 
otner hand it is certain that the great man,” in his 

^ Ii!.g , Victor Hugo el eon iempe, by A. Barbou, or the Litre d'Or of 
Emile BMmont. 
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of 9i(diator/ezpoMd Iiimself to slights sad affronts 
only more or less veiled. Though he t|ok himsdf very 
seriously indeed* this view — as we haviFbefore observed 
— ^was not shared by professional politicians. Inhere 
was no^*lUpublican ]eader-<-to t&ie one example — 
whom Hugo desired more to conciljate and to influence 
than Gambetta — the most {ft>tent factor fn French 
politics between 1877 and 1880. But* Gambetta, 
according to comfluon rqiort, was far frem reciprocating^ 
.|hSe sentiments ; for he treated the poet with scant 
courtesy, seldom accepted his invitations, and made 
no secret of the fact that he considered him a bore.^ 
S^ch rebuffs, perceived or not, are doubtless a common 
experience of all who seek to play Providence in affairs 
of State : he who is revered by some as the Grand 
Justiciat is sure to be laughed at by others as the Great * 
FRnjlftdryill. 

Hugo was on safer ground when he turned again from 
the affmrs of France to the affairs of the world, and 
rgr-umed his familiar denunciations of the oppressors of 
humifliity. It is difficult, however, to work up much 
interest in the writings of this period, mostly concerned 
with the old stogk subjects — the iniquities of kings and 
priests, and — apart from poetic diction — hardly superior 
in tone or polemical value to the level ef the professional 
tub-thumper. A little while ago we had Le Pape : now 
it is the turn of Royalty. From La PiHi auprime 
(February 1879) we learn that princes cannot help 
being bad since their education and surroundings must 
‘ infallibly corrupt even the best of natures ; and so, 
though they are the supreme criminals, they deserve the 
supreme pity. Religion el Religions (April 1880), as 
migKt be inferred from it^ title, proclaims the merits of 
our old friend “ Natural Religion ” as ^igainst the 

^ ** The old bondHUnrd,** Gambetta u raported to have uA one 
day to a fnend, ** u always worrying me to go to his house ; only 
to-day 1 have had another invitation to dmner, sent me by his cook " 

— thu being an elegant reference to Mme. Drouet. 
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various cults and dogmas which are ^erversfom of it, 
and the worst af which by far is the Roman* (^rholic 
form of Christi^ity. At the same time, with a pro- 
digality of eiQphasis, Hugo announces his* belief in God 
in the oft-quoted line : • ** 

, n eet 1 *il est 1 ' il eit 6|istdiiiiieiit. 

And just |s natural instinct supplies a better religion 
^than the inventions of Man, so natiAr/'l ignorance — or 
simplicity — to be preferred to the laborious fruditSon 
of scholars : at least, that is the apparent moral ^f 
L'Ane (October 1880), in which a learned donkey holds 
forth to the philosopher Kant on the vanity of books and 
libraries and knowledge in general. The donkey’s naine 
is “ Patience,” though that quality seems rather to have 
belonged to the philosopher, who listens meeldy to''an 
interminable harangue full of names the m3st unheard 
of. It is difficult to see what Hugo was ^riVing at, foi' 
it was not his way to depreciate learning and science, to 
the advance of which he looked for the betterihent.pf 
human life ; nor again was the age he lived in ^t all 
given either to pedantry or to false affectation of 
knowledge. So t^t perhaps M Bir6 is right when he 
suggests that VAne is to be regarded as a tour di farce in 
which the poet ^used himself by displaying his own 
erudition and his ingenuity at making rhymes out of 
the most unpromising words. 

From these rather heavy works it is a relief to turn 
to<the greater variety of Les Quaire Vents de VEsprit 
(May 1881), under which fanciful title Hugo indicates the 
four divisions of the book — Satire, Drama, Lyric and Epic 
Poetry. The contents of the first are chiefly personal, 
the poet representing himself as the champion of free- 
dom and light, and thereforer hated by the friends of 
darkness, the priests, or bonzes, as for greater con- 
tumely he delights to call them ; for the same reason 
calumniated by evil critics — Planche, Nisard, VeuiUot — 
whose office in attacking him is likened not obscurely 
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to the sin of ^hcrilege against God. The dranlatic 
section p&nsists of two stories or parab|ps« one of which 
stands for comedy and the other for djama; the lyric, 
of pieces written at various times, some as far back as 
lto5. The^epic portion is formed by one poem, a 
vision' of the Revolution, in which the statues of Heiiri 
IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., foused by a lirarning 
voices make their way together to the Place de la 
Revolution, wh^ they arrive in time (o see their sins ^ 
vlsHed u^n their hapless descendant Louis XVI. 

To complete the list of works published in the poets’ 
limtime we have to add Torquemada (1882), and the 
third series of La Ligende des SiheUa (1888). The 
fofaier of these is interesting both as being the only 
drama written by Hugo since, with the failure of Lea 
Buigravefi, he gave up dramatic authorship ; and also' 
benau^ of tt|e powerful character-study it affords of the 
0hief ^f the Spanish Inquisition — ^Torquemada, the 
sincere bigot, who sacrifices men’s bodies to save their 
souls and even sends to the stake the two young 
cn^atures who had formerly saved his life, because in 
rescuing him they had committed the sacrilege of 
. using an old cross to wrench away the stone which 
closed bis prison. * The third series of La Ligende adheres 
I even less than the second to the original scheme, and 
most of its contents would pass as well under any 
other title ; but its most elaborate and poignant piece, 
the Viaion de Dante, may perhaps claim a rightful part 
in the conception of “ the Legend.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
1882-1885 

The lut ^if Death of ttme. Droaet f&noiiBtntioni o|, > 
homage to dugo : Final illneM : Death : Bunal cin the 
Fuith^on r 

« 

We have completed our list of Victor Hugo’s publica- 
tions ; it was not« of course, to be expected that the 
last of them would be the best, or that the chorus of 
approbation should be quite without jarrii^ notes; 
indeed, after the poet’s death, as well ^ duijpg his 
lifetime, there have been critics who have disputed 
his supremacy with a violence which Vas doubtless 
the more extreme because his position in the world of 
letters — alike in France and in Europe genera]l](--*«wii8 
so unique and so .widely acknowledged. Tennyson, as 
all the world knows, saluted him as Victor in drama, 
Victor in romance,” and Swinbume% eulogies are as 
numerous as they are enthusiastic ; but, on the other 
hand, a collecfion of jugements fantaisistes, compiled 
by M. Tristan Legay, shows what extravagant shapes 
the depreciation of rivals., overshadowed by the Master’s 
towering figure, sometimes tookt Taine is said to 
have compared him to a delirious National Guard •” 

“ Homais at Fatmos ” is a description attributed to the 
famous Catholic pamphleteer Louis Veuillot, to whom 
Leconte de Lisle is reported to have responded, 8 b5te 
comme I’Himalaya ” ; while an anonymous journalist 
summed^im up in the stinging epigram : ” One may 
fairiy say that Victor Hugo was ‘the greatest poet and 
thinker of his century— provided that one is prepared 
to go on and say that Jules Verne was its greatest man 
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of aciei^.” SuAi were a few of the sliafts aimed at his 
renown t one h&rdly knows whethca: A/sy were sober 
judgments or were inspired by jealowy and malice; 
but the general view was, and still is, that the glory of 
Victor Hfigp was a part of the glory of France — ^that 
there had been nothing like it in France since the glory 
of Voltairo — ^and that it behovM thb poet’s countrymen 
to make as much of him as possible. Soothe process 
of “ apotheosis « Continued : every possible occasion^ 
was* seized for paying a formal and national tribute 
o^homage ; and Mme. Richard Lesclide, to whom we 
owe our most intiiifate record of Hugo’s last years, 
chronicles a long list of what she calls anniversaires 
glorieux. 

The most notable of the festivals was that held 
(Fcfbruaiy 27, 1881) to celebrate the poet’s entry into 
his eightieth year, no literary manifestation on so 
tbiposihg a* qpale having been attempted since the 
triumphant reception of Voltaire when that philosopher 
left Feftiey to pay his final and fatal visit to Paris in 
lf7i^. ^ No fewer than seven hundred thousand persons, 
of both sexes and all ages, are computed to have taken 
part in the file ; they were not all French — for vanous 
foreign admirers^ad sent deputations to do honour to 
a man of genius whose fame was cfosmppolitan ; and it 
took them from eleven o’clock in the morning until five 
o’clock in the evening to defile before the poet’s house. 
The City of Pans had decorated the Avenue d'Eylaa 
with flags and flowers, and the Soci6t^ des G^s de 
>IAttres offered a laurel — no mere wreath of laurel, but 
a complete tree, ten feet high, and gilded from leaves 
to root : it was planted in the Master’s garden, and was 
still '^rowing there — ^vigorous and full of sap — at the 
time of his death. The* procession of hoqjpur was 
headed by a massed band of five thousand performers, 
contributed by the four hundred music^ societies 
of Paris ; there was a further musical celebration in 
honour of the anniversary at the Trocad^ro, under 
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the presidency of iMU-is silanc, ond^a reviv^et the 
Galt6 Theatre Lwrice Borgia, which had not beaii 

seen on the bo\^8l for the last ten years. Moreover* 
* there Vas a tdeputation of children cariying a banne|^ 
inscribed “L’an d’etre Grand-p^re*” inWduced by 
Catulle Mend6s* uppn whom Hugo bestowed a formal 
benediction, and an address from the Paris |Conseil 
Municipal, Xp whom the Master read the speech Svhich 
« he had prepared : \ ^ 

“ 1 s^ute Paris. 1 salute that immense City — not in 
my own name, for I am nothing, but in the name^f 
whatsoever lives, reasons, hopes, and thinks on earth. 

“ Cities are blessed places ; they are the workshpps 
in which the divine work is done. The work of God 
is also the work of man. It remains human work as 
long as it remains individual. As soon as if becohies 
collective — as soon as it aims at an vjjhich ^ 

greater than the worker — ^it becomes dn^e. The work 
of the cities is divine, v^^le the labour of the ^elds is 
human. From time to time history sets a mark upon 
a city, and that mark is unique. History, in tlfie 
course of four thousand years, has thus marked three 
cities, which sum* up the total effort our civilisation. 
What Athtlis wa^ for Greek antiquity^What Rome was 
for Roman antiquity — ^that Paris is to-day for Europe, * 
for America, for the* entire^ civilised world. Paris is the 
City — Cpris is the World. He who speaks to Paris 
\ipeaks to tl^ world — Urbi et Orbi, 

“ And t^erefbre I, the humble passer-by, who have 
cmly my share in that which belongs to all, in the name* 
of the cities — ^in the nune of -all the cities of Europe, 
America, and the cjMli^ world, from Athens to^New 
York, i^d from l^doQ to Moscow, in your name, 
Rome, and in yo^ hama, Berlin — glorify with my 
affection, and I salul^ 8aca|^ City of Paris.” 

An el^uent utterance w^ Worthy of the great 
occasion. Though it mawjseem over-emphatic, flowery, 
and high-flown to readeranwho come to it in cold blood. 
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with ijpither nor music to stir their pulses, it 

C reduced at its hour all the effect whict it was intended 
) produce, as is attested by the Preset the time, and 
^otably by the glowing leading article , in ^which M.* 
Camille Pel|etan summed up the impressions of the day. 
Whatttrii^mph,” the animated journalist exclaimed, 
has ^er had such significance as Chat ? A procession, 
noi pf chptives, but of Frenchmen delivered from the 
captivity of king^l On the triumphal arch the list„ 
not'of pillaged towns, but of masterpieces I To Rome 
belong fhe Festivals of Brute Force ; to Paris the 
Festivals of the^Idea. What a lesson for a nation is 
su^h a spectacle ! What instruction it affords to the 
children who brought their floral tributes ! They have 
been the witnesses of what is assuredly the greatest 
honour Chat a great man can dream of. And how has 
that honour^een achieved ? In the first instance by 
thought — by poetry, which is the greatest thiifg in the 
world. It is to the dazzling genius which, beyond all 
others,* has rendered human emotions, passions, and 
sr^rrows — all the immensity of Nature and all the 
profundity of pity — it is to this great genius that a 
nation pays the homage which a Cesar might have 
envied. But tl^t ^s not all. One saliftes in him the 
victim of the evil days, the jiroscrip^ of despots, the 
denouncer of massacre. The fite of Victor Hugo is 
the religion of true glory putting to shame the base 
idolatry of success.” 

That, too, was eloquent — ^involving,^erhap^ ignorance 
gor* foigetfulness of some incidents which it has been 
necessary to relate in the cour^ pf this biography, but 
nevertheless true in the main ; *«fo]0tao great man is ever 
quite consistent, and the goa|^ Im. tendency of a life 
count for more than its little The is one 

in which, at the end, forget some of the 

incongruities of the ' tS^inning^ '^nd write : Finis 
eoronat opus. 

But now we have to tum ulae frgm the story of these 
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tributes of pub' enthusiasm and sj^ak of last 
sonow which’ destined to sadden the Madber’s 
closing years. le health of Mme. Drouet^ so long 
Hugo's faithful friend and companion, had begun to 
fail. She lived long enough to see the publication of 
Torquemada : And she made her last public appearance 
at a performance (NoVenA>erj25, 1882) of Le Eoi a' amuse 
— the piece jnrhich the censorship of Charles X.^had 
forbidder rathei^ more than fifty before. The 

poet and his party— including Mme. Drouet and his two 
grandchildren— were photographed in their box in t^e 
course of the evening, little Jeanne on the knees of 
Auguste ‘Vacquerie; and Le Monde lUuatrS devoted 
all its space that week to pictures of the remarkable 
revival. *‘Mme. Drouet,” writes Mme. Richard Les- 
clide, with her heavy coronet of white hair, jbnd her 
face as pale as marble, reminded one i^esistibly of 
Pradier’s Lille statue.” The evening qloSed with H 
demonstration, but of an exceptionally quiet character : 

Between the Acts ” — ^we are again quoting Mmq, 
Richard Le^lide — "there was a continual proosssion 
of friends and admirers, who came to shake the Master’s 
glorious hands. Outside, the crowd was waiting for him. 
It offered him a discreet ovation, ^%mn and silent. 
Every head was uncovered ; and a compact double row 
of admirers in evening dress bowed respectfully as he 
^passed between them.” And, a few days afterwards, 
*Mme. Drouet admitted that she was ill and took to 
her bed. It was discovered that she had cancer of 
the stomach; in a form beyond the operative skill of the. 
surgeons of the time, and could at most only hope to 
live for a short time. Hugo, it is said, was not allf;||red 
to know that she was suffering from an incusaible 
malady. " For 1dm,” wrote one of his eniourage, " his 
friend is not seriously ill, but only slightly indisposed ” ; 
but the end nevertheless came on May 11, 1888. ” The 
dead,” said the poet, making his effort, " are not absent, 
but invisible.” 
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, The^ union, of course, liad long be^ consecrated by 
time* add there were no longer any wft looked askance 
at it : there had been infidelities, m we know, on 
Hugo’s part,; but* we alsc^ know that. )ie had been 
faithfiri jp his fashion,” as n^ht be proved, if" the 
proof were^^eded, from the Iasi entry in the lAme de 
VAnniversaire. “This book,* tlfe poet then wrote, 
“eoptains your life and ftiine. Wh£i I v^rite in it, it 
seems to me that^I am adding aanctity to 'our hours of 
love and eternity to our spell of time. God sees us and 
blesses us — I feel sure of that. One would say, in this 
glorious weather, that the sun wants to be of our party, 
and that a great festival in heaven above corresponds 
with our humble festival below. ‘ 1 love you ’ — ^that 
is the great word. God said it at the creation and it is 
echoed by all created things. I love you, my angel, 
whom^I ad^re. Let us commence our fiftieth year 
‘IqgetUler with^this divine saying ; ‘ I love you,’ ” It is 
clear from that that the course of their love ran smoothly 
at the*last, even if it had not always done so ; and it 
seema quite natural that M. Jules Claretie should 
have written in his weekly chrontque in Le Temps: 
“ The white-haired woman whom ip^e have lost will be 
inseparably as^ciated in literary annals with the 
imperishable memdr^ of Victor Hqgo. There is a 
maje^ic dignity in the figure which she presents to us.” 

The loss made a great void in the poet’s life ; but 
his relatives and friends — ^the public helping — did their • 
best to prevent him from feeling the burden of his 
> solitude. His daughter-in-law, Madame Loqkroy, under- 
took the management of his house, and made it her 
special care to shield him from the fatiguing and in- 
trusive attentions of tactless admirers of either sex; 
those who were now admitted to the privilege of his 
society constitued, as Mme. Richard Lesclide puts it, 

“ a chosen guard of honour,” and “ no letters from 
women were any longer allowed to reach their destina- 
tion in the Avenue Victor Hugo.” In the summer of 
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the same year (W8) Hugo took a long holidaj^g^n the 
Alps^ but he “ launiecito Paris in a very gloomy frame 
of mind,” and 9;|soon became visible to all that his age 
was beginning to tell on^im. He caught frequent 
co|c^-^the result, no doubt, of his obstinate liabit of 
rising thftonmibuses in all weathers — and, it was very 
'difficult, sto^ induce hibi either to consult a doctor or to 
fake a domestic medicine: he had no great belief, in 
physicians^ and «it may# be that he ^ n/> longer cared 
t(x Ihre^ He suffered sometimes from insomnia, and 
somdime^ frplh a kind .of torpor — ^falling asleep in I^s 
arfh-p^air immediately 4dter dinner. ” 1 am ready,” he 
sdl^'^from «time*to ^time, alluding to the probable im- 
minence of tlfe end, and adding : ** Dei voluntate.'' 

There was still, however, before the end came, to 
be yet dhoihe^ great festival in the poet’s iiotioifjr : 
the celebration* of his eighty-third and lest birthday 
(February; 26, 1886),*with every kind of copij^limefit and ' 
distinction which enthusiasm could devise. Catulle 
Mendds had prepared for the occasion an albufii con- 
taining the autographs and the expressions of homa^ 
of the leading* figures in a^ and literature in all the 
countries in Europe ; and a great banquet was given 
at the Hdtel Contin^tal to celebrate %he issue of the 
National Editioq, of his colle^d works — an edition 
designed to extend to forty volumes, and to contain 
etchings from original designs by fifty-seven of the 
chief French painters of the day, together with 2500 
ordinary illustrations. Among those who were present 
at lha Banquet were included Louis Boulanger, Jos^- • 
Maria de fi^r^ia. Arsine Houssaye, Jules Claretie, 
Catulle Mend^s, Theodore de Banville, Leconte de 
Lisle, and Mounet-SuHy ; the last Mned reciting^the 
verses which Arsine Houssaye had written for the occa- 
sion. But Hugo could make no speech, and had to 
retire as early as nine o’clock. ” These fHea are not 
for a man of my age,” he said ; and a ktter written by 
Richard Lesclide expressed the fear of ” some in- 
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visible hand ^kaocking at his door.” He brightened a 
little III the following day, when^a clowd of sonw ten 
thousand persons assembl^ before Ms door to salute 
him : he came out^ shak| hands wrK as many of his 
admiiers as possible — including several 'i^qrl^ing Ji^,in 
their blue blouses ; and he addressed the rest ki ^\|ief 
speech delivered from an upper* window. seenfe^ 

that he had got through the excitement without undue 
fatigue ; but t^u^:, nevertheless, was his l^st effort, and 
less than three months weib to^elap»s before hi^ fait 
illness i^as to overtake him. •* / * 

* His last small dinner-party a few mtimaku friends 
was given on May 18 of the same y^^ he^seeme<lw^ll, 
and even gay, though he complained 6f one of his bad 
colds : he told Richard Lesclide that he felt ” as well 
aa one gan expect at my age ” ; and when^his secretary 
remaned that the weather was cold for the time of the 
^ear,«he tesponded that the weathjei(> ” is in other hands 
than ours.” *He was still up, the next day, but had to 
leave the ^ble and go to bed ; and on the 15th he had 
4o sgnd word that he was too unwell t6 keep an en- 
gagement to dine with his old friend Schoelcher : his 
doctor — ^Dr. Allix — ^was already in attencj^ce, and had 
called in Doctors See and Vulpian for a consultation. 
” His illness,” says Mme. Richard Lesclide, ” passed 
through various phasel. Alternate ftnprovements and 
relapses disconcerted all prognostications. On the 
Saturday evening his intimates left th^ family in tears ; 
on the Sunday they lunched with the children and 
fpund them smiling. It seemed that ^he diae^e^hiul 
been mastered ; the grand old man’s tfaireathing was 
easier; we were full of hope. The poet had such a 
splendid constiti^ion that he seemed likely to win 
through once more.” 

But all these hnpes were Ulusory ; for the disease 
was pneumonia, against which it is very hard for an 
octogenarian to fight, however vigorous his constitu- 
tion, There was yet another relapse : the doctors 
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announced that they were obliged to abandon l^ope — 
that their skill c(^ld do nothing except calm tMe aj;ony 
and appease the Violence of the struggle. It was not 
only a ^ht for lifl^ but a fight for bv^ath. ,At times the 
dymg ppet atfuggled with his attendants ; and once, 
after the application of a blist^, he pushed his physician 
aside with (he force whichever gives, sprang out of bed, 
and rushed up and down the room, clutching at. the 
furniture, and throwing up his armS|; .but then they 
ihjected ix^rphia, and kept him as constantly as possible 
under its influence. During bn interval in which the 
influence of the drug relaxed, he sat up and hoarsely 
roared out a line of verse : C'eat id le combat du jour et 
de la nuit : then he uttered his ^ne complaint — Ah 
mel ^ow long coming!” Then he 

reached put his hand to his grand-daughter, mu^tiriiig, 
” G<Md-bye, Jeanne, -good-bye ” ; and the re^ was 
coma, until they found that the beating of his heait had^ 
ceased, aq^ they were free to close his eyes and weep 
for him. • 

All Paris, all France — and one may even sa^ aU 
Europe — ^had. shared the fears', and now shared the 
grief, of the fanuly and friends : even dignitaries of the 
Church showed a disposition to forgive^ or forget, the 
anti-clericalism which had denounced the Pope as a 
“ sinister old mad^” Thh Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
though himself hardly convalescent from a senous 
illness, wrote offering to brmg the dying poet ”the 
succour and consolation so much needed in these cruel 
ordeals ” ; but Mme. Lockroy, while thanking him for 
his i^mpiithy, declined his offer, writing 2 ” As regards 
Victor Hugo, he has again said, within the last few 
days, that he had no wish> during his illness, tdHbe 
attended by a priest of any persuasion. We should be 
wanting in our duty if we did not respect his resolu- 
tion ” ; which resolution may • be said to have been set 
forth in an unsealed memorandum which Hugo had 
placed in the care of his friend Auguste Vacquerie : ** 1 
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give 50,000 francs to1;he poor. I wish to be earned to 
the eemetery iiT their hearse. 1 refuse the prayers of all 
ehuiches ; I ask for a prayer from m souls. I believe 
in God. — Victor &go.’* And now^the hour for the 
execution of these*ast wishes had sounded ; and they 
were to be executed with solemn pomp, amic^he tears 
of a nation, but with none but a secular ceremonial. 

All the French newspapers*— aifd most of the foreign 
newspapers as well — m&de the annouiyjement of the 
death with the bustomary marks of^nourning; whjle 
the people assembled iiv their multitudes to pay their 
tribute. For a whole week the avenue was fompacf with 
the crowd of sympathisers who desired to '"sign their 
names — and the names of friends who lived in the 
province^ and abrodd — ^in the book provided* for the 
purpose : they had to stand en ^ueue and await their 
turns bs at the door of a theatre ; fhe police hod to 
r attend to kteep a track clear for Ihe traffic, and the total 
number of signatures received was more than half a 
million. The wreaths too were more than could be 
^counted :* there was only space for a few of them in the 
dealh-chamber, and the lest filled, not only the house, 
but also the garden; the English sympathisers who 
sent such fior^ tributes including Tennyson. Browning, 
Sir Frederick^Leighton, Sir F. Burton, Director of the 
National Gallery, and Archdeacon Farrar, who paid his 
homage “ in honour of one who honoured man aaman.” 
And meanwhile, in the Chamber of Deputies, Floquet 
had eulogised the poet as “ a hero of humanity who, for 
sixty years, had been the champion of the poor, th^ 
weak, the humble, the woman and the child,’* and as 
« the advocate of inviolable respect fof life, Ind of 
mercy to those who had gone astray ” ; and M. Henri 
Bnsson had proposed a resolution — adopted by 415 
votes to 8 — ^that the funeral should be a public one, 
conducted at the public cost. 

** VPliat man of our time,'* he asked, is not indebted 
to him? Our democracy laments his loss. He has 
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sung all its grandeurs ; he has wept oveAll its miseri&. 
The weak and lowly cherished and ventrated 
They knew that%his great man had their cause ih his 
heart. It is a w^le people that will .follow him to the 
grave.” ^ • 

So the dramatic details of the las^ pomp were 
arranged. The body was removed to «the Arc de 
Triomphe, whither tile flbwers — no fewer than twelve 
waggon-loads of flowers — had already been taken ; and 
though the pAkcq^sion was not to starifufttil eleven, the 
crowd was already dense at six, and had indeed b^n 
considerable throughout the night. At last the hour 
arrived for the departure. The orations were delivered ; 
the drums rolled ; the great guns of Mont Val^ricgi 
boomed out the farewell salute ; the band of the Garde 
R6publicaine struck up the Marseillaise, followed hy 
Chopin’s Funeral March, the Chant du DifpOtri, arid 
Mcwir pQ^r la pallrie, ” To the sovereign^pq^t,* said« 
Emile Augier, who had b^n commissionea to speak 
on behalf of the Academy, ” l^rance renders sovereign 
honours. She is not pl^^al o( the sumalne Great. 
Hitherto it hu been almo^ the exclusive appaflage* 
of conquerors ; but one preceding poet was universally 
called the Great Corneille, and henceforth we shall say 
the Great Victor Hugo. His loflg-acqu^ed renown is 
now called glory, aqd posterity Commences. We are not 
celebrating a funeral but a coronation.^ And so the 
march began along the Great Boulevards, packed with 
no fewer than a million spectators. 

“The procession,^” wrote the correspond^t of the 
Daily News, “ had tor vanguard a squadron of mounted 
gendarmes, followed by General Saussier, the Governor 
of t^aris, and the Cuirassiers, with band playing ; twelve 
crown-laden cars, the band of the Republican Gu^, 
the delegates of Besan 9 on carrying a white crown, the 
French and foreign journalists, the Society of Dramatic 
Authon, and the delates of the National and other 
theatres. The cars were surrounded by the children of 



the school bs^ion. There was no crown on the 
paupesis^earse. The friends of the d|cea8ed held the 
cords of the pall,' and Georges Hugo walked alone, 
behmd. . . . His m^er, sister, and different ladies and 
other frignds t>f thetsmily walked at a short distance 
behind him. , The crowd of people was astounding 
round the Are de Triomphe, and in the Champs-Elysees 
side-ways, the windows, balconies, Bouse-ioof^, and even 
the ehimney-tops were crowded.” • 

And the grate In which they left him alone with hi^ 
gloiy was in the PanthAm-^seCularised for the occasion 
by Parliamentary Act: the national Valhalla over 
whose portal is inscribed that memorable welcome to 

the illustrious dead : 

* * 

Am grands homines la pairie reconnaUsante, 
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